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From the Atheneum. 
THE BIBLE DEFENDED AGAINST THE DEAN OF 
YORK. 
Oct. 7, 1844. 


I adopt the above title by way of answer to 
‘* The Bible defended against the British Associ- 
ation,’ in the full assurance “‘ that the highest 
discoveries of science will ever be found in perfect 
harmony and accordance with the language and 
meaning of Revelation,’’ as inferred by Professor 
Sedgwick, in his judicious comment on the above- 
mentioned communication ; that the language of 
the works and word of the Creator can never be 
at issue ; and that the friends of science are con- 
sequently the friends of revelation. 

This is simply a chronological question, and by 
no means a difficult one to answer, although, 
hitherto, too much overlooked, because ascending 
to ages beyond the chronology of man; but not 
beyond the chronology of that record which as- 
cends to the beginning of the Creation of Him 
with whom a thousand years are as a day, and a 
day as a thousand years,—a beginning as distinct 
from the Adamic era as the commencement of ge- 
ological phenomena is from that of human history. 

It is, perhaps, not surprising, that in the infancy 
of science, when the earth was supposed to be the 
centre and primary body, not only of our solar 
system, but of the universe itself, there should 
have been no distinetion made between the solar 
and pre-solar time of the Hexaémeron, or the six 
evening-mornings of creation ; and that the whole 
should have been understood as representing six 
of our present solar days: although this view 
could never explain the sacred text, still a better 
was, perhaps, impossible under the circumstances. 

But, in an age when the true system is under- 
stood, when not only the earth, but the system 





in which it moves, are known to perform a second- 
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ary part in the great system of creation, that such 
ideas should be still prevalent in any educated 
minds, and that we should still continue to mea- 
sure the pre-solar time of the Bible by our solar 
standard, so as to make the Biblical date of the 
Beginning identical with that of Adam, is inex- 
plicable, and as much opposed to the very words 
of the Divine record as to the results of scientific 
investigation. 

That the record is a universal one, is asserted 
in several parts of Scripture, (Genesis ii. 1, &c. 
&c. ;)—that such only could be a fit com- 
mencement for those revelations on which our 
Creed is founded, is self-evident,—and that it is 
capable of no more limited an explanation is most 
certain : for our earth does not become a satellite 
of the sun till the fourth evening-morning, or pe- 
riod of creation ; so that we have thenceforward 
an astronomical measure of time, according to 
known elements ; but are as ignorant of the pre- 
ceding duration, as we are of the elements of uni- 
versal motion, in which ours is but an invisible 
cipher to the inhabitants of other systems; what- 
ever was the measure of this duration, we have 
therefore no expression for it beyond the terms of 
the text, which are necessary to the Divine week 
and Sabbath of creation; and, whatever was the 
earth’s motions during this prodigious interval of 
the creation, separation, and condensation of the 


planetary waters, it is plain that we have here a. 


far more convenient resting place for the geologi- 


eal phenomena, than in the waters of the Noachie- 
flood, and especially so as regards Noah and his. 
family in the ark, independently of their incon-. 


ceivable duration and pre-Adamite character ; 


besides the changes of climate, which are fully: 
accounted for by the earth’s transition from hery 


former motions to the present. 


The indefinite character of the first three periods s 
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is further recognized in the Sabbatical cycles of 
days and years, to which they are common,—the 
Jirst year of solar time commencing from the 
fourth day of the week, being the _Jourth year of 
the Sabbatical cycle of years, as is evident from 
the first legal Sabbatical cycle, which began when 
the Israelites entered Canaan, B. C. 1451, and 
was the 366th from the creation, according to the 
authorized Biblical Chronology from the original 
Hebrew text, which eer to the year B.C. 
4003, (rather than 4004, as settled by the days of 
the week and the lunar characters,) for solar and 
Adamic time, and consequently to the nominal 
year 4006, for the first Sabbatical cycle, which 
thus chronologically includes the beginning of 
creation. 

That the former was the true era of solar time, 
is evident from the astronomical fact, that the sys- 
tem was then in a perfect state of equilibrium 
which has never since recurred, nor can for many 
thousands of years,—the lines of the equinoxes 
and apsides having been at the equinoxes of that 
epoch parallel and identical ; so that summer and 
winter, as well as day and night, were equal : all 
the measures of the year coincided, and there was 
no equation of time. 

This epoch in the system, 4000 years B. C., 
has been alluded to and calculated by Laplace, and 
other astronomers, but without any special con- 
nexion with the Mosaic history, which commences 
at it, and acquaints us, that the earth then began 
to move in her solar orbit; and if it be possible 
to imagine a fit epoch for that event, it is assuredly 
from the above-mentioned point of equilibrium or 
inertia, which would even mark the commence- 
ment of motion in a piece of machinery. 

It seems to follow, that in the Mosaic era of 
‘an, we have the astronomical solar era, which 
he, the sacred historian, identifies with it. Many 
astronomical eras have been constructed for the 
conveniegce of history, but none equal to this, the 
earliest calculable one, and originating with history 
itself. It is certain, that in any case of profane 
hi , like the Eg tian era of Menophres, or 
the Chaldean era of Nabonassar, the above would 
be at once coneeded as demonstration; let us, 
therefore, not refuse the same advantage to reveal- 
ed history. 

Laplace, who, it is to be regretted, was no 
friend to Revelation, proposed to supersede the 
Christian era by a universal astronomical one, 
which might be recognized in all countries, and 
fixed it to a. p, 1250, when the lines of the equi- 
noxes and apsides were at right angles. But how 
were previous events, including all those of an- 
cient: history, to be dated? How much better 
_would: have been the era of coincidence pointed 
out by the same astronomer, as above mentioned, 
which not only includesall history, but commences 
awith it, and would be equally unobjectionable to 
Christians, Jews, and Mohammedans. 

Tt is, besides, the epoch to which the most 
recent strata permit geologists to ascend-—6000 
years ago, according to the chronometers of Cuvier 
—after the earth had passed through those im- 
measurable periods of convulsion necessary to fit it 
for the habitation of man, and which identify them- 
selves with the first portion of the Hexaémeron of 
ereation. 

~These are but a few points of many that might 
. ke.adduced in proof that the grand astronomical 
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and geological desideratum of time is not wanting 
in revelation, which thus necessarily includes the 
chronology of the heavens and earth, as well as 
of the human race. 

It is almost needless to remark that, as regards 
millions of uncondensed bodies in the universe, 
their indefinite evening-mornings have not yet ex- 
pired : their state resembles that of our planet in 
the second of these periods, and their solar time 
has not yet promnet commenced. The record 
refers generally to universe, but particularly 
to the history of the planet to whose inhabitants 
the revelation was vouchsafed, and to which all 
the rest is necessarily subordinate, as would be 
our case in the Genesis of any other planet, no 
matter whether belonging to our solar system or 
any other. 

t will not be less obvious how completely our 
authorized Hebrew system of time is vindicated 
and authenticated by the astronomical solar and 
Adamie era, which is altogether irreconcilable 
with the thirteen additional centuries of the seventy 
Greek interpreters; nor that in the first three 
evening-mornings of the so far united septenary 
cycles of years and days, we have the original 
type of the mixed use of those terms in the chro- 
nology of prophecy. 

In conglusion, it is to be hoped, that had the 
Dean of York understood the chronological ele- 
ments of the question, and am appreciated 
time, the grand resolver of difficulties, and the 
ligature which binds revelation, science, and his- 
tory together, he would not have attempted, by 
the revival of an obsolete theory, to set the lJan- 
guage of the Creator’s works in opposition to that 
of his word, in the vain hope, that by inverting 
and distorting the former, he was defending the 
unalterable truth of the latter. 

The heathens themselves, who made time the 
father of their gods, had better notions on the 
question ; and in the enormous proleptical cycles 
of the Egyptians and Hindus, we have a far more 
accurate idea of the beginning than in a theory 
which would limit the immeasurable pre-solar 
interval of creation to less than a week of solar 
time, in opposition to the truths of astronomical, 
as well as of geological science, which unite in 
giving us the Mosaic solar era as the radix from 
which every secular variation of our system should 
be calculated ; and of which, it is to be regretted, 
that our astronomers, as well as our chronologists, 
have hitherto taken little more advantage than 
the mere calculation of the relative length of sum- 
mer and winter from the era of equilibrium to the 
present period. Tsaac CuLLimore. 





Wittiam Teii.—A letter from Friburg speaks 
of a literary discovery connected with William 
Tell. The existence of this personage, which has 
hitherto appeared guasi-mythological, has become 
an historical fact. A copy of Latin verses, written 
immediately after the battle of M , has been 
found, in which his name is mentioned in precise 
terms. It is there stated that Tell was one of the 


three warriors who took the oath of Gruthli in the 


commencement of the fourteenth century. His 
name replaces that of Walter Furst, erroneously 
mentioned by the chroniclers of the time. As to 
the famous story of the apple and the arrow, 


nothing is said of it in the poem. 
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From the Quarterly Review. 
Letters of Horace Walpole, Earl of Orford, to 

Sir Horace Mann, His Britannic Majesty's Res- 

ident at the Court of Florence, from 1760 to 

1785. Now first published from the original 

MSS. Concluding series, Vols. III. and IV. 

London. 8vo. 1844. 

We have so recently* and so fully stated our 
views on the first lirraison of this publication, and 
on the general character of the writer and his 
works, that our task on this occasion will be 
light; and might, perhaps, have been altogether 
spared, but that, looking as we do on Walpole’s 
correspondence as the great reservoir whence 
future generations will draw the social and do- 
mestic history of his times—extending over half 
a century—we think it our duty not oniy to com- 
plete our readers’ acquaintance with this impor- 
tant class of his letters, but to continue that 
course of general observations by which we have 
endeavored to help posterity in sifting the grain 
from the chaff, and in measuring the very differ- 
ent degrees of confidence to which the several 
portions of Walpole’s miscellaneous mass of evi- 
dence is entitled. 

This is the more necessary from the extreme 
negligence and incapacity with which all his let- 
ters—except those to Lord Hertford, a few con- 
tributed by Miss Berry to the Collective Edition, 
and the first three volumes of Sir Horace Mann’s 
—have been originally edited. The two first 
volumes of the series now before us were, as our 
readers will remember, the worst handled of all; 
and we suspect that our observations may have 
induced the publisher to give these another editor, 
for, although his performance is very far from 
satisfactory, it does not exhibit that extreme ig- 
norance and absurdity that marked every note of 
the former. ‘The main fault of the present editor 
is, that his explanations are neither sufficiently 
frequent nor applied to the proper objects. He 
explains occasionally topics of current news by 
extracts from other publications. This is conve- 
nient to the ordinary reader, but requires little 
research, and is, moreover, executed with little 
judgment or taste—as, for example, when Wal- 
pole happens to use the words ‘‘ grim repose,’’ 
the editor thinks it necessary to give the whole 
stanza of Gray’s ‘‘ Bard’’ where these words 
occur, and which every one has by heart. Again; 
when Walpole says that ‘‘the treaty of peace 
[of 1782] is signed,’’ the editor takes that favora- 
ble opportunity of telling us that ‘‘ amongst the 
numerous distinguished individuals who had 
availed themselves of the recess to visit the con- 
tinent was Mr. Pitt,’’ (iv. 119,) and then proceeds 
to extract from Tomline’s ‘‘ Life’? and Wilber- 
force’s ** Diary ’’ some lengthy details of the visit, 
which have no more relation to the matter in hand 
than to the siege of Jericho. Again; on the men- 
tion of the death of Lord Robert Manners in Rod- 


* Quart. Rev., No. cxliv., p. 516. 





ney’s action, we have extracts from the ‘“‘ Annual 
Register’? misquoted as notes to Crabbe’s ‘“ Vil- 
lage ;’’ and, again, when mention is made of Lady 
Luean’s talent for painting, the editor quotes a pan- 
egyric on some of her performances as from the 
** Annual Register,’’ which is in truth from Wal- 
pole’s ‘‘ Anecdotes,’ and was only extracted into 
the ‘‘ Annual Register.”’ 

We could produce many instances of this su- 
perficial and superfluous style of commentary. 
But what we most regret is, that with Walpole 
himself, his society, or even his times,* the editor 
seems little acquainted, and therefore is unable tc 
help the reader where his assistance would be 
really useful in elucidating the hints, the innuen- 
does, the figurative allusions and latent satire, 
which are, we may almost say, the staple of 
Walpole’s correspondence, and which—always 
somewhat eniginatical, as he himself was con- 
scious, from the peculiarity of his style,—are by 
lapse of time growing obscure, and will by-and-by 
be unintelligible to ordinary readers. Swift, at no 
greater distance than Dublin, complained to Pope 
that he could not understand the ‘‘ Dunciad.”’ 
when first published, for want of more copious 
explanatory notes ; and Walpole himself, living in 
the very centre of fashion and politics, confesses 
that he himself needed a key to the ‘‘ Rolliad :’’— 


** We have at present here a most incomparable 
set [of poets] not exactly known by their names, 
but who, till the dead of summer, kept the town 
in a roar, and, | suppose, will revive by the meet- 
ing of parliament. They have poured forth a 
torrent of odes, epigrams, and part of an imagin- 
ary epic poem, called the Rolliad, with a com- 
mentary and notes, that is as good as the Dis- 
pensary and Dunciad, with more ease. * * * I 
would send them, but you would want too many 
keys ; and indeed I want some myself ; for, as there 
are continually allusions to parliamentary speeches 
and events, they are often obscure to me till I get 
them explained.’’—vol. iv., pp. 245, 246. 


Just so, without copious and judicious elucida- 
tion applied while the facts are yet recoverable, 
Walpole must appear even to us, and still more 
to the next generation, shorn of much of his talent, 
and more of his wit. It is true, indeed, that these 
letters have, as we shall see presently, less of that 
anecdotic character which requires this sort of elu- 
cidation than any former batch, and that the 
editor’s deficiency is proportionably of less conse- 
quence—but it is still frequently felt, and, as 


* There is an instance of this so strong that we cannot 
in justice omit it, The editor has chosen to reprint, (vol. 
iv., p. 31) from the Selwin Correspondence, a letter in 
which Walpole mentions the affair of “the Parliament de 
Bretagne, and the intended trial of the famous M. de 
Charolais.” The Selwyn editor took no notice, it seems, 
of “the famous M. de Charolais ;’ the Walpole editor 
suspects that there is something wrong, but does nothin 
more than query whether “Charolais” be right? It 
seems wonderful that neither of these editors should have 
known of the very important affair of M. de la Chalotais 
in the Parliament of Britanny, which had vo small influ- 
ence in preparing the revolution—particularly as the 
name is correctly given in a contemporaneous letter in 
the Collective Edition. 
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we see reason to believe that we have not yet 
exhausted the Walpolean papers, we press this 
important consideration on the attention of all 
future publishers and editors. 

There is prefixed to these volumes an ‘* Ad- 
vertisement by the Editor,” in reply to some 
observations in our late review, which, for the 
sake of historic truth, we think it necessary to 
notice :-— 


**In a late number of the Quarterly Review, in 
an article entitled ‘Horace Walpole,’ the re- 
viewer, in the course of an estimate which he 
makes of the character and talents of Walpole, 
takes the opportunity of indulging in some stric- 
tures on what he ‘his ous attempts at 
increasing his already enormous sinecure income ;’ 
observing, ‘ so completely had this man, so shrewd 
and ay Am rege in detecting the follies of others, 
blinded himself, or fancied he had blinded the 
world, to his real motives, that we find that during 
the long life in which he enjoyed five sinecure 
offices, producing him at /eas¢t six thousand three 
center pounds a year, he was not ashamed to 
inveigh et against the abuses of ministerial 
patronage, and to profess, with astonishing ef- 
frontery, that the one virtue ear es ge 
in a singular degree, was disinte and 
contempt of money.’ How far this censure was 
merited, both as regards the number of places held 
and the amount of public money received by Horace 
Walpole, (for the whole of which he was solely 
ind to his father, Sir Robert,) and ye myed 
as regards the spirit in which he viewed the mat- 
ter himself, will be seen by the detailed account of 
his income given in the fourth volume of Uus 
series of letters. As Walpole may fairly be pre- 
sumed to be the best judge of the extent of his 
own ways and means, jis statement, plain and 
straightforward as it is, will, we take for granted, 
be considered quite sufficient refutation.’’—vol. 
ii., pp. 5, 6. 


This is really one of the most surprising things 
we have ever read! Who would not believe that 
this refutation thus referred to as forming a part of 
the present publication, was itself a new discovery 
now first published !—whereas it was, we believe, 
printed by Walpole himself at Strawberry Hill, 
and assuredly was published in the great quarto 
edition of his works in 1798. It was largely 
quoted by us in our article on ‘* Walpole’s Me- 
moirs,”’ in April, 1822, and is, in fact, our author- 
ity for that very statement of which the ‘‘ Editor ”’ 
says it is a ‘‘ refudation.”’ 

The matter is so directly important to Wal- 
pole’s personal history, and affects consequently 
so many points of his literary character, that we 
shall recall to our readers’ recollection some of 
the leading facts of the case. In Walpole’s ex- 
culpatory paper, (dated March, 1782,) he says :— 


‘*In my youth, my father, Sir Robert Walpole, 
then prime minister, gave me the two patent little 
places I still hold, of clerk of the estreats and comp- 
troller of the pipe, which, together, produce about or 
near 300/. perannum. When I was about eighteen 
or nineteen, he gave me the place of inspector of the 
wmports and exports in the custom-house, which 
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ri et la nis giving me tae 
patent place of usher exchequer, then reck- 
oned worth 900/. a year."’—vol, iv., p. 323. 
Here was untruth at starting—the place was 
even then reckoned worth 1,2001. a-year. See 
the “* Historical Register,’ Feb. 1738. He pro- 


ceeds :— 
‘* Before my father’s quitting his he, at 
the instance of m chicas vegabery, Lord Walpole, 


had altered the delivery of exchequer bills from 
ten pounds to an hundred pounds. My deputy, 
after that alteration was made, observed, that as 
usher of the exchequer, who farnishes the mate- 
rials of exchequer bills, on which, by the table of 
rates in the exchequer, | had a stated profit, I 
should lose ten per cent., which he represented to 
my father, who, having altered them to oblige my 
brother, would not undo what he had done: but, 
to repair the prejudice I had suffered, * * * my 
brother, Lord Walpole, engaged, at my father’s 
desire, to pay me 400/.a year. * * * * * 
“King George the First had graciously be- 
stowed on my father the patent place of collector 
of the customs, for his own life, and for the lives 
of ro two elder sons, ee ae ep ek but 
m er reserved in himself a right of disposing 
of the income of that place ps should please, 
during the existence of the grant. yo eg 
on oan bacg~jer for vr Maes son, 
rt, the t place of auditor of the exchequer 
and for his Seude Gen, Edward, that of clerk 
the oe he bequeathed, by an instrument under 
his hand, 1000/. a-year to me out of the 
for the remainder of the term, and devised the 
remainder, about 800/, a-year, to be divided be- 
tween my brother Edward and me.”’—Jb. 324. 


Thus then Walpole had three patent sinecure 
places, and riders (as such jobs used to be called) 
on two others, which he states as producing, even 


when he first received them— 
The Clerk of the Estreats , £300 
Comptroller of the Pipe Ps sie 
Usher of the Exchequer. . . . . 900 
Rider on the Auditorship of the Ex- 
ehequer . . . ‘ - 400 


Rider on the Collectorship Customs . 1,400 


£3,000 
This was the confessed value at that early 
period. But this is not all. We find in a letter 
to Conway in 1744, that the ushership of the ex- 
chequer, instead of 900/., was even then almost 
1,700]. a-year ; and subsequently, when the tax 
which was laid on places caused an inquiry into 
such emoluments. Walpole returned the profits 
of the *‘ usher of the exchequer”’ at 1,800/,; but 
when, in 1782, the commissioners of public ac- 
counts made their inquiry, it then came out, on 
the evidence of Walpole’s deputy, that the usher- 
ship of the exchequer was not 900/., nor even 
1,8007., but 4,200/., clear of all deductions! (p. 
329,) and the main object of Walpole’s paper is 
to exculpate himself from having made a fraudu- 
lent return of 1,800/. instead of 4,200/., and his 
exp.anation is, that although the place had in 
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trath grown to be 4,200/. in the year 1780, yet 
that 1,800/. was the average of the twelve years 
preceding the date of his return, which date, how- 
ever, he does not mention, nor does he give us 
any hint whether the ‘‘ ditle places of clerk of the 
estreats and comptroller of the pype’’ had increased 
in the same proportion as the ‘‘ ushership.’’ We, 
in our statement of the case, took the income 
that he himself ultimately confessed to, viz. :— 
The two little places. . . . . . £300 
The Ushership of the Exchequer . 4,200 
The Rider on the Auditor of the Ex- 
da es a a 
The Rider on the Collector of Cus- 
ee NEF fey ay Os oe 


400 


£6,000 
And these figures we extracted from the very 
paper which the editor thinks “‘ a sufficient refuta- 
tion of our assertion that he enjoyed the profits of 
five sinecure offices, producing at least 6,300/.!”’ 
The editor must certainly have never read or have 
totally forgotten the paper thus referred to. 

His next charge against us is as follows :— 

‘* With regard to the assertion that ‘‘ Mr. Pel- 
ham and the Duke of Newcastle forfeited his 
[H. Walpole’s] favor by refusing to do a very 
profligate pecuniary job for him,’ it will be found 
that in the Memoir to which we have just been 
alluding, mention is made of this ‘ job ;’ and cer- 
tainly, as Walpole states it, we can discover 
nothing ‘ profligate’ in the character of the trans- 
action.’’—vol. 1ii., p. 6. 

Again we appeal to Walpole’s own evidence. 
He was a warm partisan of the Pelhams—so much 
as to have moved the ministerial address on the 
opening of the session in 1751. In the course of 
that session, Walpole, already, as we have seen, 
ia possession of three patent sinecure places, asked 
Mr. Pelham to grant him a life-interest in the 
fourth, on which he had a rider—that of collector 
of the customs, which had been originally granted 
for the lives of Sir Robert and his two eldest sons. 
This greedy and unreasonable request Mr. Pelham 
so far resisted as to decline to add Horace’s life 
to the patent, though he offered to substitute it for 
that of the other brother, who was eleven years 
older ; so that the change wou!d have been a great 
advantage. But as the proposition threw upon 
Horace the onus of negotiating the matter with 
his brother, he took it in mortal dudgeon: he im- 
mediately went into opposition to his own and his 
father’s old friends, and thenceforward never 
ceased to persecute the Pelhams and their mem- 
ories with the most rancorous hostility. This 
whole affair, (which was attended with some 
minor trickery that we need not reproduce, see 
Quarterly Review, April 1822, p. 199,) appears 
to us fully to deserve the description we gave of 
it as ‘a profligate pecuniary job ;’’ and particu- 
larly when this sinecurist and jobber had the 
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his times, “‘that the one virtue which he pos 
sessed in a singular degree was DISINTERESTED- 
NESS AND CONTEMPT OF MONEY.”’ (Mem., vol. ii., 
p- 337.) In a singular degree indeed ! 

The editor proceeds :— 


‘** But inaccuracy of statement’’ [there being, 
as we have shown, not the slightest inaccuracy | 
‘is not the only defect to be found in the re- 
viewer's article. Speaking of the peculiarities of 
Horace Waipole’s Letters, he likens them, among 
other productions, to the ‘ Annual Register,’ and 
‘Hansard’s Debates!’ And yet, in the very same 
page in which he institutes this strange compari- 
son, he confesses that ‘no painter was ever more 
ready to sacrifice accuracy of details to a tone of 
color than Walpole; and he carries this system 
of embellishment to a degree that diminishes, 
even in indifferent matters, our confidence in his 
veracity. Whenever he takes offence, he distorts 
facts, discolors motives, and disparages persons 
with the most ingenious and inveterate malignity.’ 
In another page it is added, ‘to look to Walpole 
for strict accuracy and impartiality would be to 
expect from a harlequin it and garb of an 
undertaker.’ Now, it is ping ton, that the 
chief—and indeed the sole—merit of the ‘ Annual 
Register,’ and more especially of ‘ Hansard’s De- 
bates,’ is that they uniformly maintain a tone of 
scrupulous impartiality, and are mere matter-of- 
fact chronicles, nothing more; and yet the works 
of a man who, we are told, ‘sacrifices accuracy 
of details to a system of embellishment,’ and whose 
‘veracity’ cannot be relied on, are coolly and 
gravely compared to these two most rigidly faith- 
ful records of modern times ! ”’—vol. iii., pp. 6, 7. 


This misrepresentation is so gross and absurd 
that we should not have thought it worth notice, 
but that it exhibits the shifts to which this indis- 
ereet champion of Walpole’s ‘ disinterestedness 
and impartiality’ is reduced. In sketching the 
vast variety of matters—high and low, gay and 
grave, trifling and weighty—which his corre- 
spondence deals with, we said— 


‘* Posterity will assuredly know more of the 
manners, fashions, feelings, factions, parties, pol- 
ities, private anecdotes, and general history of the 
latter half of the nye century, from Horace 
Walpole’s letters than from any other souree—or 
indeed we believe we may safely say from all other 
sources together. They are the Annual Register, 
Hansard’s Debates, the Genileman’s Magazine, the 
Critical Review, the Morning Post, and even the 
Hue and Cry, and Newgate Calendar, all in one.”’ 
— Quart. Rev., No. exliv., p. 519. 


Why does the editor thus mutilate our state- 
ment? And how is our opinion that Walpole 
occasionally relates political events like the An- 
nual Register, or reports speeches better than the 
Parliamentary Debates, inconsistent with the fact 
of his indulging, on other occasions, in gossip or 
seandal '—particularly when our enumeration of 
his various topics and styles was accompanied by 
the following salvo :— 


‘* But this high commendation must be sea- 
soned cum grano—or rather indeed with many 


effrontery to write of himself in the history of | grains of caution—for this spirited and rapid 
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sketcher of scenes, manners, and characters, was, 
as indeed might be expected when one writes so 
much and so hastily, sometimes very inaccurate ; 
and he carries his system of embellishment to a 
degree that diminishes, even in indifferent matters, 
our confidence in his veracity.’’—Jb. 


Is this passage inconsistent with the former? 
or are they not rather the lights and shades of the 
same picture—the one as necessary to the comple- 
tion of the portrait as the other? And, above all, 
can the facts of his frequent inaccuracy, ar.d still 
more frequent partiality and prejudice, be denied 
even by the blindest admirer? 

Our readers will readily believe that we have 
entered into all this detail—not from feeling that 
any defence could be necessary on our part against 
such ridiculous criticisms, but—because this adver- 
tisement seems to us to have a certain importance 
of a different kind. We strongly suspect that it 
is not the production of ‘‘ the Editor,’’ but is 
either written or suggested by another person, 
whose amiable partiality to Walpole must have 
extinguished all memory of the real state of the 
case. But be that as it may, we are, on the most 
mature reconsideration, satisfied that we have 
done Walpole no injustice—that we have seized 
the right clue to the more obscure points of his 
character—and that some of his merits and most 
of his faults, (and they were many and serious,) 
both as an author and a man, may be justly attrib- 
uted to certain hereditary peculiarities of mind, 
which broke out alike in the vivacity of his talents 
and in many less amiable eccentricities of temper 
and taste. And it is on the whole highly satisfac- 
tory to us to find that in our detailed delineation 
of his life and character, there is, it seems, nothing 
which the most captious criticism or the most sen- 
sitive friendship can gainsay, except the very 
absurd items which we have just exposed. 

As to the letters themselves, contained in these 
volumes, they certainly exhibit a perfectly new 
feature in Walpole’s correspondence. Such is 
the fertility of the writer’s genius that the wind- 
up of two thousand letters is marked by an abso- 
lute novelty : they are, as compared with all their 
predecessors, dull /—downright heavy—hardly read- 
able without an effort. Pope’s celebrated distich 
would, mutatis mutandis, have been a good motto 
for them :— 


“ Accept a miracle instead of wit :— 
Lo, two dull tomes by Walpole’s pencil writ.” 


We had hinted, with reference to the former 
volumes, that the correspondence with Sir Horace 
Mann was growing less interesting, and we gave 
some reasons why it must naturally be so. Wal- 
pole had spent thirteen months of the years 1740- 
41, at Florence, ‘‘ chiefly for the sake of Mr. Hor- 
ace Mann, the British minister,’’ (vol. iv., p. 337,) 
but they never met afterwards—the one never re- 
visiting Italy, the other never returning to Eng- 
land ; but Walpole, for five and forty years, wrote 
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to Mann at least once a month, generally oftener, 
till the number of his letters amounted to upwards 
of eight hundred. Sir H. Mann’s official charac- 
ter, the distance of his residence, and his ignorance 
of and indifference about London chit-chat, gave 
these letters, even from the outset, somewhat of a 
serious and historical cast. Walpole’s chief object 
was to keep his diplomatic friend au courant of 
diplomatic and other public affairs; but in the 
earlier years this was accompanied with a great 
deal of gossip, liveliness, and wit. As time rolled 
on, the topics of these latter classes became more 
and more rare; Walpole and Mann gradually lost 
all common acquaintances ; and, though Walpole 
still persevered in writing to a man whom he had 
not seen for forty years, and with whom he had 
hardly one mutual topic of correspondence, except 
the gout,* it is not surprising, to use his own 
words, that ‘* a correspondence between two sick 
bedchambers, at the distance of a thousand miles, 
should be very lifeless,’* (vol. iv., p. 295,) and that 
even Walpole’s copiousness should be at last 
drawn to the dregs. These letters are, in point 
of information, as he himself felt and ingenuously 
confessed, not much more than supplements to the 
newspapers of the day. 


** Our newspapers are grown such minute regis- 
ters of everything that happens, and still more of 
everything that is said to have happened, that you 
would easily perceive if I omitted anything of con- 
sequence. I do little more than confirm the rare 
truths by mentioning them.’’—vol. iv., p. 67. 


They contain little of the wit that charms or the 
scandal that amuses in all the rest of Walpole’s 
correspondence. We recollect, in the whole of 
the two volumes, but half-a-dozen passages which 
bear anything like the impress of Walpole’s epi- 
grammatic felicity. Once when, in lamenting the 
predatory spirit of the Spaniards in America and 
the English in India, he calls man ‘‘ an aurivorous 
animal :’’ again, when describing the effect of suc- 
cessive fits of the gout in preparing the mind for 
the final release, he said, ‘‘ when one has (ried on 
death so often, it must be more familiar :’’ once 
again, when he calls ‘‘ cunning the mimic of pru- 
dence ;”’ and says of London that ‘it is wonder- 
fully curious, though exceedingly indifferent ;’’ 
and when he, by a happy antithesis, calls the 
French philosophes, whom he had the good sense 
to despise, ‘‘ over-bearing and under-bred.”’ These 
are but scanty specimens of Walpolean wit, but 
they are really the smartest things that we have 
noticed in these volumes. In the dearth of higher 
matter, we are tempted to give a specimen of 


* There is indeed another that ies almost as mach 
s as the gout—a kind of litigation with a Cavalier 
ozzi at Florence, who had been the friend of Lady 
Orford, his nephew's mother. The lady left the friend 
a considerable legacy, which the son disputed, and the 
matter was left to the arbitration of Horace Walpole, 
who seems to have taken an active, and it seems to us 
rather indecent, part in favor of the cavalier. This stu- 
id squabble is a very prominent topic throughout most 
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what Walpole seldom indulged in—the telling a 
story :— 

‘*T must add a curious story, which I believe 
will surprise your Italian surgeons as much as it 
has amazed the faculty here. A sailor who had 
broken his leg was advised to communicate his 
case to the Royal Society. The account he gave 
was, that, having fallen from the top of the mast 
and fractured his leg, he had dressed it with 
nothing but tar and oakum, and yet in three days 
was able to walk as well as before the accident. 
The story at first appeared quite incredible, as no 
such efficacious qualities were known in tar, and 
still less in oakum; nor was @ poor sailor to be 
credited on his own bare assertion of so wonderful 
acure. The society very reasonably demanded a 
fuller relation, and, | suppose, the corroboration of 
evidence. Many doubted whether the leg had 
been really broken. That part of the story had 
been amply verified. Still it was difficult to be- 
lieve that the man had made use of no other appli- 
cations than tar and oakum ; and how they should 
cure a broken leg in three days, even if they could 
cure it at all, was a matter of the utmost wonder. 
Several letters passed between the society and the 
patient, who persevered in the most solemn assev- 
erations of having used no other remedies, and it 
does appear beyond a doubt that the man speaks 
truth. Itisa litle uncharitable, but I fear there 
are surgeons who might not like this abbreviation 
of attendance and expense; but, on the other 
hand, you will be charmed with the plain, honest 
simplicity of the sailor. In a postscript to his 
last letter he added these words :—‘I forgot to 
tell your honors that the leg was a wooden one.’ ’’ 
—vol, iii., p. 12, 


But even these small pleasantries are rare, and 
the main ingredients of the whole series are chron- 
icles of the gout—newspaper news, and many not 
unamiable, but rather common-place, sermons on 
the old text from his namesake, Non sum qualis 
eram. Yet it is very remarkable that, while his 
letters to Mann thus gradually dwindle into this 
senile and Nestorian character, his contemporane- 
ous and even much later lettezs to other correspon- 
dents are as full of vivacity and interest as those 
of his prime. Witness his letters to Hannah More 
and the Miss Berrys. The truth is that his-cor- 
respondence with Mann was dying of exhaustion 
for want of its natural aliment ; they had hardly a 
common topic but the gout and what we have 
called newspaper news, and, under all the circum- 
stances, the real wonder is the indefatigable per- 
severance with which it was kept up, and the 
degree of interest, small as it is compared with the 
rest of his correspondence, which Walpole still 
manages to throw into it; and though he certainly 
persevered in this long correspondence with a view 
to its ultimate publication, and prepared the letters 
for the press, he seems to have beet aware of their 
inferiority. 

‘* As, by your desire, I write more frequently 
than formerly, you must be content with shorter 
letters; for distance and absence deprive us of the 
little incidents of common correspondence. I ain 
forced to write to you of such events only as one 
would write to posterity. One cannot say, ‘I dined 
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with such a person yesterday,’ when the letter is 
to be a fortnight on the road ; still less, when you 
know nothing of my lord or Mr. Such-an-one, 
whom I should mention.’’—vol. iii., p. 133. 

‘* My friendship for you makes me persist in our 
correspondence ; but I wait for events, that I may 
send you something ; and yet my accounts are dry 
and brief, because I confine myself to avowed 
facts, without comments or credulity. My society 
is grown very narrow, and it is natural at sixty- 
three not to concern myself in the private history 
of those that might be my grandchildren.’’—vol. 
iii., P 272. 

‘*T shall continue to send you any striking 
novelties ; engl. by the account I have given 
you of myself, | must become a less valuable cor- 
respondent. Indifference is not a good ingredient 
in letters. 

** Adieu! my dear sir. Shall we not be very 
venerable in the annals of friendship? What 
Orestes and Pylades ever wrote to each other for 
four and forty years without once meeting t’’— 
vol. iv., p. 30. 

‘* Though my punctual conscience enjoins me to 
begin a letter to you, it will have a hard task to 
make me finish it. The peace has closed the 
chapter of important news, which was all our cor- 
respondence lived on. My age makes me almost 
as ignorant of common occurrences as your endless 
absence has made you. * * * My common- 
sense tells me that | cannot belong to a new age ; 
and my ong, | that I did belong to a better than 
the present. ‘Thus I interest myself in nothing ; 
and whoever is indifferent, is ill qualified for a cor- 
respondent. You must make allowance for my 
present insipidity, in consideration of my past 
services. I have been your faithful intelligencer 
for two and forty years. I do not take my leave ; 
but, in a dearth of events such as you would wish 
to know, do not wonder if my letters are less fre- 
quent. It would be tiresome to both to repeat 
that I have nothing to say. Would you give a 
straw to have me copy the Gazette, which you see 
as well as 1?’’—vol. iv., pp. 123, 4. 

‘* When such subjects [elections] are on the 
tapis, they make me a very insipid correspondent. 
One cannot talk of what one does not care about ; 
and it would be jargon to you, if I did; how- 
ever, do not imagine but I allow a sufficient quan- 
tity of dulness to my time of life. I have kept up 
a correspondence with you with tolerable spirit for 
three and forty years together, without our once 
meeting. Can you wonder that my pen is worn 
to the stunp? You knew me in my days of folly 
and riotous spirits; why should I hide my dotage 
from you!?’’—vol. iv., p. 155. 


This, however, was not the exact state of the 
ease; for to other correspondents he was, and 
continued for ten years more to be, as we have 
said, almost as lively as ever, but it is certainly a 
just appreciation of the general character of this 
publication. On the appearance of the former vol 
umes we expressed an opinion that the letters to 
Mann appeared to be so distinct and consecutive a 
series, that it might be doubtful whether it would 
not be better to keep them in their separate shape 
than to distribute them, in any new collective edi- 
tion, among the letters to other correspondents :— 
that opinion these last volumes oblige us to retract. 
They have not stamina to fill the space they 
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would occupy in a separate shape. They are in 
number about 190, and arranged amidst the 150 
much more interesting letters which occupy the 
same period of time in the collective edition, they 
might pass muster, and serve, at least, to com- 
plete the chronological series. 

But notwithstanding their general inferiority, 
there will be found in whatever Walpole writes 
gleams of sagacity and good sense, and touches 
of manners and characters which will ‘have an in- 
terest for posterity. Like Lucilius, even cum 
flueret lutulentus, erat quod tollere velles; and 
though his judgment of persons was habitually 
warped by prejudice and passion, his views of pub- 
lic affairs were remarkably clear-sighted and long- 
sighted. He was one of the first to disapprove 
of the aggressive policy against America of Mr. 
Grenville and Lord North, and to foresee with early 
sagacity the ultimate result of that most unjust 
and impolitic conflict. Even while Lord Chat- 
ham, hostile as he was to the ministry, was with 
his last breath asserting the unlimited sovereignty 
of England and the dependence and provinciality 
ef America, Horace Walpole, with a judgment 
sounder or less disturbed by political ambition, 
was writing— 

** As to America, it will certainly retain its seat 
among the sovereignties of this world : so Colum- 
bus’ invasion begins to be set aside; and one 

uarter of the globe will not be held in commen- 
by another! Imagination could expatiate 
widely on that chapter—but what have I to do 


with a new era in the annals of mankind ?”’—vol. 
iii., p. 73. 


In 1779 he contemplated, as one of the conse- 
quences of France’s profligate intervention in the 
American contest, that 


** She will one eres it, when the disciplined 
hosts of Goths and Huns begin to cast an eye 
southwards.’’—vol. iii., p. 208. 


Before the names of Clarkson or Wilberforce 
were heard of, he had expressed his indignation 
against negro slavery :— 


** Alas! how many of this age are swept away 
before me; six thousand have been mowed down 
at once by the late hurricane at Barbadoes alone! 
How Europe is paying the debts it owes to Amer- 
ica! Were I a poet, I would paint hosts of Mex- 
icans and Peruvians crowding the shores of Styx, 
and insulting the multitudes of the usurpers of 
their continent that have been sending themselves 
thither for these five or six years, e poor Af- 
ricans, too, have no call to be merciful to Euro- 
pean ghosts. These miserable slaves have just 
now seen whole crews of men-of-war swallowed 
by the late hurricane.’’—vol. iii., p. 279. 


The following notice of the first dawn of Cath- 
olic emancipation in 1784 is curious :— 

**There does seem to be a storm still brewin 
in Ireland, though a favorable turn has happened 
The people of property have found out there is no 


ag in putting votes into the hands of the Catho- 
i hey were Irish heads that did not make 





that discovery a little svoner. Can there be a 
greater absurdity than Papists voting for members 
of parliament! It will be well for those who 
invited them to that participation, if they can sat- 
isfy them without granting it! Haw often I re- 
flect on my *s Quieta non movere! It seems 
to me, from all I have seen of late years, to be the 
soundest maxim in politics ever pronounced. 
Think of a reformation of parliament by admitting 
Ser eee Yeu Seal Sore, bos Bel 
preposterous idea sho e n Pp 
by Presbyterians !’’—vol. iv., pp. 189-90. 


He was also an alarmed witness of the first 
broaching of that portentous change in our consti- 
tition, nicknamed parliamentary reform—gene- 
rated by the reckless ambition of the first William 
Pitt, and produced into actual discussion by the 
youthful indiscretion of the second—an ambition 
and an indiscretion destined, we are reluctantly 
persuaded, to bear bitter fruits even to the over- 
throw of the ancient constitution of England, 
which, already, the most ordinary eye can per- 
ceive to be in a transition to something, we fear 
not better, but certainly different. 

Its first serious appearance was in 1780, when 
some counties, under the influence of the whig 
opposition, began to form associations to forward 
that object, and is thus noticed by Walpole :— 


“The opposition, too, had thought to carry 
everything sword in hand, and, owing to their 
late progress to the country petitions, they af- 

to transfer parliamentary power to the asso- 
ciations, who were very ready to affect parlia- 
mentary airs, and accordingly assumed cognizance 
of matters actually pending in parliament. This 
has offended moderate men ; and many, who ap- 
proved the petitions, were alarmed at the associa- 
tions—with good reason; for the deputation, 
composed of three members of each committee, 
which is assembled in London, are going to take 
large strides indeed, and intend to propose to their 
several counties to demand annual parliaments, 
and to alter the mode of representation. The first 
would be an alteration of the constitution, and 
the last a most dangerous violation of it; and very 
sorry should I be to see either attempted. Lord 
Rockin gham, the Cavendishes, and that connex- 
ion, strenuously resist these innovations. Lord 
Shelburne and Charles Fox push them impetu- 
ously, though at first both opposed them : but the 
first will stick at nothing to gratify his ambition ; 
and the latter mus¢ stick at nothing, so desperate is 
his situation.’’—vol. iii., pp. 224-5. 


Walpole was a great persona! friend and admir- 
er of Mr. Fox, but we see he here admits him to 
have been actuated by the spirit and the motives 
of Catiline. 

Mr. Pitt, just coming into public life, and in 
opposition, unfortunately associated himself with 
this movement, and on the 17th May, 1783, revived 
this question, more, we are authorized to believe, 
with a wish of embarrassing the coalition minis- 
try, than with any hope, or even wish, of effecting 
“one iota’? of parliamentary reform ;—of this 
attempt Walpole says— 
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‘¢ Mr, William Pitt’s motion for reform of the 
House of Commons was rejected at past two this 
morning by 293 to 149. I know no particulars 
yet, but from a hasty account in a newspaper ; 
and to those intelligencers for the circumstances I 
refer you and him ; as I shall not have time to-day 
subelt to relate them after I have heard them, 
and must go to Strawberry Hill to-morrow morn- 
ing to receive company, and this must go away 
to-morrow night. 

“This great majority will, I hope, at least 
check such attempts. Indeed, when two hundred 
and ninety-three members dare to pronounce so 
firmly, it is plain that the spirit of innovation has 
gained but few counties. * * * * The object 
of altering the representation I think most danger- 
ous. We know wing well what good or evil the 
present state of the house of commons can do: 
what an enlargement might achieve, no man can 
tell. Nay, allowing the present construction to 
be bad, it is clear that on emergencies it will do 
right. Were the house of commons now existing 
the worst that ever was, still it must be acceptable 
to our reformers: for which house of commons, 
since the Restoration, ever did more than tear 
two prime ministers from the crown in one year? 
In short, the constitution of the house of commons I 
see in the same light as I do my own constitution. 
The gout raises inflammations, weakens, cripples ; 
yet it purges itself, and requires no medicines. 

o quack it would kill me.’’—vol. iv., pp. 99-102. 


The following notices of Lord Chatham’s exit 
from the scene on which he had so long played so 
great a part, is not unimportant to history? and 
confirms strongly the view which we were, we 
believe, the first to take (in our review of the 
Chatham correspondence) of his political charac- 
ter :— 

‘* [11th May, 1778.] Lord Chatham died this 
morning! * * * 

‘“‘[12th May.) Last night the house of com- 
mons voted a funeral and monument to Lord Chat- 
ham at the public expense, and the members are 
to walk at the burial. * * * All England, 
which had abandoned him, found out, the moment 
his eyes were closed, that nothing but Lord Chat- 
ham could have preserved them. Tow lucky for 
him that the experiment cannot be made! Grief 
is fond, and grief is generous. The parliament 
will bury him ; the city begs the honor of being 
his grave. * * * * The opposition and the 
administration disputed zeal; and neither care a 
straw about him. He is already as much forgot- 
ten as John of Gaunt. * * * * Fanaticism in 
a nation is no novelty; but you must know that, 
though the effects were so solid, the late ap- 
pearance of enthusiasm about Lord Chatham was 
nothing but a general affectation of enthusiasm. 
It was a contention of hypocrisy between the op- 

sition and the court, which did not last even to 

is burial.’’*—vol. iii., pp. 79-90. 


Walpole winds up the whole with his own opin- 
ion—which we believe to be very nearly a just 
one—of this celebrated man :— 


‘** Lord Chatham was a meteor, and a glorious 


*“*Lord Chatham’s funeral,’ says Gibbon, in a letter 
to Mr. Holroyd, ‘ was meanly attended, and government 
ingeniously contrived to secure the double odium of suf- 
fering the thing to be done, and of doing it with an ill 
grace.’ ”"—Ep. 
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one: people discovered that he was not a genuine 
luminary, and yet everybody in mimickry has 
been an ignis fatuus about him. Why not allow 
his magnificent enterprises and good-fortune, and 
confess his defects; instead of being bombast in 
his praises, and at the same time discover that the 
amplification is insincere? A minister who in- 
spires great actions must be a great minister ; and 
Lord Chatham will always appear so—by compari- 
son with his predecessors and successors. He 
retrieved our affairs when ruined by a most inca- 
pable administration; and we are fallen into a 
worse state since he was removed. Therefore, I 
doubt, posterity will allow more to his merit thar 
it is the present fashion to accord to it.”’—vol. iii., 
pp. 102, 103. 


There are several slight sketches given of the 
hereditary rivalry between the sons of Lord Chat- 
ham and Lord Holland. Walpole, as a personal 
friend of Fox’s, is inclined to depreciate Pitt, 
and to talk of the “ignorance, inexperience, 
vanity, and insolence of our raw boy of a minister,”’ 
(vol. iv., p. 215;) and while we admit both the 
house-of-commons talents and social good-humor 
of Mr. Fox, we detect both private and political 
partiality in the comparison which Walpole makes 
between him and his young rival :— 


‘* Mr. Fox shone with new superiority ; but even 
masterly eloquence is not his first quality. All his 
conduct is manly, and marked with strong sense, 
and first-rate common sense, which is the most 
useful of all. In short, he has that, and frank- 
ness, and firmness, and the utmost good-humor ; 
and, therefore, you will not wonder | am partial 
to him, and think him the only man I have seen 
who unites all those qualities Tike my father. I 


wish he may be minister as long.’’—vol. iv., p. 
126. 


And though he admits that Mr. Pitt—just step- 
ping on a stage which Fox had already occupied 
for above twelve years—exhibited not only great 
talents but laudable decency and candor, he adds 
to his eu'ogiam of Fox,— 


** His competitor, Mr. Pitt, appears by no means 
an adequate rival. Just like their fathers, Mr. 
Pitt has brilliant language, Mr. Fox solid sense ; 
and such luminous powers of displaying it clearly, 
that mere eloquence is but a Bristol stone when 
set by [the side of ] the diamond Reason.’’—vol. iv., 


p- 137. 

This only shows how reputation and personal 
partiality may dim the most acute vision; for 
assuredly, in the distribution of merits between 
these two great rivals, the voice neither of cotem- 
poraries nor of posterity has awarded to Mr. Fox 
the praise of exceeding Mr. Pitt in ‘‘ solid sense,” 
—and even Walpole himself at this very time 
quotes, as one of George Selwyn’s happiest say- 
ings that, ‘‘ Pitt and Fox were the industrious and 
idle apprentices.” Mr. Fox had, no doubt, great 
natural good sense; and, when he allowed him- 
self to exert it, a very sound judgment; but his 
whole life, private and political, was passed in a 
successful warfare on the part of his passions 
against those better qualities, which though never 
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extinguished, were generally silenced or subdued : 
and it certainly was not a very felicitous guess at 
the consequences of Mr. Pitt’s opposition to Fox’s 
audacious India Bill, that— 


“Mr. Pitt’s reputation is much sunk; nor, 
though he is a much more correct logician than his 
father, has he the same firmness and perseverance. 
It is no wonder that he was dazzled by his own 
premature fame ; yet his late checks may be of 
use to him, and teach him to appreciate his strength 
better, or to wait till it is confirmed. Had he 
listed under Mr. Fox, who loved and courted him, 
he would not only have discovered modesty, but 
have been more likely to succeed him, than by 
commencing his competitor. But what have I to 
do to look into futurity ?’’—vol. iv., p. 139. 


Mr. Pitt second or third fiddle to Mr. Fox! 
Well might Walpole doubt the accuracy of his 
glimpses of futurity : but these notices are valua- 
ble as exhibiting the prejudices and difficulties 
which the great minister had to overcome; yet 
from the moment that he rose in his own un- 
clouded majesty above the horizon, the star of Mr. 
Fox began to pale its ineffectual fire before him, 
was for a time totally eclipsed, and only reappeared 
in a disastrous twilight, when the shades of death 
had quenched the greater, the brighter, and the 
more beneficent luminary. England and Europe 
can never forget what they owe to the conserva- 
tive policy of Mr. Pitt in the great revolutionary 
struggle; nor the dangers with which they were 
menaced by the factious imprudence of Mr. Fox. 

Though we find these letters less brilliant and 
less important than any other parts of Walpole’s 
immense correspondence, we beg to say that we 
have not the least objection to advance against 
their publication : on the contrary, we think that 
Lord Euston, who has given them to the public, 
had not merely a full right, but even a kind of 
obligation, so to do, inasmuch as Walpole himself 
had destined them for publication, and the very 
fact, if they had no other merit, of their continuing 
and completing so extraordinary a series, would 
have required their publication. Walpole himself 
says, in August, 1784,— 


**T have been counting how many letters I have 
written to you since I landed in England, in 1741: 
they amount—astonishing !—to above 800 ; and we 
have not met in three and forty years! A corre- 
spondence of near half a century is, I suppose, not 
to be paralleled in the annals of the post-office !’’ 
—vol. iv., p. 188. 


We hope, and indeed we believe, that some 
other papers received by Lord Euston under the 
same circumstances will eventually see the light— 
the more the better: there has been already pub- 
lished much that perhaps might have been post- 
poned, or at least not published without more cor- 
rective explanations than we have hitherto had ; 
but as the case now stands, our wish is that all 
may be produced—let us have the whole Horace 
Walpole—and let posterity have the fullest means 
of appreciating the weight, and veracity of the evi- 
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dence of one who has chosen to appear in the 
character of general accuser of three generations 
of mankind. 

We have already, besides his works distinctively 
so called, above two thousand letters ; but we sus- 
pect that there are a great many more in existence. 
Of his letters, once a-Week for fifteen years, to 
Madame du Deffand, (vol. iii., p. 266,) making a 
total of near eight hundred, nothing has appeared 
but a few extracts in the notes of the Jady’s letters 
to him. These letters we suppose are in the pos- 
session of the Miss Berrys, who edited Madame 
du Deffand’s letters ; but we have no great expec- 
tations from them : written under the constraint of 
a foreign language and for the amusement of a 
blind old woman at Paris, they cannot, we pre- 
sume, be very interesting now-a-days. But large 
and probably valuable classes of his letters are still 
unpublished. Of the letters which he addressed 
(weekly) to the Miss Berrys during their visit of 
thirteen months, in 1790-1, to Italy, we have in the 
collective edition not, we suspect, much more than 
half. We have but one letter, that we recollect, 
to any person of the name of Walpole: and it is 
certain that, of his letters to Lord and Lady Hert- 
ford, Marshal Conway, Mrs. Damer, the Walde- 
graves, and other members of his own family, we 
have only a proportion, and probably not a large 
one. He took great pains to have his letters re- 
turned by his different correspondents; and we 
have no great expectation that much of any kind 
will be found except whatever further letters and 
papers may be in the possession of Lord Euston 
and the Miss Berrys. Of these the papers in 
Lord Euston’s hands will be probably the most 
valuable—they will certainly conduce most to the 
elucidation of Walpole’s personal history and char- 
acter; of which, as we have said in our former 
number, we are, in spite of the two thousand pub- 
lished letters, in a state of, if not ignorance, at least 
very imperfect knowledge. 

There have been added, to eke out these vol- 
umes, a few additional letters reprinted from the 
Selwyn correspondence, and a few from Walpole 
to other persons. There has also been reprinted, 
from the great 4to. edition of his work, his apology 
for his places, which we have already discussed, 
and the editor, or publisher, has been so uncon- 
scionable as moreover to reprint, from that edition, 
the ‘‘ Description and Catalogue of Strawberry 
Hill,’’—a repetition wholly superfluous and worse 
than useless, unless he had been pleased to take 
the trouble of adding, as might easily have been 
done, the name of the purchaser offeach article, 
and the prices which they respectively fetched at 
the late lamentable (we must call it) dispersion of 
that interesting collection. We are satisfied that 
Mr. George Robins would have willingly contri- 
buted his share to such a publication, and then, 
Walpole’s description of Strawberry Hill, with 
the practical commentary of the priced catalogue, 
would have been really worth republication. That 
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none of the persons concerned, or consulted, when 
they resolved on filling up the volume by reprint- 
ing the Description, which nobody wanted, should 
have thought of making so curious and appropriate 
an addition to it, would surprise us, if we did not 
see in what a bungling book-making style the whole 
publication has been mismanaged. 

We find, however, in the kind of appendix, 
which has been added to swell the volume, a few 
(twenty-four) pages which are new to the public 
—though not new to us, who had already seen a 
MS. copy—and which have some interest, and, 
with regard to the personal history of Walpole, 
some importance. This paper is entitled, ‘* Short 
Notes of my Life.”’ The editor says, simply 
enough ,— 

** These memoranda were probably not intended 
for publication ; but, as they furnish dates, and 
some other interesting particulars, it has been 
thought desirable to insert them here.’”-—Ep.— 
vol. iv., p. 335. 

We have no doubt that these notes, and every- 
thing else of the kind, which may be found in 
Lord Euston’s papers, were written for the ultimate 
use of the public, in some shape or other. We 
almost doubt whether Walpole ever, after his 
early youth, wrote a line—he certainly never, as 
far as we know, preserved one—which he did not 
merely intend, but carefully and often artfully 
prepare, for the press. These notes, indeed, tell 
very little that had not been told before ; but they 
exhibit, in a collected, and therefore stronger light, 
that appetite for literary fame ; and, in spite of all 
his affected humility, that curious anxiety and 
vanity about his most trifling productions, which 
were, we believe, the strongest passions of his 
life. 

We must find room for a few short specimens 
of this dry, yet characteristic, autobiography— 
beginning with the very few events which he takes 
the trouble to record. 

He tells us that he was born in Arlington street, 
on the 24th of September, 1717, O.S., and in- 
oculated for the small-pox in 1724. In 1725, 
he, with his cousins, the four sons of Lord Towns- 
hend, was placed under a tutor at Bexley, in 
Kent, and, in 1727, he was removed to Eton. 
We, then, find that— 

‘*T was entered at Lincoln's Inn, May 24th, 
1721, my father intending me for the law; but I 


never went further, not caring for the profession.’’ 
—vol. iv., p. 335. 


This date is a blunder of the printer, or editor, — 
as he, certainly, was not entered at Lincoln’s Inn 
at three or four years old. The true date is 
1731. He left Eton for Cambridge in 1734, and in 
1736— 


‘* Wrote a copy of Latin verses, in the Gratu- 
latio Acad. Cantub., on the marriage of Frederic, 
Prince of Wales. 

**My mother [Catherine Shorter] died August 
20th, 1737. 
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‘* Soon after, my father gave me the place of 
inspector of the imports and exports in the custom 
house, which I resigned on his appointing me 
usher of the e uer, in the room of Colonel 
William Townshend, January 29th, 1738 ; and, 
as soon as I came of age, I touk possession of two 
other little patent places in the exchequer, called 
comptroller of the pipe, and clerk of the estreats. 
They had been held for me by Mr. Fane. ° 

‘* My father’s second wife, Mrs. Maria Skerret, 
died June, 1738.’’—vol. iv., p. 336. 


The reader will observe, with some surprise, 
that his father’s second wife died within ten months 
of the decease of the first. The explanation of 
this enigma is, that Sir Robert had, during his first 
lady’s life, an intrigue with, and a daughter by, 
Miss Skerret, who had been maid of honor to the 
queen ; and, within a few months of the first Lady 
Walpole’s death, he married, and, in a few months 
more, lost the second. By an extraordinary and 
scandalous stretch of power, when Sir Robert was 
created a peer, his daughter, by Miss Skerret, was 
granted the rank of an earl’s daughter, and became 
the Lady Mary Churchill, so often mentioned in 
Walpole’s correspondence, The gossip of the day 
said that the infidelity of Sir Robert to his lady 
was reciprocated, and that our Horace himself was 
well known to be the son of the celebrated Lord 
Hervey, whom he certainly resembled in many 
points, in which he was the very reverse of Sir 
Robert. (Lady M. W. Montague’s Works, vol. 
i., p. 34. 

Horace continued at Cambridge* till 1739, 
when, *‘ he set out on his travels with his friend 
{and tutor] Mr. Thomas Gray.’’ They spent thirteen 
or fourteen months in Florence, ‘chiefly for the 
sake of Mr. Horace Mann, the English minister,% 
—a residence which we believe to have had a very 
mischievous effect on the after-lives of both Gray 
and Walpole. To the quarrel, which at the con- 
clusion of the residence at Florence separated 
these friends, there is no allusion, nor has it ever 
been clearly explained. Walpole, with a kind of 
prudential magnanimity, used to silence all dis- 
cussion on the subject, by taking, in a general 
way, all the blame on himself; but the details 
were certainly of a nature that Walpole was not 
willing to remember. On his return in 1741, he 
found himself member ‘for Kellington’’ [Call- 
ington] of the parliament which terminated Sir 
Robert’s ministry :-— 

* February 9th, 1742, my father resigned, and 
was created Earl of Orford. He left the house in 
Downing street belonging to the exchequer, and 
retired to one in Arlington street, opposite to that 
in which I was born, and which stood where the 


addition building to Mr. Pelham’s house now 
stands 


* We have somewhere read that, during his sotty 
residence at Cambridge, Horace Walpole had a fit o 
seriousness, and used even to visit convicts in the prison 
with a view to their religious edification. We have un- 
fortunately mislaid our reference; but the story, if true, 
is a very curious one. 
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**March 23d, 1742, I spoke in the house of 
commons for the first time, against the motion for 
@ secret committee on my father. This speech 
was published in the magazines, but was entirely 
en hens had not one paragraph of my real 

in it. 

“*My father died March 28th, 1745. He left 
me the house in Arlington street in which he 
died, £5000 in money, and £1000 a-year from 
the collector’s place in the custom house, and the 
surplus to be divided between my brother Edward 
and me. 

‘In May, 1747, I took a small house near 
Twickenham for seven years. | afterwards bought 
it, by act of parliament, it belonging to minors ; 
and have made great additions and improvements 
to it. In one of the deeds I found it was called 
Srrawserry Hin. 

**One night in the beginning of November, 
1749, as I was returning from Holland House by 
moonlight, about ten at night, 1 was attacked by 
two highwayman in Hyde Park, and the pistol of 
one of them going o rere gene’ grazed the 
skin under my eye, left some marks of shot on 
my face, and stunned me. The ball went through 
the top of the chariot; and if I had sat an inch 
nearer to the left side, must have gone through 
my head. 

** January 11th, 1751, I moved the address to 
the king, on his speech at the opening of the 
wession. 

**Mareh 20th, 1751, died my eldest brother 
Robert, Earl of Orford. 

** About this time I began to write my Memoirs. 
At first, I only intended to write the history of 
one year. 

** About the same time happened a great family 

uarrel. My friend Mr. Chute had engaged Miss 

icholl, a most rich heiress, to run away from 
her guardians, who had used her very ill; and he 
proposed to marry her to my nephew, Lord Orford, 
who refused her, though she had above £150,000. 
@ wrote a particular account of the whole transac- 
tion, 

** In 1752 I was appointed by Sir Hans Sloane’s 
will one of his trustees. 

**In December died Erasmus Shorter, Esq., 
the last and youngest of my mother’s brothers. 
He dying without a will, his fortune of £30,000 
came in equal shares between my brother Sir 
Edward, me, and my cousins, Francis Earl of 
Hertford, Col. Henry Seymour Conway, and Miss 
Anne Seymour Conway. 

‘In 1754 I was chosen for Castlerising, in 
Norfolk, in the new parliament. 

‘* About the same time I erected a cenotaph for 
my mother in Westminster ey So mee some 
years before prepared a statue of by alaroy 
at Rome. The pedestal was carved by ye 

“In March, 1755, I was very ill-used by my 
nephew Lord Orford, upon a contested election in 
the house of commons, on which I wrote him a 
long letter, with an account of my own conduct 
in polities. 

**In February, 1757, I vacated my seat for 
Castlerising, in ordet to be chosen for Lynn; and 
about the same time used my best endeavors, but 
in vain, to save the unfortunate Admiral Byng. 

** In September I erected a tomb in St. Anne’s 
churchyard, Soho, for Theodore King of Corsica. 

“©1765. Sept. 9th. Set out for Paris. 

a 1766. April 22d. Arrived in London from 
aris. 
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«1767. March. Wrote to the mayor of Lynn, 
that I did not intend to come into parliament 


in. * * 
oe May 28th. My letter to the mayor of Lynn 
was first published in the St. James’ Chronicle. 


** Aug. 20th. I went to Paris. Wrote there an 
account of my whole concern in the affair of 
Rousseau, not with intention to publish it yet. * * 

“©1777. In April my nephew, Lord Orford, 
went mad in, and was under my care; but as 
he had employed a lawyer, of whom I had a bad 
opinion, in his affairs, I refused to take care of 


** 1778. Lord Orford recovering in March, ! 
gave up the care of him.’’—vol. iv., pp. 339-357. 

These are, we think, all that he relates of the 
facts of his life down to 1779, when the notes ter- 
minate ; but he is much more particular in enu- 
merating his literary labors. The following ex- 
tracts will show the microscopic vanity with which 
—having so many higher claims to literary repu- 
tation—he enshrined in the records of his life the 
most inconsiderable trifles :— 

©1743. I wrote ‘ Patapan, or the Little White 
Dog,’ a tale, imitated from Fontaine; it was 
never printed. 

©1746. In July of the same year, I wrote 


‘The Beauties,’ which nbs Phy about till it 
got into print, very incorrectly. 

** About the same time, I paraphrased some 
lines of the first book of ‘ Lucan ;’ but they have 


not been printed. 

‘** 1748. I next wrote two papers of the ‘ Re- 
membrancer,’ and two more of the same in the 
year 1749. In the latter year, too, I wrote a copy 
of verses on the Fireworks for the Peace; they 
were not printed. 

‘¢ 1753. In November I wrote a burlesque poem, 
called ‘ The Judgment of Solomon.’ 

“1761. June 11th, wrote an epigram on the 
Duchess of Grafton going abroad. 

** Dec. 20th, wrote a few lines to Lady Mary 
Coke, on her having St. Anthony’s fire in her 


‘* 1772. Sept. Wrote some lines to Lady Anne 
Fitzpatrick with a present of shells.’’—vol. iv., pp. 
339-356. 

About some of these things, and others similarly 
mentioned, we know nothing and care little; but 
we dare say most of them will be found in Lord 
Euston’s papers. There is one composition men- 
tioned which excites our curiosity,— 

** 1766. Aug. 18th. Began Memoirs of the 
Reign of George the Third.’’—vol. iv., p. 352. 

These ‘‘ Memoirs,’’ we observe, are advertised 
as about to be published, in 3 vols. 8vo., under the 
editorship of Sir Denis Le Marchant. They are 
probably the contents of the celebrated vox B.* 

The following, which looks trivial, may not be 
without importance :— 

1761. July 16th, wrote the ‘Garland,’ a 
poem on the king, and sent it to Lady Bute, but 
not in my own hand, nor with my name, nor did 
ever own it.”’—vol. iv, p. 349. 


We know nothing of this piece—and should be 


* See Lord Holland’s Preface to the Memoirs, and 
Quart. Rev., vol. xxvii., p. 179. 
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glad if it were recovered ; if, as may be presumed, 
it was a panegyric, it would afford a curious con- 
trast with Walpole’s subsequent rancor against 
George III. and Lord Bute. We really have a 
curiosity to compare the ‘ Memoirs of George III. 
in 1766,’ with the ‘Garland’ of 1761. But upon 
this, no more than upon any other points of this 
autobiography, does the editor condescend to say 
one word; and we have not space, nor, we freely 
confess, materials to enter into researches on the 
present occasion. By and bye, or whenever there 
shali be reason to suppose that we have got to the 
bottom of the Walpole papers—these notes will 
probably be of value to the biographer who may 
endeavor to afford a full review of all Walpole’s 
works and a fair estimate of his literary and per- 
sonal character. We have on several occasions, 
but particularly in our recent review of the first 
two volumes of the Mann series, paid our contribu- 
tion to this future biography; and we trust that 
the time is not far distant when the remaining 
mass of his papers may be given to the public, and 
that the whole of his works, but particularly his 
letters, may receive the elucidatory supervision of 
a competent, that is to say, well-infomed, inquisi- 
tive, and communicative editor. 





(from a review of Townshend’s Memoirs of the House of Com- 
mons, in the Spectator.) 


BRIBING ENGLISH CHANCELLORS. 


Tue most useful part of this book, and not one 
of the least interesting, is the trial of Macclesfield 
—it is so strange in our days to have pecuniary 
eorruption brought home to a judge ; although it 
was not a trafficking for unjust judgments. Neither 
is the mode in which the business was conducted 
much less strange. Here is the evidence of one 
ef the masters in chancery touching the way in 
which he bought his place. 


‘The first informer is Mr. Thomas Bennet, 
appointed in June, 1723—‘I applied to Mr. Cot- 
tingham, and desired that he would acquaint my 
lord chancellor I had agreed with Mr. Horrocks to 
succeed him in his office ; and desired him to let 
me know my lord chancellor's thoughts, whether 
he approved of me succeeding Mr. Horrocks, 
Soon after that, I believe the next day or the day 
after, he met me, and told me he had acquainted 
my lord with the message I sent: he said, ‘ My 
lord expressed himself with a great deal of respect 
for my father, Mr. Serjeant Bennet, and that he 
was glad of this opportunity to do me a favor and 
kindness, and that he had no objection in the world 
to me.’ That was the answer Mr. Cottingham 
returned: he then mentioned that there was a 
present expected, and he did not doubt but I knew 
that. I answered, I had heard there was, and I 
was willing to do what was usual. I desired to 
know what would be expected. He said he would 
mame no sum; and he had less reason to name a 
sum to me, because I had a brother a master, and 
I was well acquainted with Mr. Godfrey, who had 
recommended me, and I might apply to them, and 
they would tell me what was proper for me to 
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offer. I told him I would consult them. Accord- 
ingly, I did; and I returned to Mr. Cottingham, 
and told him I had talked to them about it; and 
their opinion was a thousand pounds (but I believe 
I said 1 would not stand for guineas) was sufficient 
for me to offer. Upon this Mc. Cottingham shook 
his head, and said, ‘that won’t do, Mr. Bennet, 
you must be better advised.’ ‘Why,’ said I, 
‘won't thatdot It is a noble present.’ Says he, 
‘a great deal more has been given.’ Says I, ‘1 
am sure my brother did not give so much, nor Mr. 
Godfrey ; and those persons you advised me to 
consult with told me it was sufficient ; and I desire 
you to acquaint my lord with the proposal.’ Says 
he, ‘ I don’t care to go with that proposal ; you may 
fiud merptie else to go.’ Says 1, ‘ 1 don’t know 
whom to apply to.’ Says he further, ‘ Sure, Mr. 
Bennet, you won’t go to lower the price,’ (these 
were his very words; at Jeast 1 am sure that was 
the meaning of them,) ‘I can assure you Mr. 
Kynaston gave 1,500 guineas.’ I said that was 
three or four years ago, and since that time there 
have been several occasions of lowering the prices : 
the fall of stock hath lowered the value of money ; 
and I think I mentioned Dormer’s deficiency, and 
I did not know what the consequence of that might 
be; and therefore thought, at this time of day, 
when stock and everything had fallen, 1000 
guineas was more now than 1,500/., when Mr. 
Kynaston gave it. He still insisted he did not 
care to go with that message. Says I, ‘ Only 
acquaint my lord with it, and if he‘ insists upon 
more I will consider of it.’ Says he, ‘ There is no 
haggling with my lord: if you refuse it, I don’t 
know the consequence ; he may resent it so far as 
not to admit you at all, and you may lose the 
office.’ Then I began to consider, and was loath 
to lose the office, and told him I would give 1,500/. 
He said Mr. Kynaston had given guineas. Then 
I asked whether it must be in gold, He said, in 
‘ what you will, so it be guineas.’ In a day or 
two after, he came and told me that my lord was 
pleased to accept of me; and he should admit me 
as soon as opportunity served, and he would give 
me notice. ieortiedll. on the Ist of June he 
sent and desired me to come immediately, and to 
come alone, and to bring nobody with me, for my 
lord would swear me in that morning. Accord- 
ingly, I went; and the first question Mr. Cotting- 
ham asked was, ‘if I had brought the money?’ I 
told him, ‘to be sure, I should not come without 
it.’ He asked me what it was in. I told him in 
bank-bills, one of 1,0007. and the other 575/. He 
took them up and carried them to my lord. He 
returned back, and told me my lord was ready to 
admit me. I was carried up stairs, and sworn in 
his bedchamber.’ 

‘“‘The same worthy gentleman admits, in 
another part of his evidence, that when appointed, 
he was a younger brother, with an income of 2507. 
a year, or thereabouts; and that he had not 
bought the place had it not been for the cash of 
the suitors.”’ 


The following is stranger still ; for in it we 
see the chancellor transacting business in his own 
person. 

‘*The next witness was another master, Mr, 
Elde, expelled the house of cemmons ; who gives 
ano less graphic account of the bartering upon 
his admission. Hearing of the vacancy of one of 
the offices, he waited upon the chancellor to solicit 
the appointment. 
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‘The chancellor said he had no manner of 

jection to me ; he had kne-vn me a considerable 
time, and he believed I should make a good officer. 
He desired me to consider of it, and come to him 
again; and I did so. I went back from his lord- 
ship, and came again in a day or two, and told him 
I had considered of it; and desired to know if his 
lordship would admit me, and I would make him 
a present of 4,000/. or 5,000/.; I cannot say which 
of the two I said, but I believe it was 5,000/. My 
lord said, thee and I, or you and | (my lord was 

leased to treat me as a friend) must not make 

rgains. He said, if 1 was desirous of having the 
office, he would treat with me in a different man- 
ner than he would with any man living. I made 
no further application at all, but spoke to Mr. Cot- 
tingham, meeting him in Westminster Hall, and 
told him I had been at my lord’s, and my lord was 
pleased to speak very kindly to me; and I had 
proposed to give him 5,0007. Mr. Cottingham 
answered, guineas are handsomer [he had, it is 
plain, a true professional distaste for pounds.) I 
immediately went to my lord’s ; 1 was willing to 
get into the office as soon as I could; I did ca 
with me 5,000 guineas in gold and bank-notes. 
had the money in my chambers, but could not tell 
how to carry it—it was a great burden and weight ; 
but recollecting I had a basket in my chamber, I 
put the guineas into the basket, and the notes with 
them ; I went in a chair, and took the basket with 
me in my chair. When I came to my lord’s 
house, I saw Mr. Cottingham there ; and I gave 
him the basket, and desired him to carry it up to 
my lord. I saw him go up stairs with the basket ; 
and when he came down, he intimated to me that 
he had delivered it. (Cottingham subsequent! 
states that he carried it up to Lord Macclesfield, 
and left it covered up in his study, without saying 
a word.) When I was admitted, my lord invited 
me to dinner, and some of my friends with me ; 
and he was pleased to treat me and some members 
of the house of commons in a very handsome man- 
ner. I was, after dinner, sworn in before them. 
Some months afterwards, I spoke to my lord’s 
gentleman, and desired him, if he saw such a 
basket, that he would give it me back ; and some 
time after he did so. 

** Question. Was there any money in it? 

* Answer. No, there was not.’’ 

The following sketch of the career of a once 
notorious person exhibits some curious traits, as 
well as the want of coherence in Mr. Townsend, 
that we have already spoken of. The reader 
learns that Mr. Asgill escapes the bailiffs who 
were lurking for him at St. ws catarlae but his 
subsequent custody is without explanation. Nei- 
ther is the pecuniary story very clear. It is e 
to comprehend why Mr. Asgill should be sivtaned, 
since he felt himself religiously bound to fulfil the 
testator’s injunctions touching debts: but how a 
man with £3,000 a year should be reduced to “* eke 
out a scanty subsistence,”’ is not so intelligible. 

‘The circumstances attending the expulsion 
of Mr. Asgill, in 1707, prove that the author was 
amerced for the vices of the man; and that his 
wicked book might have gone unquestioned, had 
not his public deportment occasioned seandal. He 
was a lawyer of such sharp practice and unenvi- 
able notoriety, that the house might be somewhat 
excused in making violent efforts to rid themselves 
of his infectious megs - Patronized in 
early life by Dr. B ,a us cheat and 
projector, who built the new square of Lincoln’s 





Inn, he was nominated by the doctor’s will, his 
executor and residuary legatee, upon express con- 
dition that he would pay none of his debts. The 

executor, worthy of his trust, 


will religiously fulfil 
might have been doubted whether his power was 
equal to his honest inclination, in those days of 
imprisonment for debt and easy arrest, when not 
even the sacred person of a Russian ambassadon 
could escape the clutch of the sheriff’s officer. 
But Asgiil knew that he could insult the creditors 
with impunity. Dr. Barebones had secured to 
himself the snug borough of Bramber, by purchas- 
ing the whole street ; and, as Asgill became owner 
the town on his death, he had canvassed with 
success the votes of the electors. The House of 
Commons was a sanctuary which not even the 
boldest bearer of a writ could penetrate. Mr. 
ill sat and voted quietly for several sessions. 
When the commissioners repaired to Ireland, in 
1699, to resume the grants of forfeited estates, he 
went over to practise as a conveyancer, and, prob- 
ably with a view to attract notice, published a 
Treatise on the Possibility of Avoiding Death. 

** From Ireland, immersed in lawsuits, the ec- 
centric lawyer drained an ample revenue. Having 
bought a life-estate of £3,000 a year, for a small 
consideration, he gained « seat in the Irish House 
of Commons ; but was expelled, at the end of four 
days, for his book. ‘ If his work were from above,’ 
he said, ‘ it would kindle like a firebrand, and set 
the whole world in arms against death. If men 
and women will read the study of a seven years’ 
recluse, they will find it not the most unpleasant 
hour that ever they spent in their lives. For this 
I know, that nothing is more pleasant to us than 
news, and what I have said was never said by man 
before.’ This, of course, was the true reason for 
his saying it. Ejected in 1703 from the Irish 
men ana he returned to England, and sat for 

ramber without objection. In an interval of par- 
liament in 1707, being taken in execution at the 
suit of a creditor, he was committed to the Fleet. 
When the house met, he petitioned for his dis- 
charge, and was delivered by the sergeant with 
his mace. But, between his apprehension and 
discharge, complaint had been made of his book ; 
and, after a vigorous defence, the daring author 
was expelled, just lucky enough to escape by 
stratagem, from the officers who lay in wait for 
him at the door. 

** Within the walls of one or other London pris- 
ons, he lingered thirty years, and published a 
number of political pamphlets, in such idiomatic 
English, that Coleridge, no mean critic, has pro- 
nounced him and Defoe, to be the two best writers 
in our language. He also contrived to eke out a 
seanty subsistence by drawing bills and answers 
in Chancery. He affected eccentricity ; and from 
habit became what he affected, singular alike in 
person, speech, and dress. Death at last relieved 
this misguided literary member from the long peu- 
alties of want of principle, in 1738, at the advanced 
age of eighty. fing taunted by a friend, short! 
before he died, with the question whether he still 
thought he should be translated, he replied, with 
a e, on believed he Denes not, as he er 
his faith begin to stagger.’ ‘The imposter to others 
had never been a dupe to himself.” 
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From the Quarterly Review. 


Passages in the Life of a Radical_—By Samven 
Bamrorv. Third Edition. Printed for the 
Author. 2 vols. 12mo. Heywood. 1843. 


Mr. Samvet Bamrorp—bred, it seems, among 
the Methodists, and for a short time in very early 
life a sailor—was one of those Lancashire weavers 
whom the eloquence of Cobbett and the impudence 
of Hunt seduced into premature radicalism shortly 
after the close of our protracted warfare against 
revolutionary France. He was twenty-nine years 
of age when his name began to attract notice 
among the patriotic clubs of his district ; but had he 
been only nineteen we should be at a loss to account 
for a gross misstatement with which he opens his 
narrative. He alleges that all was quiet among 
the northern operatives until the corn laws were 
altered in 1815. Is it possible that he can have 
forgotten the whole series of tumults and trials— 
and alas! executions—that occurred in the man- 
ufacturing districts between 1810 and 1815t He 
is a poet—has he forgotten what was the subject 
of Lord Byron’s maiden speech in the house of 
peers! Has he forgotten the memorable ‘‘ Re- 
jected Addresses ’’ of that same year—‘‘ one thou- 
sand eight hundred and twelve ’’— 


® What made the baker’s loaf and Luddites rise, 
And filled the butchers’ shops with large blue flies?” 


But if Mr. Bamford had used a very little reflec- 
tion, he must have perceived the inconsistency 
between his own statement of the cause of the 
turmoil, and his own enumeration of its leaders? 
Were Hunt and Cobbett first heard of at the time 
of the Liverpool corn bill? Is it not notorious to 
all the world that these persons had been indefa- 
tigable in the excitement of political disaffection 
for many years before the downfall of Bonaparte ? 
—that they had acquired, long before there was 
any thought of a new corn bill, that influence over 
multitudes of their fellow-citizens which happened 
to pull Bamford into its vortex when the corn bill 
was the favorite ery, but which would have been 
the same, except as to some of its pretences and 
symbols, although the war had proceeded, and the 
corn laws remained as they were in the days of 
Tilsit? 

But we are not about to enter on a controversy, 
either historical or political, with Mr. Bamford. 
On all the questions connected with the years 
1816—1820, which he treats of, or alludes to, this 
Journal long ago expressed opinions from which 
we have never seen the least reason to depart. 
We have the fortune, or misfortune, to hold that 
the maintenance of the agriculture of this country 
is the very first duty of the government and the 
legislature ; and among all the dangers which we 
foresaw from ‘“‘ parliamentary reform,’’ not one 
appeared to us at the time, or appears now, more 
serious than the increase of strength which such 
a change in the constitution must give to the do- 
mestic enemies of our primary domestic industry— 





that which is the basis and safeguard of all the rest. 
On the last of these great questions Mr. Bamford 
thought, and thinks diametrically otherwise. As to 
parliamentary reform, his opinions seem to have 
undergone a considerable change since 1820. He 
is still, indeed, a reformer, and would fain be a 
sweeping one; but the lessons of experience have 
not been entirely thrown away upon a man of 
great natural shrewdness, and many upright and 
amiable feelings. Whatever Mr. Bamford’s the- 
oretical notions of political perfection may be, he 
has had motives and means for watching sedu- 
lously the doings of his own time, and arrived at 
the conviction that no real good can ever be 
achieved through such men and such arts as he 
has seen prominently connected, in every succes- 
sive stage hitherto, with the political disturbances 
of England. We shall quote by-and-by some 
striking passages on this head; but our principal 
object is to make our readers acquainted with his 
personal history in its stormier season, and espe- 
cially with some of his very clever sketches of 
the reformers of the regency period, and of the 
modes of life in the districts which they agitated 
and perverted, to the ruin of many well-meaning 
people, and to the ultimate benefit, not even of 
themselves—not even of one among them. 

Mr. Bamford, writing apparently from scanty 
notes after the lapse of two-and-twenty years, is 
not very bountiful of dates: but we gather that, 
having earned some distinction in his own town 
of Middleton, near Manchester, as a writer of 
anti-bread-tax songs and a speaker at a branch 
‘* Hampden club,’’ held in a Methodist meeting- 
house, he was one of the Lancashire delegates 
sent to London about the opening of the session 
1815-16, to watch over the fate of a petition for 
radical reform and universal suffrage about to be 
presented to the house of commons. 

At an evening assemblage in the Crown and 
Anchor, Mr. Bamford first saw some of the me- 
tropolitan lights—especially Mr. Cobbett, to whose 
** Register’ he had owed his earliest enthusiasm 
for reform—and Mr. Henry Hunt, orator, whom 
at this time he revered, and whom in the sequel 
he understood. 


** This was an event in my life. Of Mr. Hunt 
I had imbibed a high opinion; and his first ap- 
pearance did not diminish my expectations. He 
was gentlemanly in his manner and attire ; six 
feet and better in height, and extremely well 
formed. He was dressed in a blue lapelled coat, 
light waistcoat and kerseys, and topped boots ; his 
leg and foot were about the firmest and neatest I 
ever saw. He wore his own hair; it was in 
moderate quantity, and a little gray. His features 
were regular, and there was a kind of youthful 
blandness about them which, in amicable discussion, 
gave his face a most agreeable expression. His 
lips were delicately thin, and receding ; but there 
was a dumb utterance about them which, in all the 
portraits I have seen of him, was never truly 
copied. His eyes were blue or light gray—not 
very clear, nor quick, but rather heavy; except, 
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as I afterwards had rtunities for observing, 
when he was excited i ania ; at which times 
they seemed to distend and protrude ; and, if he 
worked himself furious, as he sometimes would 
they became blood-streaked, and almost started 
from their sockets. Then it was that the expres- 
sion of his lips was to be observed—the kind smile 
was exchanged for the curl of scorn, or the curse 
of indignation. His voice was bellowing ; his face 
swollen and flushed ; his griped hand beat as if it 
were to pulverize; and his whole manner gave 
token of a painful energy, struggling for utter- 


ance. 

*« Thomas Cleary, the secretary to the Ham 
Club, was also in the room; he was perhaps 
twenty-five or twenty-six years of age, about 
middle stature, slightly formed, and had a warmth 
and og in his manner, which created at once 
respect and confidence. He was, and I have no 
doubt is yet, if he be living, worthy of, and enjoy- 
ing, the esteem of all who know him. unt 
ferociously traduced his character at a subsequent 
election for Westminster ; but the shame recoiled 
on the calumniator. 

**Cobbett I had not seen before. Had I met 
him anywhere, save in that room and on that 
occasion, I should have taken him for a gentleman 
farming his own broad estate. He seemed to have 
that kind of self-possession and ease about him, 
together with a certain bantering jollity, which are 
so natural to fast-handed and well-housed lords of 
the soil. He was, I should suppose, not less than 
six feet in height; portly, with a fresh, clear and 
round cheek, and a small gray eye, twinkling with 
good-humored archness. He was dressed in a 
blue coat, yellow swansdown waistcoat, drab 
kersey small-clothes, and top-boots. His hair was 
gray, and his cravat and linen were fine and very 
white. In short, he was the perfect representation 
of what he always wished to be—an English 
gentleman-farmer.’’—vol. i., p. 18. 


We never studied Mr. Hunt’s “ gentlemanly 
manner and attire’’ so attentively as Mr. Bamford 
seems to have done. We remember that he had 
one of the most melodious as well as most power- 
ful voices we ever heard, and that the house of 
commons, when he entered it, listened with wonder 
and merriment to the then unusual vulgarity of his 
tones and phrases. He looked and spoke like a 
butcher of the prize ring. The picture of Cobbett 
is very good. 

We have no desire to dwell on some dark pas- 
sages in the early life of the noble and gallant 
person to whom we are next introduced. It must 
be sufficiently in the recollection of most readers 
that, some few years before this time, Lord 
Cochrane was expelled from the house of com- 
mons, in consequence of his having been tried and 
found guilty on a charge of conspiracy to defraud 
the stock exchange ; on which unhappy occasion, 
he was also struck off the navy list, and degraded 
from the Order of the Bath. These circumstances 
naturally endeared and exalted him in the eyes of 
the Westminster electors ; and he was now again in 
parliament, foremost of the aristocratical ‘ friends 
of the people,’’ and delighted to be the organ of 
the Manchester and Middleton constitution-mend- 
ars. 





On the day when parliament was opened, a 
number of the delegates met Hunt at the Golden 
Cross, Charing Cross ; and from thence, went 
with him, in procession, to the residence of Lord 
Cochrane, in Palace Yard. * * * There had 
been some tumult in the morning ; the prince 
regent had been insulted on his way to the house, 
and this part of the town was still in a degree of 
excitement. We were crowded around and ac- 
companied by a great multitude, which, at inter- 
vals, rent the air with shouts. Now it was that I 
beheld Hunt in his element. He unrolled the 
petition, which was many yards in h, and it 
was carried on the heads of the crowd, perfectly 
unharmed. He seemed to know almost every man 
of them ; and his confidence iu, and entire mastery 
over them, made him quite at ease. A louder 
huzza than common, was music to him ; and when 
the questions were asked ly, ‘ Who is he?’ 
‘ What are they about?’ and the reply was, ‘ Hunt! 
Hunt! huzza!’ his gratification was expressed by 
a stern smile. He might be likened to the genius 
of commotion, calling forth its elements, con- 
trolling them at will. On arriving at Palace Yard, 
we were shown into a room below stairs, and 
whilst Lord Cochrane and Hunt conversed above, 
a slight and elegant young lady, dressed in white, 
and very interesting, served us with wine. She 
is, if 1 am not misinformed, now Lady Dundonald. 
At length, his lordship came to us. He was a tall 

oung man, cordial and unaffected in his manner. 

e stooped a little, and had somewhat of a sailor’s 
gait in walking; his face was rather oval—fair 
naturally, but now tanned and sun-freckled ; the 
expression calm and self-possessed. He took 
charge of our petitions, and, being seated in an 
arm-chair, we lifted him up, and bore him, on our 
shoulders, across Palace Yard, to the door of 
Westminster Hall ; the old rafters of which rung 
with the shouts of the vast multitude outside.’’— 
vol. 1., pp. 19, 20. 


Before the debate, Mr. Bamford and his col- 
leagues paid a visit to the late Sir F. Burdett, 
who, even thus early, seems to have shown some 
symptoms of coldness and suspicion. 


‘* A number of us went, one morning, to visit 
Sir Francis at his house in Park place. e out- 
side was but of ordinary appearance, and the inside 
was not much better, so far as we were admitted. 
To me it seemed like a cold, gloomy, barely fur- 
nished house ; which I accounted for by supposing 
that it was perhaps the style of all great mansions. 
We were shown into a large room, the -~ re- 
markable thing in which was a bust of John 
Horne Tooke. Sir Francis came to us in a loose 
gray vest coat, which reached far towards his 
ankles. had not a cravat on his neck ; his 
feet were in slippers ; and a pair of wide cotton 
stockings hung in wrinkles on his long spare legs, 
which he kept alternately throwing across hi 
knees, and rubbing down with his hands, as if he 
suffered, or recently had, some pain in those limbs. 
He was a apiganon man on the whole, of lofty 
stature, with a proud but not forbidding carri 
of the head. His manner was dignified and civi 
familiar ; submitting to, rather seeking, con- 
versation with men of our class. He, however, 
discussed with us some points of the intended bill 
of reform, candidly and freely ; and concluded with 
promising to support universal suffrage, though he 
was not sanguine of much codperation in the 
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house. Under these circumstances, we left Sir 
Francis, approving of much that we found in and 
about him, and excusing much of what we could 
not approve. He was one of our idols, and we 
were loath to give him up. 

« Still I could not help my thoughts from re- 
verting to the simple and homely welcome we 
received at Lord Cochrane’s, and contrasting it 
with the kind of dreary stateliness of this great 
mansion and its rich owner. At the former place, 
we had a brief refection, bestowed with a grace 
which captivated our respect ; and no health was 
ever drunk with more sincere good-will than was 
Lord Cochrane’s ; the little dark-haired and bright- 
eyed lady seemed to know it, and to be delighted 
that it was so. . But here, scarcely a servant ap- 


peared, and nothing in the shape of refreshment 
was seen.”’—vol. i., pp. 21, 22. 


We have no doubt this is a fair sketch of Mr. 
Bamford’s impressions. Sir Francis was the 
representative of one of the very highest families 
in England—far nobler than nine tenths of the 
peerage—with education, accomplishments, man- 
ners, tastes, and personal habits in all respects 
suitable to his station, and with natural talents 
which would have made him a distinguished man 
in any condition of life. His family had been 
Jacobites—certain democratical theories, which 
Bolingbroke started in the bitterness of his baffled 
self-seeking, had left their traces—and the acci- 
dent of personal intercourse with so captivating a 
companion as Horne Tooke was likely enough to 
work on the feelings of a very young gentleman 
thus hereditarily indisposed to the existing govern- 
ment. He took up the theory of parliamentary 
reform, and during a long course of years did and 
suffered more for what he believed to be the cause 
of the people than any other contemporary of any 
class whatever ; but by the people he understood 
the nation: and, accordingly, so soon as events 
developed the truth that the so-called cause of the 
people was only the cause of envy, hypocrisy, and 
injustice, he acted in a manner worthy of his 
name and his courage, and dignified his old age 
by earning the deepest resentment of those who 
would fain have had him for their tool in mischief, 
and their accomplice in plunder. His political 
life well deserves to be recorded in detail: it 
would be a most interesting and instructive his- 
tory. 

We proceed to the debate in the house of com- 
mons :— 


‘* 1 well recollect, though I cannot describe, all 
the conflicting emotions which arose within me as 
I approached that assembly, with the certainty of 
now seeing and hearing those whom I considered 
to be the authors of my country’s wrongs. Curi- 
osity certainly held its share of my feelings; 
but a strong dislike to the ‘ boroughmonger crew’ 
and their measures held a far larger share. After 
a tough struggle at elbowing and pushing along a 
passage, up a narrow staircase, and across a room, 

found myself in a small gallery, from whence I 
looked on a dimly lighted place below. At the 
head of the room, or rather den, for such it ap- 
peared to me, sat a person in a full loose robe of, 
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I think, scarlet and white. Above his head were 
the royal arms richly gilded ; at his feet several 
men in robes and wigs were writing at a large 
table, on which lamps were burning, which cast a 
softened light on a rich ornament like a ponderous 
sceptre of silver and gold, or what appeared to be 
so. Those persons I knew must be the speaker 
and the clerks of the house; and that rich orna- 
ment could be nothing else than the ‘ mace’— 
that same thing, or one in its place, to which 
Cromwell pointed and said, ‘Take away that 
bauble ; for shame—give way to honester men.’ 
On each side of this pit-looking place, leaving an 
open space in the centre of the floor, were benches 
one above another ; and on these benches sat some 
three or four hundreds of the most ordinary-look- 
ing men I had ever beheld at one view. Some 
were striking exceptions ; several young fellows 
in military dresses gave relief to the sombre 
drapery of the others. Canning, with his smooth, 
bare, and capacious forehead, sat there, a spirit 
beaming in his looks like that of the leopard wait- 
ing to spring upon its prey. Castlereagh, with 
his handsome but immovable features—Burdett, 
with his head carried back, and held high as in 
defiance—and Brougham, with his Arab soul 
ready to rush forth and challenge war to all 
comers. The question was to me solemnly inter- 
esting, whilst the spectacle wrought strangely on 
my feelings. Our accusers were many and pow- 
erful, with words at will, and applauding listeners. 
Our friends were few and far between; with no 
applauders save their good conscience, and the 
blessing of the poor. What a scene was this to 
be enacted by the ‘collective wisdom of the 
nation!’ Some of the members stood leaning 
against pillars, with their hats cocked awry ; some 
were whispering by half dozens ; others were loll- 
ing upon their seats; some, with arms a-kimbo, 
were eye-glassing across the house ; some were 
stiffened immovably by starch, or pride, or both ; 
one was speaking, or appeared to be so, by the 
motion of his arms, which he shook in token of 
defiance, when his voice was drowned by a howl 
as wild and remorseless as that from a kennel of 
hounds at feeding time. Now he points, mena- 
cing, to the ministerial benches—now he appeals 
to some members on his side—then to the speak- 
er; all in vain. At times he is heard in the 
pauses of that wild hubbub, but again he is borne 
down by the yell which awakes on all sides around 
him. Some talked aloud ; some whinaied in mock 
laughter, coming, like that of the damned, from 
bitter hearts. Some called ‘ order, order,’ some 
‘question, question ;’ some beat time with the 
heel of their boots; some snorted into their nap- 
kins ; and one old gentleman in the side gallery 
actually coughed himself from a mock cough into 
a real one, and could not stop until he was almost 
black in the face. 

** And are these, thought I, the beings whose 
laws we must obey? This the ‘ most illustrious 
assembly of freemen in the world?’ Perish free- 
dom then, and her children too. O ! for the stamp 
of stern old Oliver on this floor; and the clank of 
his seabbard, and the rush of his iron-armed band, 
and his voice to arise above this Babel howl— 


‘Take away that bauble’— Begone; give place 


to honester men.’ 
** Such was my first view of the house of com- 


mons ; and such the impressions strong}y forced on 


my feelings at the time.. The speaker alluded to- 
was Henry Brougham. [heard at first very little 
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words, and the remarks of some whom I took for 
reporters, that he was violently attacking the 
ministers and their whole home policy. That he 
_ was so doing, might have been inferred from the 
wang exertions of the ministerial party to render 

im inaudible, and to subdue his spirit by a be- 
wildering and contemptuous disapprobation. But 
they had before them a wrong one for being 
silenced, either by confusion or menace. Like a 
brave stag, he held them at bay, and even hurled 
back their defiance with ‘ retorted scorn.’ In some 
time his words became more audible; presently 
there was comparative silence, and | soon under- 
stood that he had let go the ministry, and now 
unaccountably, as it seemed to me, had made a 
dead set at the reformers. Oh! how he did scowl 
towards us—contemn and disparage our best ac- 
tions, and wound our dearest feelings! Now 
stealing near our hearts with words of wonderful 
power, flashing with bright wit and happy 
thought; anon like a reckless wizard changin 
pleasant sunbeams into clouds, ‘ rough with black 
winds and storms,’ and vivid with the cruellest 
shafts. Then was he listened to as if not a pulse 
moved—then was he applauded to the very wel- 
kin. And he stood in the pride of his power, his 
foes before him subdued but spared—his friends, 
derided, and disclaimed—and his former principles 
sacrificed to ‘low ambition,’ and the vanity of 
such a display as this. 

‘1 would have here essayed somewhat with 
respect to Canning, and the character and effects 
of his eloquence ; but little appertaining to him 
remained on my mind. Every feeling was ab- 
sorbed by the contemplation of that man whom I 
now considered to be the most perfidious of his 
raee. I turned from the spectacle with disgust, 
and sought my lodgings in a kind of stupor; 
almost believing that I had escaped from a mon- 
strous dream. 

** Such was my first view of Henry Brougham ; 
and such the impressions I imbibed, and long en- 
tertained, of that extraordinary man. He sinned 
then, and has often done so since, against the best 
interests of his country ; bowing to his own im- 
age, and sacrificing reason and principle to caprice 
or offended self-love. But has he not done much 
for mercy, and for the enlightenment of his kind? 
See the African dancing above his chains! Be- 
hold the mild but irresistible light which education 
is diffusing over the land! ‘These are indeed 
blessings beyond all price—rays of unfading glo- 
ry.—They are Lord Brougham's; and will illu- 
mine his tomb when his errors and imperfections 
are forgotten.’’—vol. i., pp. 25—29. 

Shortly after this visit to London, Mr. Bamford 
was, it appears, the principal speaker at ‘ the first 
out-of-door meeting that was held at Rochdale.” 
On this occasion, besides ‘‘ refreshments at the 
Rose,’’ he was paid four shillings for his exer- 
tions; but he says it was the first and only time 
that he ever accepted money for performing at a 
reform meeting. He adds— 

‘I considered it a mean thing, though the prac- 
tice was eoming much into use, and several of my 
‘friends without any scruple continued to do so 
.until ‘their occupation’ was gone! It was a bad 
:practice, however, and gave rise to a set of orators 
-who made a trade of speechifying ;—and the race 
has not become extinct. These persons began to 
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of what he said ; but I understood from occasional | seek 


engagements of the kind; some would even 
thrust themselves upon public meetings, and then 
present themselves to the committees for remune- 
ration, and generally received it. He who pro- 
duced the greatest excitement, the loudest cheer- 
ing, and the most violent clappings, was the best 
orator, and was sure to be engaged and well paid ; 
and in order to produce those manifestations, the 
wildest and most extravagant rhodomontade would 
too often suffice. Such speakers quickly got a 
name ; the calls on them were frequent; and they 
left their work or their business, for a more profit- 
able and flattering employment; tramping from 
place to place, hawking their new fangles, and 
guzzling, fattening, and replenishing themselves, 
at the expense of the simple and eredulous multi- 
tudes. Steadiness of conduct, and consistency of 
principle, were soon placed, as it were, at a dis- 
tance from us. Our unity of action was relaxed ; 
new speakers sprung like mushrooms about our 
feet; plans were broached, quite different from 
any that had been recognized by the Hampden 
clubs; and the people, at a loss to distinguish 
friends from enemies, were soon prepared for the 
ew of informers, who, in the natural career 
of their business, became also promoters of secret 

lots and criminal measures of various descriptions. 

he good and fatherly maxim of the worthy old 
Major, [Cartwright,} ‘Hold fast by the laws,’ 
was Hy many lost sight of. 

‘* How far the moral of these facts is applicable 
to the present day, will be judged by an observant 
— and may perhaps not be deemed ill-timed 

y some of the more intelligent of those who have 
been found amongst the persons styled Chartists.”’ 
—vol. i., pp. 35, 36. 


Mr. Bamford wisely kept away from a meeting 
in the same month, (March, 1816,) which, in its 
day, was famous as ‘the blanketeer meeting ;” 
some 300 or 400 weavers attended, each with a 
blanket strapped on his shoulders, and a stout 
stick in his hand, resolved to march upon London, 
there, as one of them expressed it to our author. 
** to tak the nation on hand, and sattle o’ the debt.”’ 
These disciples of Cobbett’s sponge-doctrine were 
dispersed by the magistracy—about 150, drawing 
together again, made out one day’s march—and 
then the whole affair fell to pieces—for they had 
no money, and no inn-keepers would trust them 
for bread and beer. The discomfiture was fiercely 
resented ; and Bamford was, a few days afterwards, 
invited to partake in the scheme of retaliating on 
the magistrates and their constables by ‘‘ making 
a Moscow of Manchester.’’ He had less confi- 
dence in the ‘‘sagacity and integrity’ of ‘‘ the 
Manchester committee,’’ in consequence of the 
blanket failure—and consulted his then closest 
associate, Joseph Healey, commonly called Dr. 
Healey—a medical practitioner who makes a great 
figure in subsequent transactions, Finally, the 
doctor and Bamford told the messenger that this 
was a serious business—they could not think of 
engaging in it unless they saw evidence that Major 
Cartwright approved ; but that their secrecy might 
be depended on. ‘They awaited the issue in awful 
trepidation; and in the evening preceding what 
they understood to be the destined night of terror, 
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judged it prudent to remove to a village somewhat 
farther from Manchester, where the two friends 
took up their quarters in the garret of a “tried 
female reformer :’’— 


‘* We retired to rest and lay talking this strange 
matter over until sleep overtook us. I was first to 
awake, and seeing a brightness behind the curtain, 
I stepped to the window, and sure enough beheld 
in the southern sky a stream of light which I 
thought must be that of a distant fire. It was a 
fine crisped morning, and as I looked, a piece of a 
moon came wandering to the west from behind 
some masses of cloud. Now she would be en- 
tirely obscured ; then, streaks of her pale beams 
wal be seen breaking on the edges of the vapors ; 
then a broader glean would come; then again it 
would be pale and receding; but the clouds were 
so connected that the fair traveller had seldom a 
space fur showing her unveiled horn. I saw how 
it was; my conflagration had dwindled to a moon- 
beam, and as I stood with the frost tingling at my 
toes, ‘an unlucky thought’ (as we say, when 
exusing our own sins we impute them to a much 
abused sable personage) came into my head, to 
have a small joke at the doctor’s expense; and as 
it was a mode of amusement to which I must con- 
fess I was rather prone, I immediately began to 
carry it into effect. I gave a loud cough or two; 
the doctor thereupon grunted and turned over in 
bed ; when, in the very break of his sleep, I said 
aloud, as I crept beneath the bed-clothes, ‘ There ’s 
a fine leet i’ the welkin, as th’ witch o’ Brandwood 
sed when the devil wur ridin’ o’er Rossenda.’ 
‘ Leet !"—said the doctor; ‘a fine leet !—weer? 
weer’? ‘Why go to th’ windo’ and look.’ 
That instant my sanguine friend was out of bed 
and at the window, his head stuck behind the cur- 
tain. ‘There’s a great leet,’ he said, ‘tor’d 
Manchester.’ ‘There is, indeed,’ I replied, 
‘it’s mitch but weary wark is gooin on omung 
yon foke.’ ‘It’s awful,’ said the doctor; 
‘thei’r agate as sure as wee’r heer.’ ‘I think 
there’s summut up,’ I said. I was now snugly 
rolled in the clothes, and perceived at the same 
time that the docter was getting into a kind of 
dancing shiver, and my object being to keep him 
in his shirt till he was cooled and undeceived, and 
consequently a little sprung in temper, I asked, 
‘dun yo really think then ot’ th’ teawn’s o’ 
foyer’? ‘Foyer!’—he replied; ‘there’s no 
deawt on’t.? ‘Con yo see th’ flames, doctor?’ 
‘ Nowe, I conno’ see th’ flames, but I con see the 
leet ot comes fro’ em.’ ‘ That ’s awful,’ I ejacu- 
lated. ‘Aye, it’s awful,’ he said; ‘come an’ 
see for yorsel.’ ‘ Nowe, I'd reyther not,’ I an- 
swered ; ‘I dunno like sich seets; it’s lucky ot 
wee’r heer—they conno’ say at wee’n had owt to 
do wi’ it, at ony rate—con they, doctor?’ ‘ Nowe’ 
he said, ‘they conno.’ ‘It keeps changing,’ 
he said. ‘Con yo yer owt! I asked. ‘ Nowe, I 
conno yer nowt,’ he said. I however heard his 
teeth hacking in his head, and stuffed the sheet 
into my mouth to prevent my laughter from being 
noticed. ‘Ar yo’ sure, doctor?’ I asked. No 
reply. ‘Is it blazin up?’ I said. ‘ Blazin be 
hanged!’ was the answer. ‘ Wot dun yo myen, 
docter—is it gwon eawt then?’ ‘ Gullook!’ he 
said, ‘it ’s nobbut th’ moon, an’ yo knewn it 0’ th’ 
while.’ A loud burst of laughter followed, which 
I enjoyed till the bed shook.”’ 


This “‘ night attack on Manchester ”’ had ‘* failed 
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for want of arrangement and codperation,”’ (p. 45) 
—but the plan was not laid aside; and we are 
sorry to observe that Mr. Bamford appears to 
have been well aware of the devices resorted to 
with a view to its ultimate success. The habeas 
corpus act had been suspended, and thereupon the 
keeper of the chapel, in which the Middleton 
patriots had hitherto held their meetings, refused 
any longer to accommodate them. The work, 
therefore, must be carried on in a different manner, 
and Mr. Bamford states that various so-called 
** benefit societies,”’ ‘* botanical societies,’’ and so 
forth, were organized, the ‘‘ real purpose’’ of all 
which, *‘ revealed only to the initiated,’ was ‘* to 
carry into effect’”’ the conflagration of Manchester. 
How far he himself entered into the plan, he 
leaves in obscuro—but that he continued in the 
confidence of ‘‘the committee’’ is too evident; 
nor do we find one phrase distinctly implying that 
he at the time regarded their ‘‘ real purpose’’ as 
in itself blameworthy. Nor can we sufficiently 
express our wonder that so clever a man should 
not have perceived how fatally, by these revela- 
tions of the ‘‘real purpose of the Manchester 
committee,’’ he was undermining the whole struc- 
ture of his own subsequent narrative, throughout 
which he maintains, nay, assumes, that all the 
restrictive legislation and official strictness of the 
period constituted an unprovoked and unjustifiable 
series of aggressions upon the lawful liberty of 
the British subject—more especially of the en- 
lightened population of the manufacturing dis- 
tricts. 

‘* A cloud of gloom and mistrust hung over the 
whole country. The suspension of the habeas cor- 
pus act was 2 measure the result of which we young 
reformers could not judge, save by report, and 
that was of a nature to cause anxiety in the most 
indifferent of us. The proscriptions, imprison- 
ments, trials, and banishments of 1792 were 
brought to our recollections by the similarity of 
our situation to those of the sufferers of that 
period. It seemed as if the sun of freedom were 
gone down, and a rayless expanse of oppression 
had finally closed over us. Cobbett, in terror of 
imprisonment, had fled to America.’’—vol. i., 
p- 44. 
and Mre Bamford and Dr. Healey thought it as 
well to flee also—though not so far as America. 
What the immediate cause of their alarm was we 
are not told—but they fled to the moorlands. We 
must give the portraits of the friends as they 
started on this expedition :— 

Doctor Healey was about five feet six in 
height; thirty-two or three years of age; with 
rather good features; small light-grey eyes; 
darker whiskers and hair; with a curl on his 
forehead, of which he was remarkably proud. 
He was well set in body, but light of limb; his 
knees had an uncommonly supple motion, which 
gave them an appearance of weakness. He had 
an assured look ; and in walking, especially when 
with a little ‘too much wind in the sheet,’ he 
turned his toes inward, and carried an air of bra- 
vado which was richly grotesque. In disposition 
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he was, until afterwards corrupted, generous and 
confiding ; credulous, proud of his person and 
acquirements, * * * 

‘‘His hat was somewhat napless, with sundry 
dinges on the crown, and upsettings and down-flap- 
pings of the brim, which showed it to have tupped 
against harder substances than itself, as well as to 
have seen much ‘ winter and rough weather.’ He 
wore a long drab top-coat, which, from its present 
appearance, might never have gone through the 
process of perching. His under-coat was of dark 
uncut fustian, which by his almost incessant occu- 
pation in ‘the laboratory,’ preparing ointment, 
salves, and lotions, had become smooth and shin- 
ing as a duck’s wing, and almost as impervious to 
wet; his hamsters were similar in material and 
condition to his coat, whilst his legs were encased 
in top-boots, no worse for wear, except perhaps a 
leaky seam or two and a cracked upper leather. * * 

‘* But, the reader may say, we have only one of 
the travellers here; why does not the author fur- 
nish a portrait of the other? Behold him then. 
A young man twenty-nine years of age ; five feet 
ten inches in height ; with long well-formed limbs, 
short body, very upright carriage, free motion, 
and active and lithe, rather than strong. His hair 
is of a deep dun color, coarse, straight, and flaky ; 
his complexion a swarthy pale; his eyes grey, 
lively, and observant; his features strongly de- 
fined and irregular, like a mass of rough and 
smooth matters, which, having been thrown into a 
heap, had found their own subsidence, and pre- 
sented, as it were by accident, a profile of rude 
good-nature, with some intelligence. His mouth 
is small; his lips a little prominent; his teeth 
white and well set; his nose rather snubby; his 
cheeks somewhat high; and his forehead deep 
and rather heavy above the eyes. His hat is not 
quite so broken, but quite as well worn, as the 
doctor’s; his coat of brown cloth, as yet un- 
patehed, but wanting soon to be ; his waistcoat of 
lighter color, bare and decent ; his hamsters of 
dark kerseymere, grey at the knees; and his 
stockings of lamb’s wool, with some neat darning 
above the quarters of his strong nailed shoes. 
Such, reader, was the personal appearance of 
him who now endeavors to amuse thee.’’—vol. i., 
pp. 49-51. 


They spent two or three weeks, apparently, in 
rambling from one wild retreat to another—some- 
times hospitably sheltered by old friends and rela- 
tions of the doctor’s, one of whom was a quarrier, 
but kept also a mountain hostelrie—moge fre- 
quently, however, among very rough companions, 
habitual poachers and smugglers. When the 
alarm had subsided, or their small stock of money 
was exhausted, they at last ventured back to the 
world of weavers and reformers: and we must 
allow Mr. Bamford to paint his own return to 
Middleton. 

‘*Come in!—A glimmer shows that the place 
is inhabited; that the nest has not been rifled 
whilst the old bird was away. Now shalt thou 
see what a miser a poor man can be in his heart’s 
treasury. A second door opens, and a flash of 
light shows we are in a weaving-room, clean and 
flagged, and in which are two looms with silken 
work of green and gold. A young woman of 
short stature, fair, round, and fresh as Hebe—with 
light-brown hair in ringlets from the sides of her 
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clean cap, and with a thoughtful and meditative 
look—sits darning beside a good fire, which sheds 
warmth upon the clean swept hearth, and gives 
light throughout the room, or rather cell, A fine 
little girl, seven years of age, with a sensible and 
affectionate expression of countenance, is readin 
in a low tone to her mother :—‘ And he open 
his mouth and taught them, saying, Blessed are 
the poor in spirit; for theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven. Blessed are they that mourn; for they 
shall be comforted.’ 

** Observe the room and its furniture. A hum- 
ble but cleanly bed screened by a dark old-fash- 
ioned curtain, stands on our left. At the foot of 
the bed is a window closed from the looks of all 
street passers. Next are some chairs, and a 
round table of mahogany; then another chair, 
and next it a long table, scoured very white. 
Above that is a looking-glass, with a picture on 
each side of the resurrection and ascension on 
glass, ‘copied from Rubens.’ A well stocked 
shelf of crockery-ware is the next object, and in a 
nook near it are a black oak carved chair or two, 
with a curious desk, or box to match; and lastly, 
above the fire-place, are hung a rusty basket-hilted 
sword, an old fusee, and a leathern cap. Such 
are the appearance and furniture of that humble 
abode. —But my wife! 

‘She look’d; she redden‘d like the rose ; 
Syne, pale as ony lily.’ 
Ah! did they hear the throb of my heart, when 
they sprung to embrace me—my little love-child 
to my knees, and my wife to my bosom *— 

** Such were the treasures I had hoarded in that 
lowly cell. Treasures that, with contentment, 
would have made into a palace 

‘the lowliest shed 
That ever rose on England’s plain,’ 


They had been at prayers, and were reading the 
Testament before retiring to rest. And now, as 
they a hundred times caressed me, they found that 
indeed ‘ Blessed are they that mourn, for they 
shall be comforted.’ ’’ 

Notwithstanding one touch of the bravado—a 
most uncalled for one—it is impossible not to be 
pleased with this little interior: but what a con- 
trast to the scenes amidst which its soft light 
breaks upon us! 

In the middle of that same night Mr. Bamford 
was awakened by a knocking at his door, and a 
person in disguise entered, who turned out to be 
an intimate brother reformer, one who had been co- 
delegate with him in the recent embassy to Lon- 
don. This friend came to communicate and con- 
sult upon a new scheme of violence ; but Bamford 
at once, he says, condemned it as atrocious, and 
intimated a strong suspicion that some ‘‘ govern- 
ment spy” must be at the bottom of the sugges- 
tion. To this last notion, he tells us, he still 
adheres; but we own we see no reason to agree 
with him, for Mr. Bamford details, as thus opened 
to him in the spring of 1816, a plot precisely the 
same with that which was carried to the edge of 
execution exactly four years later by Thistlewood 
and his Cato street gang. A dozen steady men 
were, in short, to proceed to London, and com- 
mence a genera] revolution by the murder of the 
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- were imposed from a rudely engraved plate ; and | 


ministers at a cabinet dinner. However, Mr. 
Bamford says he protested, without a pause, against 
this scheme of assassination, and intimates that 
he would have revealed it to some person in 
authority, but for his dread of compromising 
friends who had put their confidence in him. 
Fully believing that he rejected the bloody pro- 

we are not however much surprised—seeing 
of what stuff his associates were made, and not 
finding the motive of his own moorland excursion 
clearly explained—that he should shortly after- 
wards have incurred such grave suspicion as 
caused his arrest. He was instantly conveyed to 
London, in company with Dr. Healey, an Irishman 
by name O'Connor, and four or five other leading 
members of the ‘‘ botanical society,’’ there to be 
examined before the privy council, on a charge of 
high treason : and we apprehend that if his knowl- 
edge and concealment, first of the ‘* Moscow 
Scheme,”’ and then of the “ Assassination Pro- | 
ject,”’ had been brought home to him, the conse- | 
quences must have been serious. As things stood, | 
he appears to have all along felt quite satisfied | 
that his arrest was a mistake, and could have no 
dangerous result—and thus at ease for himself, 
Mr. Bamford placed his talents at the service of 
his friends, whose case seemed to themselves and 
to him considerably more hazardous. He de- 
scribes his exertions in preparing the party for 
their examination—concocting the minutest details 
of the ‘‘one story’’—a fictitious story to wit— 
that was to be told and stuck to by the botanists 
—and in effect claims the chief merit of the ulti- 
mate escape of the whole detachment. 

He does justice to the authorities, high and low, 
on this oceasion ; and we remark in particular the 
very great respect with which he always treats the 
then secretary for the home department, one of the 
firmest and humanest of men, Lord Sidmouth. 
Some of his sketches of the scenes with the privy | 
council are amusing enough : for example— 


**On the doctor being asked how he spelled his 
surname? he answered in broad Lancashire— 
‘haitch, hay, haa, 1, hay, y:’ (H, e, a, 1, e, y:) 
but the pronunciation of the e, and a, being differ- 
ent in London, there was some boggling about | 
reducing the name to writing, and a pen and paper 
were handed to him. The doctor knew that his 
forte \ay not in feats of penmanship any more than 
in spelling ; and to obviate any small embarrass- 
ment on that account, he pulled out an old pocket- 
book, and took from it one of his prescription 
labels, on which the figures of a pestle and mortar 





these words, ‘ Josepu Heatey, Surceon, Mippie- 
ton. Puase Taxe Taste Spoonrvis or 
Tus Mixture Each —— Hours.’ This he 
handed to Lord Sidmouth, who, as may be sup- 
posed, received it graciously, looked it carefully 
over, smiled, and read it again; and passed it 
round the council table. Presently they were all 
tittering, and the doctor stood quite delighted at 
finding them such a set of merry gentlemen. The 
fact was, the first blank had been originally filled 








with 2 figure of two: ‘ Plase take 2 Table Spoon- 
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fuls,’ &c.; but some mischievous wag had in- 
serted two ciphers after the figure, and made. it 
read ‘ 200 Table Spoonfuls of this mixture each 2 
hours.” However it was, the doctor certainly 
imbibed a favorable opinion of the council.’’—vol. 
i., pp. 108, 109. 

Mr. Bamford was not liberated until after some 
days’ detention in Coldbath-fields ; but he dwells 
on his abode there as on the whole a pleasart 
interval of repose and good fare, and, be it added, 
of good resolutions. One night, he says, while 
his fellows were asleep, ‘‘ dreaming perhaps of 
the scaffold and the block,’’ he fell into a medi- 
tative mood, lived over all his past life, and formed 
and vowed a solemn resolution never more, if 
once set free, to meddle with political meetings 
and machinations. He made up his mind, he 
says, to what has now become his settled faith, 
viz., 


** That the industrious and poor man best serves 
his country by doing his duty to his family at 
home.—That he best amends his country by giving 
it good children; and if he have not any, by 
setting a good example himself.—That he best 
governs by obeying the laws; and by ruling in 
Jove and mercy his own little kingdom at home.— 
That his best reform is that which corrects irregu- 
larities on his own hearth.—That his best meet- 
ings are those with his own family, by his own 
fireside. —That his best resolutions are those which 
he carries into effect for his own amendment, and 
that of his household.—That his best speeches are 
those which promote ‘ Peace on earth and govd- 
will towards mankind.’—That his best petitions 
are those of a contrite heart, addressed to ‘Tur 
Kine or Heaven, by whom ‘they will not be 
despised ;’ and those to the governors of the earth, 
for the peaceable obtainment of ameliorations for 
his brother man.—And, that his best means for 
such obtainment is the cultivation of good feelings 
in the hearts, and of good sense in the heads of 
those around him.—That his best riches is con- 
tentment.—That his best love is that which com- 
forts his family.—That his best instruction is that 
which humanizes and ennobles their hearts.—And, 
that his best religion is that which leads to ‘ Do 
justice, to love mercy, and to walk humbly with 
his God.’—Would he triumph? let him learn to 
endure.—Would he be a hero? Jet him subdue 
himself.—W ould he govern? let him first obey.”’ 
—vol, i., p. 112. 


He was finally dismissed on the 29th of April, 
with a kind warning from Lord Sidmouth, and 
having entered into recognizances of the usual sort, 
resumed his industry at Middleton ; but the salu- 
tary impression was not as yet deep enough to be 
lasting. 


‘*T new went to work, my wife weaving beside 
me, and my little girl, now become doubly dear, 
attending school or going short errands for her 
mother. Why was I not content !—why was not 
my soul filled and thankful ‘—what would I more? 
—what could mortal enjoy beyond a sufficiency to 
satisfy hunger and thirst,—apparel, to make him 
warm and decent,—a home for shelter and repose, 
and the society of those he loved? All these I 
had, and still was craving,—craving for something 
for ‘the nation,’—for some good for every person 
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—forgetting all the time to appreciate and to hus- 
band the blessings I had on every side around me ; 
and, like some honest enthusiasts of the present 
day, supervising the affairs of the nation to the 
great neglect of my own,—of my 


‘Hours more dear than drops of gold.’ 


But it was not with us then as it is now: and we 
have that excuse to plead. We had none to direct 
.OF Oppose us, except a strong-handed government, 
whose politics were as much hated as their power 
was dreaded. We had not any of our own rank 
with whom to advise for the better.—no man of 
other days who had gone through the ordeal of 
experience; and whose judgment might have 
directed our self-devotion, and have instructed us 
that before the reform we sought could be obtained 
and profited by, there must be another—a deeper 
reform—emerging from our hearts, and first bless- 
ing our households, by the production of every 
good we could possibly accomplish in our humble 
spheres,—informing us also, and confirming it by 
all history, that governments might change from 
the despotic to the nmr gt as surely as 
death, would come the despotic again; and that 
no redemption for the masses could exist, save one 
that should arise from their own knowledge and 
virtue,—that king-tyranny and mob-tyranny (the 
worst of all) might alternately bear sway; and 
that no barrier could be in d, save the self- 
knowledge and self-control of a reformed people. 

‘* But, as I said, ve had none such to advise. 
Our worthy old major was to us a political re- 
former only ; not a moral one. His counsels were 
good so far as they went, but they did not go to 
the root-end of radicalism. He seemed to have 
forgotten in the simplicity of a guileless heart, 
good old man as he was, that the people them- 
selves wanted reforming,—that they were igno- 
rant, and corrupt; and that the source must be 
purified before a pure and free government could 
be maintained. 

‘* In the absence, therefore, of such wholesome 
monition,—in the ardor, also, and levity of youth, 
—and impelled by a sincere and disinterested wish 
to deserve the gratitude of my working fellow- 
countrymen ; it is scarcely to be wondered at that 
I soon forgot whatever merely prudential reflec- 
tions my better sense had whispered to me whilst 
in durance ; and that with a strong, though dis- 
creetly tempered zeal, I determined to go forward 
in the cause of parliamentary reform. 

** And so, as it were, like another Crusoe, I lay 
with my little boat in still water, waiting for the 
first breeze to carry me again to the billows.’’— 
vol. i., pp. 153, 154. 


We may pass over the rest of 1816 and the two 
following years very rapidly. Mr. Bamford ap- 
pears to have, during that period, kept aloof from 
** secret meetings,’’ and he condemns as well as 
laments the different conduct of not a few of his 
friends, who were mixed up more or less with 
plots and risings in Derbyshire and elsewhere, and 
two or three of whom forfeited their lives in con- 
sequence. Bat during this, as he says, prudent 
and tranquil interval, was he really without par- 
ticipation in the guilt for which others were thus 
punished? We cannot accept Mr. Bamford’s self- 
eulogies. He had from the first been “ the Lan- 
eashire Poet :”’ nor, though abstaining froin ‘* meet- 
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ings’’ during the suspension of the habeas corpus 
act, did he think it at all necessary to abstain 
from the worship of his inflammatory muse. It 
was at this time, he tells us, that he produced 
what seems to have been a very famous piece, 
** The Lancashire Hymn’’—he refers to it often as 
one of the prime glories of his career, and exults 
now in repeating stanzas which no doubt stimu- 
lated less studious reformers to deeds that realized 
at last their ‘‘ agonizing visions of the seaffuld and 
the block.’’ This hymn, he says, was “ originally 
intended for being sung to one of the finest of 
trumpet-strains, at a meeting at Middleton of per- 
haps 2000 people’’—at which meeting, we pre- 
sume, Mr. Bamford had no intention of being 
present !— 


** Great God, who did of old inspire 
The patriot’s ardent heart, 
And filled him with a warm desire 
To die, or do his part ; 
Oh! Jet our shouts be heard by Thee, 
Genius great of liberty ! 


When fell oppression o’er the land 
Hung like a darksome day ; 

And, crushed beneath a tyrant’s hand, 
The groaning people lay ; 

The patriot band, impelled by Thee, 

Nobly strove for liberty. 


And shall we tamely now forego 
The rights for which they bled— 
And crouch beneath a minion’s blow, 
And basely bow the head ? 
Ah! no; it cannot, cannot be ; 

Death for us, or liberty ! 


Have we not heard the infant's cry, 
And marked the mother’s tear— 
That look, which told us mournfully 
That wo and want were there? 

And shall they ever weep again— 
And shall their pleadings be in vain? 


By the dear blood of Hampden, shed 
In freedom's noble strife! 
By gallant Sydney's gory head ! 
By all that ’s dear to life! 
They shall not supplicate in vain , 
No longer will we bear the chain. 


Souls of our mighty sires! behold 
This band of brothers join. 
Oh; never, never be it told, 
That we disgrace your line ; 
If England wills the glorious deed, 
We'll have another Runnimede.”’ 
The patriotic poet adds— 


‘* Methinks I now observe my elderly reader first 
secure his spectacles, and then shaking his head, 
say, ‘Ah! he is wide at sea again ; with a — 
mast, a heavy sail, and not so much as the breadt 
of a duck’s foot for oar or rudder.—What next? 
—Doth he founder head down, or again break 
ashore t’—Let us see.’’—vol. i., p. 167. 


Mr. Bamford was at length called into action 
by the appearance of Orator Hunt in Lanca- 


| shire. 




















‘¢ Thou raised’st thy voice, and the people awaking, 
Beheld the foul source of corruption displayed ; 
And, loyal stupidity quickly ye a 
They found themselves plundered, oppressed, 
and betrayed ; 
Then, loud as the storm in its fury out-rushing, 
The shouts of the thousands for freedom arose ; 
And liberty only shal] soothe them to hushing, 
And liberty only shall lull to repose. 


‘* Such were the sentiments with which Henry 
Hunt was received at Manchester, in January, 
1819.’’—vol. i., p. 159. 


From that time the plan of a ‘* monster meet- 
ing,’’ to take place in summer, was the one great 
subject of discussion—and of diligent preparation 
there was no lack. Mr. Bamford’s blood was 
effectually stirred ; and no man, by his own ac- 
count, was so indefatigable in the drillings and 
trainings of the Middleton district. He alludes to 
the advantage they derived from the zealous super- 
intendence of a few retired soldiers. Perhaps his 
brief early experience on board a man-of-war—(of 
which his language often reminds the reader)— 
may have given additional value to the exertions of 
the ‘* Middleton Captain.’’ 

We are under no temptation to dwell on the 
Peterloo chapters of this biography. Mr. Bam- 
ford asserts and maintains that the drillings, flags 
of ‘* universal suffrage or death,” &c., were ali 
harmless in intention, and considers the forcible 
dispersion of the mighty host of (according to radi- 
cal authorities) 100,000 or 130,000 reformers on 
the 16th of August, as the mest heinous outrage 
against liberty recorded in our nation’s history. 
For our own view of the whole unhappy affair we 
refer to an article in our 22d volume (pp. 493, 
&c.)—in the course of which a contemporary ‘‘ pe- 
tition’? by Mr. Bamford is more than once quoted. 

He had taken too prominent a share in the 
business to escape the attention of the police. 
About ten days afterwards he was once more 
arrested at midnight—and conveyed to Manchester 
Jail. We cannot but pause for a moment over his 
very striking salutation of those precincts. 


‘* Reader! hath it ever been thy fortune, or mis- 
fortune, to pass from Bridge-street in Manchester 
to New PP mache in Salford? Hath business, 
or pleasure, or curiosity, or charity towards an af- 
flicted prisoner, or mercy, or a yearning love for 
some of thine own in trouble, or interest, or duty, 
ever led thee that way! If so, thou hast passed 
a very plain bridge, with high parapets of a dull 
red stone, and spanning, with two arches, a rather 
broad stream, which here flows torpid, black, and 
deep, betwixt the said towns. Venice hath her 
‘Bridge of Sighs ;’ Manchester its ‘ Bridge of 
Tears,’ and this is it. 

“Who, that recurs to recollections during forty 
ears, and cannot enumerate tragedies enacted 
ereabouts, and calamities witnessed, which have 

called forth tears enow to have washed these chan- 
nels with their stream? Do not we still hear, as it 
were, the appalling ery, when, during a great 
flood, a scaffold, on which nine human beings 
stood, broke down, and they were swept away, 
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whilst hundreds of their fellow-townsmen and rela- 
tives stretched forth their hands, and implored God 
and man to save them, but in vain? Who hath 
so soon forgotten the thirty-four fine fellows, who 

rished at the launch of a boat? and that still 
ears not the shout of horror which arose off this 
bridge at the dreadful sight? the heart-broken 
moans of wives and children, fathers and mothers, 
brothers and sisters, as they came, distracted and 
weeping, to bestow an embrace which could not 
be returned? 

** And thou, too, poor and beautiful, and inno- 
cent Lavina Robinson—what heart but responds to 
thy affliction! It was midnight, and there came 
a deep moan, that told of grief not to be comforted 
—of a wounded spirit which could not be borne. 
Soft, but hasty footsteps approached—and, again, 
tones were heard almost too plaintive for human 
woe. Then there was a pause, and a plunge, and 
a choking, bubbling scream—and all was silent 
around that Bridge of Tears ! 

‘*How many hundreds of human beings have 
crossed this bridge, conscious they were never to 
return? What strings of victims have been dragged 
over it !—some in the serenity of innocence, some 
in the consciousness of habitual guilt, and others 
in a bowed and contrite spirit; but each followed 
by weeping friends, who still loved, when all 
the world besides was hostile or indifferent to their 
feel..%. 9°. 

** And now asad spectacle occurs to my recol- 
lection. It was a fine sunny forenoon, and the 
church bells were tolling funereally, and Bridge- 
street was so crowded, that you might have walked 
on human heads. All eyes was turned towards 
this Bridge of Tears, and what came there! Ah! 
men on horseback, with scarlet liveries, and white 
wands ; and trumpeters richly invested, who sent 
forth a note of wail that might have won pity from 
a heart of stone. Next came halberdiers, and jav- 
elin-men ; and then a horseman of lofty, but gen- 
tle bearing, who, as he rode, turned, and cast a 
kind look towards one who followed, sitting high 
in a chair of shame, placed ina cart. And who 
is he? that youth so heart-broken and hopeless, 
that draws tears from all eyes? at whose approach 
all heads are bared, all expressions are hushed, 
save sobs and prayers! For though he was but 
a ‘poor Irish lad,’ they said ‘he was very 
comely,’ and ‘it was a great pity,’ and ‘hard 
that he could not be spared,’ and then, ‘ might 
God support and comfort him!’ High he sate, 
with his back to the horses, his whole person ex- 
posed, his feet and well-formed limbs being in- 
cased in white trousers, stockings, and pumps, as 
if he were going to a bridal. Tis vest also was 
light colored, and a short jacket displayed his 
square and elegant bust; his shirt was open at 
the collar, and his brown hair was parted grace- 
fully on his forehead, and hung upon his shoul- 
ders. Despair and grief beyond utterance, were 
stamped on his countenance, mingled with a resig- 
nation which said, ‘ Father, not my will, but thine 
be done. Receive my spirit.’’ He seemed faint 
at times, and his color changed, and he tasted an 
orange, listening anon to the consolations of reli- 
gion. Tears would gush down his cheeks, and as he 
stooped to wipe them with his handkerchief he was 
somewhat withheld by the cords which bound him 
to that seat of shame. A coffin, a Jadder and a 
rope, were in the cart below him; whilst by his 
side walked a dogged-looking fellow, whose eyes 
were perhaps the only ones unmoistened that day. 
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This was, indeed, a passage of tears; and a day 
of sadness, and of contemplation on the mysteries 
of life and death; with the consolement, at last, 
that now ‘his troubles were ended,’ and ‘all 
tears were wiped from his eyes.’ 

‘*Such was the spectacle of that ‘ poor Irish 
lad,’ George Russel, who was hanged on Newton 
Heath—for stealing a piece of fustian! or, as the 
old ballad had it— 


“<¢To rob the croft 
I did intend, 
Of Master Sharrock’s 
At Mill-gate end.’ 


‘* Far be it from my wish, friend reader, to pal- 
liate wrong of any degree ; but let us hope, and 
if necessary, entreat, that all waste of life, like 


this, may have now passed forever from England.” 
—vol. i., pp. 87-90. 


From the scene of these rueful associations 
Bamford was transferred next day to Lancaster 
Castle—where he remained for some space in du- 
rance, in company with Mr. Hunt, Dr. Healey, 
and eight others; but it was finally determined 
that their trial should take place at York, in the 
spring ; and they were set free on bail during the 
interval, Sir Charles Wolseley being surety for 
the Lancashire poet. He had been introduced to 
that gentleman shortly before by Mr. Peter Fin- 
nerty, who then managed the Lancashire corre- 
spondence of the Morning Chronicle, and who had 
found Bamford useful in supplying him with notes 
of proceedings before magistrates, when the regu- 
lar reporters were excluded. ‘* Such,’’ says Mr. 
Bamford, ‘* was my first connexion with the news- 
paper press :’’—how much or how little he has 
been connected with it in the sequel we are not 
informed. Sir Charles invited Mr. Finnerty and 
his humbler coadjutor to pay him a visit at Wolse- 
ley Hall, and they did so immediately after the 
liberation from Lancaster. It was the baronet’s 
hope that Bamford, of whom he had formed a high 
opinion, might henceforth be regularly employed 
by the Morning Chronicle; and it had been ar- 
ranged that, instead of returning at once to Mid- 
dleton, he should make a tentative excursion to 
London under Peter’s wing. 


«I went over to the hall, and found Finnerty 
quite comfortably domiciled. Lady Wolseley was 
in the straw up stairs, so that Sir Charles had 
much of his own way below. Friend Finnerty, 
now that he had the run of a splendid suite of 
apartments, attendance of servants, and all hospi- 
talities, was also somewhat changed in his manner. 
His place was in the parlor with Sir Charles ; 
mine in the housekeeper’s room, with the occa- 
sional company of that amiable, respectable, and 
well-informed lady. I dined with her in the ser- 
vants’ hall, aud took my other meals in her apart- 
ment, in company with her, the lady’s maid, a 
joking, smiling, and modest young girl, and a 
Monsieur something, the French cook. I lived 
pretty agreeably amongst my kind-hearted new 
acquaintances, yet, at times, | could not prevent 

loomy sensations from pressing on my mind. 
Finnert had become quite condescending, for 
which I could not prevail on myself to feel thank- 





ful. Sir Charles was always kind and affable, 
without pretension; but still I could not but feel 
that in his house I was only a very humble guest. 
I had read how ‘an Ayrshire ploughman’ had 
once been deemed good mv for a Scottish 
duchess ; but I found that the barriers of English 
rank were not to be moved by ‘a Lancashire 
weaver,’ though he could say, ‘1 also am a poet,’ 
and, quite as much as the Scottish bard, a patriot 
also. I lodged at the inn; and often on mornings 
would I stroll out solitarily to look at the deer on 
the moorlands. Those majestic and beautiful ani- 
mals would toss their proud antlers—gaze a mo- 
ment in surprise, as if they also knew | was a 


stranger. 
"9 he it — the glad morning came, when an 


end was to tto this. [ was to go with Fin- 
nerty to London, with a gig and horse which 
Charles Pearson had left at Stafford, I think on 
his way down to Lancashire. Sir Charles made 
me a present of two pounds; Finnerty took the 
whip, and, bidding morning to our worthy 
host, we drove slowly from Wolseley Hall.”— 
vol. ii., p. 29. 


The gig journey is given at some length. Peter 
Finnerty, pink of philanthropy, was so savage in 
his treatment of the lent steed, that the poet often 
walked for miles in the mud rather than witness 
it; nor was he soothed by the great man’s demea- 
nor towards himself. ‘I soon found,’’ says our 
Lancashire Burns, ‘‘ that he wished me to be a 
useful companion on the road—that is, a kind of 
half-cad and half-comrade.”’ 


** At Litchfield, Finnerty spent an hour in look- 
ing at the cathedral, whilst I looked after the 
mare at the inn, At Birmingham, which we 
reached tardily, we dined, gave the mare a good 
feed, and, after resting two hours, my friend, un- 
expectedly by me, gave the word to proceed ;— 
and, with reluctance on my part, for I thought the 
beast had done enough for that day, we went on 
to some road-side inn, about nine miles further, 
where we got down, and the jaded thing was 
released sak put into a warm stable. On looking 
over the luggage, it was discovered that a new 
silk umbrella, which Finnerty had bought at Man- 
chester, was missing. He went into a passion, 
and stormed with all the wordiness and gesticula- 
tion for which his countrymen are remarkable ; 
whilst I, sometimes provoked, sometimes amused, 
sat coolly and pias ti a pipe until supper was 
ready. He Jaid all the blame on me: he expected 
I would have seen that the luggage was safe ; he 
had trusted all to me, and was thus disappointed, 
like a fool as he was, for troubling himself about 
other people’s welfare. He was sure it had 
been left at Birmingham, and it was my neglect in 
not putting it in the gig; and then in he re- 
peated what it had cost him—two pounds, I think. 

* * * « * * * 

**On entering Oxford I was struck by the noble 
and venerable appearance of many of its buildings, 
which I concluded, in my own mind, must be its 
churches and colleges. The streets were occu- 
pied by a numerous and very respectable-looking 
population ; and I was not long in deserying by 
the peculiarity of their dress, some of those fortu- 
nate and ingenious youths who, ‘born with silver 
spoons in their mouths,’ are, as we are taught to 
believe, ‘designed by a wise Providence,’ and 
are certainly permitted by a wise people (!) to 
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spoon up the riches and superfluities, which else 
would, by their very grossness, render said people 
dull of intellect, and sluggish in action; and yet 
I didn’t think the young fellows looked like 
‘ spoonies.’ ’’—vol. ii., p. 34. 


At Oxford Mr. Finnerty found a pretty young 
lady waiting for him—and in her presence the 
umbrella was again handled in a style so intolera- 
ble to Mr. Bamford, that he took his leave of the 
pair abruptly, and set off, late in the evening, to 
walk the rest of the way to London solus. Night 
overtakes him before he has got beyond Nuneham 
—and he seeks the shelter of a public-house on 
the way-side, where, among a group of village 
carousers, he finds a warm reception. 


‘** Whilst we were chattering and enjoying our- 
selves comfortably with our pipes, some young 
fellows came into the next room, and called for 
ale. They were in high glee, and from their con- 
versation, which we could not but hear, we learned 
that there had been a kind of battle royal in the 
village, betwixt some of the lads of the place, and 
a party of collegians, and that the latter, after 
fighting bravely, which they allowed them the 
merit of generally doing, had been soundly thrash- 
ed, and compelled to retreat. Some inquiries, on 
my part, elicited an opinion from the company as 
to the general conduct of the young gentlemen at 
college; and it certainly, like all other human 
emanations, had its dark side as well as its bright 
one, only rather more of the former than should 
be expected, considering they were to become 
exemplars to, and directors of, others. 

“*They were represented as courageous fight- 
ers, generous remunerators, and profuse spenders ; 
all of which most of the company allowed were 
good English gentlemanly qualities; buat then, in 
their intercourse with those not of their class, they 
were represented as being arrogant, wilful, and 
capricious ; and too prone to lay on hard, when 
they got the upper hand. 

** It was not to be wondered at, said an elderly 
person who sat on the other side of the room—it 
was not the young gentlemen’s fault, but the 
fault of their ‘ Pa’s’ and ‘ Ma’s’ at home, and 
of the institutions of the country. If Will was 
schooled to be an officer in the army, would he 
not begin by trying to domineer over, and com- 
mand all who would submit to him? If Dick was 
to have his father’s broad acres, how could he 
better prepare for the enjoyment of them, as 
things went, than by learning to drink, gamble, 
and box ; by picking up stable-slang ; and becom- 
ing a connoisseur in ‘dogs, horse-flesh, and 
women?’ as they had it—and by an early imita- 
tion of that reckless self-willedness which he had 
seen practised by his class at home. If James is 
for the church, should he not learn to be com- 
bative when a boy: inasmuch as he would have 
to contend against ‘the world, the flesh,’ and— 
another antagonist ; and in favor of tithes, prefer- 
ments, and fat livingst And if Jack was prepar- 
ing for the navy, what so natural as that he 
should practise with a bamboo, instead of a rope’s 
end, on the heads and shoulders of the king’s sub- 
jects? Great folks, he said, sent their sons to 
college, and they came there tainted with the 
vices of their order, and the follies of their pa- 
rents : they were here planted thick together hke 
young trees ; the rank and worthless dragged the 
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others up; the vicious overshadowed the virtuous, 
and when they had become noxious or morally 
withered, they went back into the world, as their 
fathers had done, to prepare a new race to suc- 
ceed them. All allowed that the elderly gentle- 
man’s remarks were about the fact; I begged 
leave to drink his health, the company followed 
my example, and the conversation then becoming 
general, and chiefly on rural affairs, I went to 
bed.’’—vol. ii., pp. 37, 38. 


That lost umbrella, it turns out, had not merely 
interrupted, but forever destroyed, the friendship 
between Finnerty and the Lancashire poet. When 
he called at Peter’s house in the suburbs of Lon- 
don, a few days afterwards, his reception was 
this :-— 


**He seemed, I thought, very mysterious and 
embarrassed in his manner; did not ask me to sit 
down, or take anything, but at last said, ‘ Would 
you like a walk round the square, Bamford?’ I, 
thinking he wished for more private conversation, 
said I would ; and we went out, and walked round 
a large square hollow, like to those laid down for 
the foundations of houses, with a fence of deal 
boards all around. We paced once round this 
place, chatting about indifferent matters, I expect- 
ing him to introduce my business with the Morn- 
ing Chronicle: and at last, on my mentioning it, 
he did say he had not been able to see Mr. Perry 
yet. We had then arrived at the angle from 
whence we set out, and were opposite his own 
door, when giving me his hand, he said, ‘Good 
morning, Bamford ; I shall be seeing you in town 
some of these days ;’ and with that he went into 
the house, and shut the door. I was mute with 
astonishment: my first impulse was to send the 
pannel in with my foot; but then, I thought, 
neither the door nor its owner had done me harm, 
and at last consoling myself with the reflection 
that it was no place for a worthy honest man, and 
that I was better out of it than within it, I went 
away.’’—vol. ii., pp. 45, 46. 

We hear no more of Peter. Nor did Mr. Hunt 
give himself much trouble about his partner in 
misfortune. The “‘ great man’’ presented him to 
his Aspasia, a ‘‘ Mrs. V.’’—*‘ originally one of 
the finest of her species’’—entertained him once 
or twice at breakfast, when, instead of tea or cof- 
fee, the famous decoction of ‘‘ roasted corn’’ was 
produced, not at all to the weaver-poet’s content- 
ment—and gaye him a letter of introduction to 
‘*that worthy gentleman and scholar, Sir Richard 
Phillips,’ with a view to a metropolitan publica- 
tion of the Lancashire Hymn and other lyrics, 
already celebrated at Middleton ; but no pecuniary 
assistance was forthcoming. Neither did he ob- 
tain any advantage from an application to Mr. 
Alderman Waithman, “at that time a dissatisfied, 
bilious-looking man—mind and manners soured.’’ 
There were sundry similar disappointments. At 
last Mr. Charles Pearson, who, as Hunt’s solicitor, 
had met Bamford at Lancaster, kindly offered him 
employment in copying papers at his chambers ; 
but a week of this new sort of labor was enough. 
He felt that to persist would break his health 
completely—his spirits had already sunk to the 
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verge of despair—and he took to his bed in a ner- 
vous fever. A small supply from ‘‘ the Manches- 
ter Committee” set him on his legs again ; and he 
then made the round of about a dozen publisher’s 
shops, with his bundle of hymns and songs, which 
found no acceptance in any of these quarters. 
They ‘‘did not suit’’ one Mecenas—another said 
they were ‘‘ out of his line ;’’ even the sympa- 
thizing Sir Richard Phillips would not meddle with 
them—‘‘no volume of poetry could have any 
chance unless it were something astonishing ;’’ 
which is, at least, as true in 1844 as it was in 
1820. Before he made up his mind to return to 
Middleton he was advised to state his views con- 
cerning the Peterloo meeting, and its results to 
himself, in the parliamentary petition already re- 
ferred to; and ‘in connexion with this,’’ he says, 
‘‘oceurred an incident, which as it affords a 
glimpse, as it were, of the outer-court etiquette 
of the great in London, I will narrate :’’— 
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‘* Earl Grosvenor was the nobleman «elected to 
resent my petition to the house of lords, and Sir 
ichard went with me to his mansion. His lord- 

ship was not at home, and we were directed to call 
on a certain day. It happened that Sir Richard 
was then engaged, and 1 went to his lordship my- 
self. The great burly porter, who wore a rich 
livery, trimmed with gold lace, would scarcely ad- 
mit me within the door, when he found I had not 
a letter of introduction. I explained to him my 
business with his lordship, but it was of no use, 
he could not send my message up. A fine table, 
with pens and paper, was near the window of the 
hall, and in my simplicity I made a move towards 
it, saying, I could soon write a note to his lord- 
ship ; but he said he could not allow me to write 
there, it was contrary to orders, and would cost 
him his place if the other servants saw me. I ac- 
cordingly bundled out, and went to a tavern, and 
wrote a note, which I took back ; the porter then 
took the note, and told me to come again in about 
twenty minutes, or half an hour. It was raining, 
and I had nowhere to go under cover, save the 
tavern, so I went there again—not much liking, 
however, this mode of noble housekeeping—and 
waited with impatience the time for the interview. 
I again wert; and now the folding-doors were 
thrown open long before I arrived at the steps— 
the late surly por received me with a respectful 
inclination and smile, saying my note had been 
sent up, and his lordship would see me. He then 
rang a bell, and a servant appeared, to whom the 
porter announced my name. The servant asked 
me to follow him, and he led me into a very 
grand room, where he left me, saying his lordship 
would be with me in a few minutes. I had 
never seen anything like the richness of this place 
before—everything seemed almost too sumptuous 
and too delicate for a human habitation—and to 
me it seemed a little museum of curious and costly 
things, arranged but to look at, and not to use. 
There were mirrors, and pictures, and cushions, 
and carpets glowing like silk; and delicate hang- 
ings, and curtains, as fine as gossamer in summer : 
then the tables shone like glass, and the chairs, 
with their high cushions trussed up, quite tempted 
one to sit. Well, I stood looking about me some 
time, and no one appeared ; and at last 1 thought, 
‘I'll sit down at any rate; if his lordship should 
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come in, he cannot be so greatly offended at one 
taking a seat in his house.’ So I sat down, and 
was quite surprised—I almost sunk to my elbows 
in the soft dewny cushion, and immediately jumped 
up again, thinking those seats could never reall 
be meant for human bones to rest upon—and 
would not for the world have been taken by his 
lordship, sitting there, with the cushion up to my 
elbows, like a puff of ds. I began to make 
the thing right again, and was so busied, when I[ 
heard a slight creaking noise ; immediately I re- 
sumed my posture of attention, and a tall, gentle- 
manly-looking pe-son, forty or forty-five years of 
age, dressed in a blue coat with yellow buttons, 
undoubtedly of gold, entered and accosted me in a 
very courteous and affable manner, and immediate- 
ly entered upon the business of my petition. I ad- 
dressed him as ‘ my lord,’ which indeed he was, 
and told him somewhat about the subject of my 
pettons which I now showed him, and requested 

would be so kind as present to the house of 
lords. He looked at it a few minutes, and said he 
would present it. He then questioned me about 
the state of the country, and particularly of my 
own neighborhood, to each of which I gave him 
brief and true answers, according to the best of my 
ability. He then questioned me about our new 
rector, at Middleton, the Rev. John Haughton; 
and as I was bound in truth, though not at that 
time over-partial to him, I gave his lordship a fair 
and honorable account of the worthy clergyman, 
whereat he seemed much pleased; soon after I 
made my final bow, and was myself bowed out 
by the porter; and so | took my leave of that 
grand mansion and its immensely rich owner.”’— 
vol. ii., pp. 42-44. 


Mr. Bamford’s petition having been duly pre- 
sented and disposed of, he returned to Middleton, 
to prepare for the great trial at York. He and 
several of the other poor prisoners were without 
counsel ; and though Hunt condescended to take 
plenty of assistance in private, he was too wise a 
man not to act as his own advocate in the court— 
over which Mr. Justice Bayley presided. Mr. Scar- 
lett (then a leading whig as well as leader of the 
Northern Circuit) conducting the case on the part 
of the crown. 

We shall not reénter on the serious part of the 
business; but some of Mr. Bamford’s minor de- 
tails are not to be passed over :— 


‘* Every night Hunt retired with his friends, 
discussing the occurrences of the day, and prepar- 
ing for the next; consequently, he came into 
court ready at all points, and, like a loaded gun, 
he only required a sudden impulse to make a grand 
discharge. Under these circumstances, it was no 
wonder that he performed so well; that he ap- 
peared to be so greatly talented, whilst his co-de- 
fendants had not credit for the talent which some 
of them reall d. This was just the posi- 
tion which Hunt wished himself and us to occupy. 
He would be all in all; and he could not endure 
that the humblest of us should come betwixt the 
public and himself; that the smallest shadow 
should intercept one ray of his luminous presence 
This intense selfishness was constantly displayed 
in all his actions. I saw it and was astonished ; J 





could not account for it except b p> agree. | 
him and that was not to be thought of; thoug 
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the facts came oozing out like water-drops, I 
could not harbor an unkind thought of our leader ; 
‘it was his way;’ ‘it was the way of great 
folks ;’ ‘ it was perhaps necessary that he should 
do so and so.’ 

‘* Healey was one of the five defendants who 
had a seat at the barristers’*table. On the second 
day, Mr. Searlet had a smelling-bottle which he 
frequently used, and then laid on the table before 
him. Our friend the doctor was seated nearly 
opposite to the learned gentleman ; and I observed 
him once or twice cast very desirous looks towards 
the phial whilst the barrister was using it. Mr. 
Scarlet, however, did not, or affected not to notice 
our surgical friend, and at Jast, the patience of the 
latter being tried beyond control, he leaned across 
the table and very respectfully solicited the loan 
of the bottle, which was readily granted: ‘Oh 
yes, doctor! by all means,’ said Mr. Scarlet, po- 
litely handing it to him, who immediately applied 
it to his nose, and evinced its pungency by very 
zestful sneezing, which obliged him to apply his 
handkerchief to his eyes. Of course there was 
some tittering around the table, and Mr. Scarlet 
was declared to have ‘ taken the doctor fairly by 
the nose.’ Hunt laughed till his eyes were brim- 
ful, whilst Healey sat quite unconscious and seri- 
ous. Soon after the bottle was returned with com- 
pliments, and the trial claimed our attention. On 
the third day Mr. Searlet did not bring the smell- 
ing-bottle, and the doctor seemed disappointed. 
On the fourth day the doctor lugged a long square 
smelling-bottle out of his pocket and laid it down 
before him. Mr. Scarlet took no notice. The 
doctor smelled and laid it down. Mr. Scarlet took 
no notice. The doctor smelled again. Mr. Scar- 
let did not see him. At length, determined not to 
be out-done in generosity, the doctor thrust it 
towards Mr. Searlet with a bow, and a request 
that he would use it. Mr. Scarlet colored, but he 
good-humoredly took the phial, and, having smell- 
ed, he politely returned it with thanks, which the 
doctor as politely acknowledged : the same cere- 
mony was repeated once, if not oftener afterwards, 
and the doctor then, perfectly satisfied, gave up 
the farce.’’ 

‘* It became apparent towards the noon of Mon- 
day, the fourth day of the trial, that the prosecu- 
tors were about to close their case, and that the 
defence must be commenced on the afternoon of 
that day. Whilst we were talking of the matter, 
Hunt said, ‘ Bamford, you will be called on to ad- 
dress the court the first of all the defendants.’ I 
said I thonght that scarcely probable, as we should 
most likely be called in the order in which our 
names stood in the indictment. Hunt said he 
knew that was contemplated by the opposing 
council, and particularly by Mr. Scarlet, who 
wanted to bring him out in the evening when he 
was exhausted, the court wearied, and the public 
satiated and listless, But—with an oath—he said 
he was not to be taken aback that way; he was 
too old a bird to be caught by such a maneuvre. 
‘Now, Bainford, by ——,’ he said, ‘1°ll tell you 
what you mast do if called this afternoon.’ ‘ Well, 
what should I do?’ Linquired. ‘You must talk 
against time.’ ‘Talk against time !—what’s 
that?’ ‘You must keep possession of the court 
an hour and a half,’ he said; * you must talk to 
put on time, in order to prevent them from calling 
on me, under any circumstances to-night. I know 
well that is what Scarlet is aiming at, and we 
must play our game so as to put it beyond his 
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power.’ ‘ But I am not prepared with matter for 
an hour and a half’s speech—I should break down 
if I attempted it.’ ‘ Don’t mind that—don't mind 
anything—only keep on.’ ‘1 should make myself 
look like a fool; and they would be laughing at 
me, and stopping me.’—‘ Pshaw! and suppose 
they did, you could listen, and, when they had 
done, begin again.’—‘ But I should not know 
what to say.’—‘ Say! say anything—the d——est 
nonsense in the world: never mind what you say 
—only keep on until they cannot call me to-day.’ 
Something like a glimmer of the naked truth 
flashed across my reluctant mind; and I replied, 
‘No, Mr. Hunt, I will not do as you desire; I 
will not exhibit myself before this court as a fool ; 
I will speak as long as I can speak to the purpose, 
and with common sense. I would speak until 
dark if that would serve you, and I was prepared 
for the task; but I am not, and I won’t make my- 
self ridiculous.’ ‘ Very well,’ said Hunt, and 
looked another way, quite cool and distant.’’—vol. 
ii., pp. 75-77. 


Bamford acquitted himself well. Mr. Scarlet 
complimented him, in his reply, on the talent he 
had exhibited, and also on the respectful manner 
of his defence. The jury, however, had not the 
slightest difficulty in finding all the prisoners 
guilty of a seditious misdemeanor ; and they were 
ordered to renew their recognizances, and appear 
before the court of king’s bench in London on 
the first day of next term, to receive judgment. 

Poor Bamford had naturally expected that the 
well-drilled Middleton patriots would supply their 
laureate and leader with funds for this trip to Lon- 
don—but he was disappointed. The contributions 
amounted in all to one shilling :— 


**T took my way down Middleton and towards 
Manchester. I could not but reflect that when I 
went that way on the 16th of August, there were 
ten thousand with me ready to shout, sing, or do 
whatever I requested ; now, as if they were afraid 
I should want something from them, not a soul 
came forth to say, ‘God be with you.’ One or 
two, whom I saw on the road, did, as they passed, 
ask if I was ‘ going off,’ to which I replied by a 
nod. The words stuck in my throat; I was 
ashamed both for myself and them; ashamed of 
my past folly, and of their present faithlessness. 
Reader, that shilling was the only Middleton coin 
which I had in my pocket when | started for Lon- 
don to receive judgment. So much for the shout- 
ing, huzzaing, and empty applause of multitudes. 
A young aspirant to public notoriety may be ex- 
cused if he feel a little tickled with the shouts of 
adulation ; but whenever I see a gray-headed ora- 
tor courting such acclamations, J set him down as 
being a very shallow, or a very designing person.”’ 
—vol. ii., p. 106. 


On this occasion he walked all the way to town, 
and most agreeable is his description of the jour- 
ney. For two or three days he travelled in com- 
pany with a sturdy bricksetter and his very pretty 
wife, who were bound for her native place, Lough- 
borough. On the last of these days the brick- 
setter, becoming footsore, accepts a cast in a 
wagon, and the young woman is left alone with 
our friend Bamford, who well knew how to 
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shorten the way for his comely and intelligent 
fellow-pedestrian :— 


**We were now in a right farming country 
where large stacks, barns, and cat were 
quite common on the road-sides. ‘The roads were 
broad and in good condition, and there were 
very often wide slips of Jand on each side, 
apparently much trodden by cattle. Occasional] 
we came to a neat, homely-looking cottage, with 
perhaps a large garden, and a potato-ground at- 
tached, and with rose-shrubs and honey-bines 
clustering around the door. These were speci- 
mens of our real English homes; there was no 
mistaking them; in no other country do such 
exist; and he or she who leaves this land expect- 
ing to meet with like homes in foreign ones will 
be miserably disappointed. In England alone is 
the term home, with all its domestic comforts and 
associations, properly understood. May it long 
continue the home of the brave! and eventually 
become the home of the really free !— 

‘* There had been some rain a few days before ; 
the bah neg had been flooded, and of all the verdant 

tures | have ever beheld, none have surpassed 
She rich, vivid green of the meadows betwixt 
Shardlow and Kegworth. As the sweet air came 
across them, cooling one’s dewy brows, one almost 
felt tempted to stop and seek an abiding place in 
that delicious valley. 

** During our walk we had a very agreeable 
chat: I entered into some particulars of my early 
life, and into matters always interesting to females 
mm the histories of some tender attach- 
ments which I had formed, but which had lapsed, 
either through my own indifference, or, as 1 was 

leased to suppose, the faithlessness of the objects 
Pissed: This seemed to touch a tender chord in 
my companion: she was all attention, and when I 
paused, she put questions which compelled me to 
resume my narrative. I spoke of the noble and 
exalted pleasures of true affection, and pictured 
the sickening pangs of love betrayed, and the 
unhappiness which must eventually haunt the 
betrayer, whether man or woman. I repeated 
some verses of poetry, which heightened the pic- 
ture; and at last, on looking aside, I found that 
her cheeks were glistening with tears. She now 
became more communicative, and informed me 
that she had somewhat to accuse herself of with 
respect to a young man, the first indeed whose 
addresses she had encouraged ; that she now often 
thought she behaved coldly towards him, without 
| just cause, and that in consequence the lad 
enlisted, and joined his regiment before his friends 
knew what had become of him; that she soon 
afterwards was married, and he was killed in 
battle. Weeping freely, she added, that at times 
she accused herself of having been the cause of 
his death. I consoled her as well as I could, by 
the reflection that her conduct appeared to have 
arisen more from youthful carelessness than want 
of feeling. She said he was an only child, and 
his mother was still living ; and she thought if 
she could get settled down beside the old woman, 
it would affurd her some consolation to assist her, 
and be a child to her in her old age. I approved 
of this with all my heart; and now being at Keg- 
worth, we stepped into a public house and waited 
the arrival of the cart, which soon came up; and 
after a cup or two of ale betwixt John and myself, 
and a whiff of tobacco, we set forward, and a 
short journey through a pleasant neighborhood 
brought us to Loughborough. 
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‘* Nothing would satisfy my fellow-travellers 
but my accompanying them to the house of the 
old folks, as they called them. 1 was not much 
averse to going with them, especially as I knew 
that I must stop somewhere in the town all night. 
I accordingly accompanied them along several 
streets and turnings, until we were in an humble 
but decent-looking thoroughfare, when, knocking 
at a door, the woman in a whisper told me her 
oo lived there. A tall, venerable-looking 

opened the door, and in a moment our female 
traveller was locked in her arms. A cheerful, 
clear-complexioned old man at the same time got 
up from his chair and shook John heartily by the 
hand; and on John mentioning me as a fellow- 
traveller, he gave me a like frank reception. He 
then embraced his daughter; and when the first 
emotions of tenderness were over, we sat down to 
a very comfortable but homely refection, and the 
family party became quite cheerful and communi- 
cative. Meantime, the news had got abroad 
amongst the neighbors ; several came in, and in a 
short time we were joined by a fine-looking girl, a 
younger daughter of the old folks, who had been 
at work in one of the manufactories. In short, 
we had a joyful family and neighborly meeting ; 
liquor was sent for; a young fellow tuned up his 
le, and the old couple led off a dance, which 
was followed by others; liquor was brought in 
abundance, and the hours flew uncounted. 

**John and I, and the old wan, were seated in 
a corner smoking and conversing, when I observed 
the younger sister come in somewhat fluttered. 
She took the old mother and her sister aside, and 
by the expression of their countenances, and the 
motion of her hands, I perceived that something 
troublesome and mysterious had occurred. In 
fact, she was explaining to them, as | afterwards 
learned, that in going to the public house for more 
liquor, she had to pass a stage-coach which was 
stopped, and that, on looking up, she saw a youn 
soldier getting off the coach, with his Pastors 4 
slung on one shoulder, and a foraging-cap pulled 
over his face ; but she saw enough to convince her 
that he was Robert—the same who once courted 
her sister, and who, they had heard, was killed in 
battle. This news, as may be iimagined, was 
soon known in the house, and caused a great 
sensation, particularly amongst the women. We 
had just learned the cause of their whisperings, 
when the door opened, and a young fellow, pale, 
slender, and well-formed, wearing regimentals and 
an undress cap, with a knapsack properly adjusted, 
stepped respectfully into the room, and seeing 
the old woman, he put out his hand and took hers, 
and spoke to her affectionately, calling her mother. 
She gazed a moment on his face, as if incredulous 
of what she beheld. The company had drawn in 
a half cirele at a distance around them; John, 
myself, and the old man, kept our seats; the 
younger sister stood beside her mother, and the 
married one was on a low seat behind her. 

‘*¢*] searcely know what to say to you, Robert,’ 
said the old woman. ‘Iam glad to see that you 
are safe for your mother’s sake ; but I almost wish 
you had not called here to-night.’ 

*«¢ And why not mother? my other mother’—he 
said, trying to force a smile. * Why not call at a 
house where I left friends, and mayhap a little of 
something more than friendship?!’ 

‘* ‘Nothing beyond friendship now, Robert,’ said 
the mother, endeavoring to appear cool. 

‘«* Why, where is Margaret?’ he said ; ‘I hope 
nothing has befallen her?’ 
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‘* ¢ Margaret is your friend,’ said the old woman ; 
‘but she is nothing more now. Yonder sits her 
husband,’ pointing to John. 

‘* John advanced towards the young man and 
took his hand ; and, looking towards Margaret, 
said he believed she had been his wife about two 

ears. 

‘The soldier trembled, and staggered to a seat. 

‘* Margaret got up and gave her hand to the 
young soldier, saying she welcomed him home 
with all the regard of a sister. She was now mar- 
ried, as he had heard, and was about to settle in 
Loughborough ; and if he had never returned, his 
old mother should not have wanted the tender 
offices of a child whilst she lived. 

“* Thank you, Margaret,’ he said; ‘ that is 
some consolation; you wouldn't neglect my old 
mother, I know.’ He put his hand over his eyes, 
and burst into tears. 

***T would not, Robert,’ she said; ‘and if in 
former times I did not value you, as perhaps you 
deserved, I was willing to make the only atone- 
ment I could, by cheering the drooping years of 
your supposed childless parent.’ 

“*That is very good!’ ‘very fair on both 
sides!’ ‘very handsome !’ said a number of voi- 
ces. Neither of the interested parties spoke— 
they were both deeply affected. 

“* The old woman and youngest daughter then 
conducted Margaret into another room. The old 
man shook hands with the soldier, and endeavored 
to cheer him. Meantime, information had been 
conveyed to Robert’s mother, and she now entered 
the room, shaking and leaning on a stick. The 
meeting was most tender; it was such as could 
only take place betwixt a parent and child equally 
affectionate. The dancing had at first been given 
up; @ warm substantial supper was in a short 
time spread on the board ; Robert and his mother 
took some of the refreshment, and then went home ; 
Margaret did not make her appearance. Shortly 
after supper I was conducted to lodgings at an inn, 
and spent most of the night in confused dreams of 
the strange scenes which, like those of a romance, 
had before me. 

** The following morning I breakfasted at the 
ald folks’, according to promise. I asked not any 
question, nor did I hear anything further. Mar- 

ret’s eyes appeared as if she had been weeping. 

ohn was attentive to her, and she seemed as if 
she valued his attentions; but could not entirely 
cast the weight from her heart. I left the family, 
to pursue my way, and John accompanied me as 
far as Quorn, where we parted, and I never saw 
him afterwards."’—vol ii., pp. 112-117. 


This little Loughborough episode would have 
pleased Crabbe ; and there is another, in a more 
comical vein, which might well repay the illus- 
trating graver of George Cruikshank. The whole 
chapter is most diverting. On reaching London, 
Bamford renews his attempts on the booksellers. 
One potentate frankly told him he would rather 
have a 16th share in a good new cookery book 
than the copyright out and out of a new Paradise 
Lost. Another listened more leisurely—and at last 
said he felt interested and disposed to make a lib- 
eral offer—in short, he would run the risk of paper 
and print, and give the author “ half the profits, if 
any,’’ charging merely ‘‘ the usual commission.” 
These technical phrases conveyed to the weaver 





bard no idea except that some ‘‘ artful dodge’’ was 
meditated. He stepped eastward, westward, south- 
ward, and northward,—but Parson Adams with 
the portmanteau of Notes on the Supplices and 
Sermons for the Times, was but a type of the Mid- 
dleton Tyrteus. In general the shopman merely 
looked at him and said, ‘* Mr. was engaged.”’ 


**'To be sure, the booksellers were not entirely 
blamable ; my appearance was, no doubt, some- 
what against me. My clothes and shoes were 
covered with dust, my linen soiled, and my fea- 
tures brown and weathered like leather, which cir- 
cumstances, in combination with my stature and 
gaunt appearance, made me an object not of the 
most agreeable or poetical cast. Still, I thought 
these booksellers must be very owls at mid-day, 
not to conceive the possibility of finding good ore 
under a rude exterior like mine. And then I be- 
thought me—and comforted myself therewith— 
inasmuch as others had trodden the same weary 
road before me—of Otway, and Savage, and Chat- 
terton, and of the great son of learning, as ungainly 
as myself—Samuel the lexicographer—and I might 
have added of Crabbe, and others of later date, but 
their names had not then caught my ear.”’ 


He was reduced to extreme distress :— 


‘*] was half-inclined to believe that the people 
I met seemed as if they knew I was pennyless. I 
had become quite wolfish, and the sight of good sub- 
tantial meats, and delicate viands in the windows 
of the eating-houses, all of which I stopped before 
and contemplated, tended to increase the pangs of 
hunger, which were no ways allayed by the sa- 
vory fumes arising from the cooking cellars. At 
last I wandered round Fleet-market, and coming 
to the prison, I found a poor debtor begging at the 
grate. ‘ Please to bestow a trifle on a poor prison- 
er,’ he said. ‘God bless thee, lad,’ | replied, ‘I 
am more poor than thyself.’ ‘How is that?’ 
‘Why,’ I said, ‘ thou hast a room to retire to, and 
a bed to repose upon, but I have neither home nor 
lodging, nor food, nor a farthing of money towards 

rocuring them!’ ‘* Why, then, God help thee!’ 
he said, ‘thou art indeed worse off than myself, 
except as to liberty."—‘ And that ] may not have 
long.’-—He asked me what I meant? and I told 
him that I was come up from the country to re- 
ceive judgment for attending the Manchester meet- 
ing. ‘ If that be the case,’ he said, ‘ come back in 
an hour, and if I get as much as three-pence or 
sixpence, thou shalt have it.’ I thanked him sin- 
cerely, and gratefully, and promised I would come 
back if no better fortune befel me, and so, pleased 
that I had found one friend in the course of the 
morning, I bade him good bye, and went on towards 
Bridge-street. 

** At sight of the bridge I recollected a gen- 
tleman on the other side of the river, who had 
behaved very kindly to me the last time I was in 
London, and I thought I might as well call upon 
him, for, at all events, I could not be more disap- 
pointed than I had been. I therefore passed over 
the bridge, and soon found the shop of my friend in 
the main thoroughfare, called Surrey-road, I think. 
Several young men were busy in the shop, and I 
asked one of them if Mr. Gibb was within’? ‘Oh 
yes,’ he said: ‘Is that you, Mr. Bamford! Walk 
forward, he’s in the sitting-room at breakfast; 
he *ll be glad to see you ; step in.’ I thought that 
was like a lucky beginning at any rate ; and with- 
out a second invitation I entered the room. A 
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glance of one moment brought the gentleman to 
his feet. He took my hand and made me sit 
down, and rang the bell, and ordered another cup, 
and more butter and toust, and eggs and ham. 
‘You have not breakfasted, I suppose,’ he said. 
I replied that I had not; it was just what I had 
been wanting to do the last hour and a half. 
‘ Bamford,’ he said, as we went on with our 
repast, ‘ What's the matter with you! you don’t 
seem as you did the last time you were in London,’ 
—‘ How amI changed t’—*‘ hy the last time you 
were up, you were all life and cheerfulness when I 
saw you, and now you seem quite thoughttal. Are 
you afraid of being sent to prison?’ ‘No,’ I 
said, ‘I was not.” ‘ What’s the reason you are 
so serious ?’—TI said, ‘I could not help being so.’ 
‘What ’s the cause?’ he said; ‘tell me the rea- 
son of this great change!’ ‘ Well, then, to tell 
you God's truth,’ I said, ‘1 have not a farthing in 
the world, and I could not have had a meal if I 
had not come here.’ ‘Oh! if that’s all, man,’ 
he said, ‘ make yourself easy again. Come! take 
some more, oad make a good breakfast,’ and I 
took him at his word—I did make a good break- 
fast. When we had finished, he took me to his 
dressing-room, where were water and towels to 
wash. He also ordered the servant to clean my 
shoes, and found me a clean neckerchief, and a 
pair of stockings. When I returned to the sitting- 
room, I was quite smart, comparatively. ‘ Now, 
Bamford,’ he said, ‘ this is my breakfast hour ; at 
one we dine, at five take tea, and supper at eight; 
and so long as you are in London, my table is 
yours, if you will attend at meals. Take this one 
pound note,’ putting one into my hand, ‘and if 
there is not a change in your circumstances for the 
better, when that is done come for another.’ I 
thanked him most sincerely. I never was more 
affected by an act of kindness in my life. He 
was, in truth, ‘a friend in need, a friend indeed.’ ”’ 


Before this kind baker’s one pound note was 
expended, Bamford received a remittance of 10/. 
from some reform fund—and thenceforth expected 
with resignation the day of judgment. 


‘** The detection of Arthur Thistlewood and his 
companions took place, if I mistake not, during 
our trial at York; it caused a great sensation at 
the time, and the conviction of the same misguided 
men occurred soon after our arrival in London. It 
was the subject of general conversation, and par- 
ticularly the intrepid bearing of the prisoners 
during their trial. Mrs. Thistlewood had an 
asylum with the family of our friend West, the 
wire-worker in the Strand, and I frequently saw 
the unfortunate woman there. She was rather 
low in stature ; with handsome regular features, 
of the Grecian cast; very pale, and with hair, 
eyes, and eyebrows as black as night. Still she 
was not what may be called interesting; she had 
a coldness of manner, which was almost repulsive. 
She seemed as if she had no natural sensibilities, 
or as if affliction had benumbed them. She wore 
her hair very jong, and when she went to visit her 
husband, which she did with devoted attention, 
she was strictly examined, and, amongst other 
precautions, her long hair was unbound and comb- 
ed out. Hunt frequently indulged in imprecations 
against Thistlewood and his party. He aspersed 
their courage, the fame of which seemed to have 
hurt him. But the worst thing I ever knew him 
do was his slandering Mrs. Thistlewood, whom he 
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represented as carrying on a criminal intimac 
with West, during her husband’s incarceration. 
baser, more unfounded, or more improbable slan- 
der was never uttered. Its atrocity was its anti- 
dote. In fact, he would have said anything of any 
one, against whom he entertained a pique. My 
blind adherence to Hunt could not but be much 
oe by such oft repeated instances of an igno- 
mind. 


** On the morning of the execution of the con- 
spirators, I remained in my room, earnestly pray- 
ing God to sustain them in their last hour; for 
though they professed not to believe in a future 
existence, I did, and could therefore sincerely say, 
‘ Father, forgive them! they knew not what they 
did.” At noon, when all was over, I came down 
stairs.”” 

Bamford was shocked to learn that Dr. Healey, 
though as poor as himself, had paid a guinea for a 
seat in a window commanding a good view of the 
debtors’ door at the Old Bailey. 

On the 15th of May—when all Hunt’s affidavits, 
&c. &c., had been disposed of—sentence was 
pronounced: Hunt to be confined for two years 
and a half in Ilchester jail—and Healey and Bam- 
ford, among others, for one year at Lincolu. Mr. 
Bamford seems stil] to think he might have been 
more leniently dealt with, but for the peroration 
of his speech in mitigation of punishment, in 
which, after reasserting strenuously that he had 
preached forbearance and orderly behavior to the 
Middleton men on the 16th of August, he added 
with fervor, that he would never again preach in 
such a strain until every drop of blood shed at 
Peterloo had been ‘‘ amply revenged.’’ At all 
events, this language could not have tended to the 
mitigation of his doom. 

He met it like a sensible man. By the kindness 
of Sir Charles Wolseley, (who was himself in 
trouble enough at the time,) he was set at ease, as 
to his pecuniary matters, during confinement. He 
procured books, and read diligently—among other 
things, he fagged at a Spanish grammar—and, by 
his submissive and regular behavior, conciliated 
the sympathy and esteem of the Lincoln magis- 
trates,—insomuch, that, when he was assailed 
with a threatening of pulmonary disorder, they al- 
lowed him to send for his wife, and allotted him 
and her a comfortable room to themselves in the 
jail. This indulgence had the best effects on 
Bamford’s health, moral as well as physical. It, 
however, was heard of with bitter dissatisfaction 
at Ilchester—for Hunt had been refused the society 
of Mrs. V——; and he now turned against poor 
Bamford, as if the kindness shown to him were an 
aggravation of the cruelty to himself. ‘ Surely,’’ 
says Bamford, ‘‘ there is some difference between 
being permitted to have one’s own wife with one, 
and being permitted to have another man’s wife 
with one, in a prison.”’ But Hunt could not see 
the reasonableuess of this distinction, and Bamford 
prints sundry blustering, ungrammatical epistles, 
which, at last, ‘‘ dissolved their friendship.”’ It 





had been in a thawing condition for some time. 
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It is impossible to conceive of a shabbier creature, 
on the whole, than Mr. Orator Hunt, as depicted 
in these volumes, 

The cordiality between Bamford and Healey 
also came to a close during an early period of 
their confinement ; but the details about the doctor 
are too dirty for quotation. It is obvious that he 
could not away with the superior attention which 
Bamford’s superior talents and wiser demeanor 
could not but command from the visiting magis- 
trates. 

The hour of delivery came at last. Mr. Bam- 
ford’s parting with the authorities at Lincoln was 
an affecting scene—he had been treated like an 
erring brother, and he felt accordingly. This 
over, he exchanges gifts of kind remembrance 
with jailer and turnkey, and, in company with his 
faithful helpmate—the ever-tidy, ever-pleasing 
Jemima—turns his face once more towards Middle- 
ton—a sobered man, with a fixed resolution to 
eschew demagogues and agitation. Of the last and 
happiest walk here recorded, we must take a para- 
graph or two. 


‘* We continued our journey through a level 
country, full of woods and plantations, till the 
broad waters of the Trent suddenly appeared 
before us. A shout and a signal brought the 
ferryman over, and, after some persuasion, with 
fear and trembling, my wife at Jength went on 
board, and we were ferried over and landed in the 
county of Nottingham. A short and very agree- 
able walk through a rural country, with pretty 
English cottages, embowered in gardens and 
fruit-trees, brought us to the village of Great 
Markham, where we entered a snug little public 
house, and took up our quarters. 

‘We sat, chatting over our tea, until it was 
nearly bed-time, and when I requested that we 
should be shown to our room, the landlady gave 
an enquiring and dubious glance at us, and retired, 
evidently to take a second thought upon the sub- 
ject. he servant-woman, next, came into the 
room, pretending to fetch something, but, once or 
twiee, 1 observed her taking side-looks at us; and, 
as I perceived there were misgivings of some sort, 
I ordered a glass of liquor and a pipe, resolved to 
amuse myself by watching the shifts and ma- 
neuvres of these simple country-folks. 

‘‘ The mistress brought the glass, and the girl 
brought the pipe, and each gave a scrutinizing 
glance, which we seemed not to notice. We were 
both ready to burst into laughter, only my wife was 
a little apprehensive lest we should be turned out of 
doors. I thee’d and thou’d her in their presence, 
as a man might do his wife—and talked to her in 
my ordinary careless way ; and, at last, the land- 
lady came, and begging we would not be offended, 
asked if the young woman was my wife? I now 
laughed outright, and my wife could not refrain, 
though she covered her face. I assured the good 
woman that my companion had been my wife 
many years. ‘ Nay,she had no ill opinion of her,’ 
she said—‘only, she looked so young.’ ‘ But, 
young as she appears, she reckons to be my age 
within about three weeks,’ I said ; ‘and she was 
mother to a fine girl, now in the ninth year of her 
age.’ ‘Oh! she was sorry to have mistaken us,’ 
she said ; ‘ we should have a comfortable bed ready 


in a few minutes.’ And, so saying, she left the 
room, satisfied, no doubt, with the explanation 
which had set at rest her troublesome qualms of 
conscience. We had most excellent lodgings ; 
and, in the morning, we rose early, and commenced 
our journey by lanes and shady foot paths—sweet 
with the breath of flowers, and echoing the music 
of birds.’’—vol. ii., p. 221. 

‘* * * * * We stopped not at Whaley Bridge, 
for the sun was getting low, but hastened to 
Disley, and, after a brief rest there, we again 
started, though neither I nor my fellow-traveller 
were so alert as in the morning. In fact, our feet 
began to be worse for our two days’ travel, and 
when we got upon the paved causeWay, betwixt 
Bullock Smithy and Stockport, it was like treading 
on red-hot stones. Thus, long after nightfall, we 
went, limping, arm in arm, into Stockport. We 
found the dwelling of our friend Moorhouse, at the 
lower end of the town, and knocking at the door, 
were received with every hospitality. 

** My friend and his wife bustled about, and did 
all they could to make us comfortable. We got a 
supper of good refreshing tea, and then essayed to 
go to rest; but my poor little companion had to 
mount the stairs on her knees,—she would not be 
carried up; and, when her stockings were re- 
moved, her feet were found covered with blood-red 
blisters. I got some hot water and soap, washed 
her feet well, wiped them carefully till quite dry, 
wrapped them in her flannel petticoat, and put her 
to bed. I, then, washed my own feet, for they 
were not much better than hers, and committing 
ourselves to divine care, we were soon oblivious of 
all weariness and anxiety, and, on awaking the 
next morning, our feet were as sound, for any 
thing we felt, as they were when we set out from 
Lineoln. 

“Our walk to Manchester the next morning 
was a mere pleasure trip. We scarcely stopped 
there, but hastening onwards, we entered Middle- 
ton in the afternoon, and were met in the street by 
our dear child, who came running, wild with de- 
light, to our arms. We soon made ourselves 
comfortable in our own humble dwelling ; the fire 
was lighted, the hearth was clean swept, friends 
came to welcome us, and we were once more at 
home. 


“ «Be it ever so humble, 

There ’s no place like home.’ ”—vol. ii., p. 230. 

We have reason to believe that since 1821 Mr. 
Bamford has adhered to the good resolutions 
with which he left Lineoln—that his quiet course 
of industry has not been unrewarded, and that he 
is now looked up to as one of the most respectable 
seniors in Middleton. The little work, which we 
suspect has not until] now been noticed in any 
journal likely to come before our readers in Lon- 
don, has, we see by the title-page, had a consider- 
able circulation in his own province—and it has 
even attracted notice, by whatever accident, abroad. 
It has been translated into German, and made 
such an impression that a highly-distinguished 
Prussian traveller some weeks ago repaired to 
Lancashire, chiefly, as he assured us, for the pur- 
pose of spending an evening with Samuel Bam- 


ford. 
We have in asense enabled others to do so— 





but we hope our extracts will not satisfy very 
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288 PASSING RAILWAY TRAIN—RECREATION. 


many of these. Mr. Bamford’s narrative ought 
to be read as a whole ; and however widely we 
must dissent from some of the political opinions 
even of his sedate retirement, there is a very 
great deal in his ultimate reflections on the state 
of England, and especially of English society, 
which deserves the most serious attention. We 
have quoted purposely not a few passages in refer- 
ence to the manners of the wealthier classes, 
which must amuse, but ought not merely to amuse 
them. Letthem see and consider in what aspects 
they are regarded by thousands upon thousands 
of their fellow-countrymen—and—granting that 
these aspects are extremely distorted—ask deliber- 
ately whether there is no remedy within their own 
power for what they must feel to be about the 
worst mischief that could befall a nation—the 
habitual misunderstanding and misappreciation of 
certain comparatively fortunate orders of society 
by those less fortunate but infinitely more numer- 
ous, and including a great and rapidly increasing 
proportion of not merely vigorous natural talent, 
but talent cultivated and directed in a degree and 
a manner of which former generations could 
scarcely have anticipated the possibility. 

Of Mr. Bamford’s poetry we have read only the 
few specimens interwoven in this autobiography ; 
and we are forced to acknowledge that, judging 
by them, the London booksellers acted prudently 
in declining his advances. His verse is not ‘‘ as- 
tonishing.’’ He isno Burns—he is not even to be 
named with the living weaver-poet of Inverury, 
Mr. Thom.* But his prose surely is remarkable. 
With a sufficient spice of the prevailing exaggera- 
tion, and here and there a laughable touch of the 
bathos, his language is on the whole clear, lively 
nervous—worthy of the man. That such English 
should be at the command of one who, it must be 
supposed, seldom conversed during his prime 
except in the dialect of Doctor Healey, is a fact 
which may well give pause to many of those 
whose ‘houses are like museums.’”’ But the 
great lesson is to be drawn from the incidents 
themselves of his story—the small incidents espe- 
cially—and the feelings and reflections which 
these are seen to have excited in the narrator. No 
kindness, no mark or token of human sympathy 
and goodwill, appears ever to have been thrown 
away upon Bamford. He was betrayed by youth- 
ful vanity into unhappy and all but fatal delusions 
and transgressions: he still, according to our 
view, labors under the misfortune of a false politi- 
cal creed. But he never was, never could have 
been, at heart a Radical. We see no traces in 
him of anything like a cold-rooted aversion for the 
grand institutions of England. There are, we 
sincerely believe, among the more intelligent of 
his class, few, very few, whose minds would not 


* We are sorry to confess that we have not seen Mr. 
Thom’s book—but only some most touching stanzas of 
his, given in a generous article of the “ Examiner” news- 
paper for September 15, 1844. 





be found open to salutary impressions on the sub- 
jects as to which they have been most generally 
Jed astray, were they but approached and dealt 
with by their superiors in worldly gifts, with a lit- 
tle more of that frankness and confidence which 
made Samuel Bamford take leave of the Lincoln 
magistrates “‘ with tears in his eyes.’”’ He him- 
self admits in his closing chapter, that things are 
in this respect mended since 1820; and surely his 
book ought to accelerate the improvement which it 
acknowledges. 





THE PASSING RAILWAY TRAIN. 

Porsy is creation ; whoso planned 
Railwa mighty veins and arteries, 
And telegraphic wires, the nerves of nations, 
And fiery engines rushing o’er the land 
Swifter than flight, or ploughing through the seas 
*Gainst wind, and tide, and elemental strife ; 
Promethean spirits conquering time and space, 
And quickening al] the pulses of their race 
Throughout one vast organic globe of life, 
Made rich by them with wonderful creations, 
Such as the opiate fancy never dreamed, 
Even in Araby—poets should be deemed, 
If any should ; for poetry is ‘‘ making”’ 
As well as writing—to be seen no less than said. 

Lo ! here is poetry—the Railway Train ! 
First the shrill whistle, then the distant roar, 
The ascending cloud of steam, the gleaming brass, 
The mighty moving arm ; and on amain 
The mass comes thundering like an avalanche o’er 
The quaking earth ; a thousand faces pass— 
A moment, and are gone like whirlwind sprites, 
Searce seen ; so much the roaring speed benights 
All sense and recognition for a while ; 
A little s » 4 minute, and a mile. 
Then look again, how swift it journcys on— 
Away, away, along the horizon, 
Like drifted cloud, to its determined place ; 
Power, speed, and distance, melting into space. 


Manchester, 24th July. Chambers’ Journal. 





Recreation.—Recreation is intended to the 
mind as whetting is to the scythe, to sharpen the 
edge of it, which otherwise would grow dull and 
blunt. He, therefore, that spends his whole time 
in recreation, is ever whetting, never mowing ; 
his grass may grow and his steed starve ; as, con- 
trarily, he that always toils and never recreates, 
is ever mowing, never whetting—lJaboring much to 
little purpose. As good no scythe as no edge. 
Then only doth the work go forward, when the 
scythe is so seasonably and moderately whetted 
that it may cut ; and so cuts, that it may have the 
help of sharpening.— Bishop Hall. 

Dr. Darwin anv Temperance.—*‘ Dr. Darwin 
believed that almost all the distempers of the higher 
classes of people arise from drinking, in some form 
or other, vinous spirit. ‘This opinion he supported 
in his writings, with the force of his eloquence and 
reason, and still more in conversation, by all those 
powers of wit, satire and peculiar humor, which 
never appear fully to the public in his works, but 
which gained him strong ascendancy in private 
porvve: she re his lifetime he almost banished 
wine the tables of the rich of his acquaintance, 
and persuaded most of the gentry, in his own and 
the neighboring counties, to become water-drink- 
ers.’’—Edgeworth on Education. 
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From the Edinburgh Review. 
j and Exploits of Admiral Sir 
iy om Dee night By Joun Barrow, 

Esq. 8vo. London: 1843. 

Tere are some historical figures which seem 
to gain, and others to lose, in dignity and impor- 
tance, when the achievements by which they have 
acquired a right to remembrance are collected 
from the pages of general history, into the form 
of biographical narrative. To the last class 
belong many of the favorites of fortune, and of 
those whose reputation is more owing to the 
happy conjunctures which brought out their ener- 
gies, than to talent of that order which makes a 
way for itself ; those, also, who are signalized by 
great but irregular actions, standing prominently 
forth in the course of an unequal life. The first 
comprehends especially those whose lives present 
marked features of unity of purpose and steadiness 
of action—whose performances are not merely 
great as insulated facts, but as developments of 
character—the men who abide in remembrance 
as substantive personages, not as mere names 
which serve as an index to the several interesting 
occurrences with which they are connected. Such 
a man, in an eminent degree, was the old maritime 
hero, whose life forms the subject of the interest- 
ing and instructive volume with which Mr. Bar- 
row has enriched our biographical literature. 

The name of Drake is familiar enough to our 
imaginations in conjunction with many memorable 
accidents of his position—as the earliest of Eng- 
lish se1-captains—the first freebooter who showed 
the way to the ‘‘treasure-house of the Indies” — 
the first cireumnavigator of the giobe—the con- 
queror of the Armada. But it is not until we 
have read his personal history that we are aware 
how much he really performed and underwent, 
and how much more he discovered and indicated 
to others—how much he influenced, in his own 
tarn, that prevailing spirit of his age which made 
him what he was—and what a complete heroic 
narrative, in its degree, his career presents, when 
its circumstances are brought before the reader in 
continuous story. 

As long as the old bucaniering spirit survived, 
Drake’s life was a popular manual with all who 
tovk an interest in exploits of that character—in 
whose estimation he ranked as a superior kind of 
Captain Morgan or Blackbeard. His early adven- 
tures on the Spanish Main and Islands, when 
those regions, as yet untouched and defenceless, 
were ransacked by his handfuls of men, as they 
had been by Cortez and Pizarro, were the favorite 
portion of the narrative, and remained longest part 
of our popular literature. The original authority 
for great part of these, was the curious old tract 
entitled, “Sir Francis Drake revived—calfing 
upon a dull and effeminate age to follow his 
noble steps for gold and silver’’—published by his 
nephew in 1626, and copied, with more or less 
variation, into all the early compilations of voy- 
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ages. It was even versified by Davenant, in one 
of his most trumpery operas, which is only curious 
as having been acted by an evasion of the law 
before the Restoration. Another principal source, 
is the relation of his voyage round the world, en- 
titled the ‘‘ World Encompassed,’’—also compiled 
by his nephew—seemingly in great measure from 
materials afforded by the admiral himself ;—espe- 
cially if we are to judge by the test by which 
Dugald Dalgetty ascertained the identity of the 
Earl of Argyle, viz., that no one else would have 
spoken so well of him—for some important circum- 
stances and transactions are evidently colored in a 
remarkable manner. Most of the romantic history 
of Drake, if such we may call it, is to be found in 
these two publications; but, in process of time, 
the romance of bucaniering went out of date, and, 
though that of maritime discovery remains always 
popular, yet the story of the ‘‘ Golden Hind,’”’ and 
her fortunes, was superseded by newer and more 
exciting narratives of sea-adventure. Sir Francis 
Drake, therefore, gradually shared the fate which 
ultimately befalls most mere men of action, and 
retired from the catalogue of popular heroes into 
that of bare names appended to great events. 
The last popular memoir of his life, in as far as 
we are aware, is that written by Dr. Johnson for 
the ‘*Gentleman’s Magazine,’ which presents 
nothing of particular importance, except that parts 
of it are well written, in the sage’s nearest ap-~ 
proach to an ordinary style. Among the critical 
and antiquarian writers who have resuscitated the 
old hero in modern times, he who has performed 
the task with the greatest love and zeal is Dr. 
Southey ; who has devoted many chapters to him 
in his ‘* Maritime History of Fngland.”’ Allowing 
something for the sermonizing fashion in which 
the late laureate was apt to treat all events and 
personages, he has done full justice to his materi- 
als; and not the least interesting part of his ac- 
count of Drake's expeditions consists in his selec- 
tions from Spanish authorities; which show how 
completely England and Drake were identified in 
the imagination of the enemies whom he fought, 
and bring his figure into bold relief from among the 
multitude of brother warriors who were engaged 
in the same illustrious service with himself. But 
the present author has added a new feature to 
the portrait of Drake, and which was wanting to 
its completion, by bringing together, from the 
national archives, many of his despatches. and 
other writings, when employed in the public ser- 
vice. Some of these, it is true, have been. printed 
before—a fact which Mr. Barrow should. hava. 
mentioned ; but the bulk of them are wholly new 
to the public, We shall have occasion.to refer 
frequently to these documents, not on]y.on account. 
of the facts which they disclose, bus from the 
light which they throw on the chgracter of the. 
writer. 

Drake was born on the borders..of Devonshire. 





and Cornwall, near Tavistock, in..a. cottage which.. 
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remained entire until within the last thirty or forty 
years. The common account of his birth and 
parentage has been disputed, apparently from mere 
love of dispute. According to that account, his 
father was forced to fly his home shortly after the 
birth of his eminent son, (who was one of nine 
brothers,) in the persecution of the * Six Articles.” 
Tt is added that he settled at Upnore, on the 
Medway, in Kent, where he “* got a place among 
the seamen in the king’s navy, to read prayers 
to them.’’ Whether he was in orders before his 
removal from Devonshire, does not appear. To 
this story (which Camden says he had from Drake 
himself) Mr. Barrow takes two objections: The 
first (following, as he says, “the able editors of 
Biographia Britannica,”*) that “* if Drake was in 
his tender years, or childhood, when his father was 
persecuted on the score of the Six Articles, he 
must have been born a good while before the year 
1539,”’ (which appears from other evidence to 
have been that of his birth;) the other, that 
‘there is not now, nor ever was, either church or 
chapel at Upnore, but a small castle was built 
there to protect the anchorage.’ “ These points,” 
he adds, “‘are of no further importance than as 
matters of fact.’’ Now, to biographers, such mat- 
ters ought to be of some consequence, however 
lightly others may esteem them; and therefore we 
conceive that the censure, fantamne rem tam neg- 
ligenter, applies to Mr. Barrow, when, having 
taken some paius to show that others were wrong, 
the does not take a little more to set himself right. 
The Six Articles’ Act, ‘‘ for abolishing diversity 
of opinion in certain articles,’ &c., was passed in 
the very year of Drake’s birth, 1539 ; and the per- 
secution under it was hottest in 1545 and 1546, 
the two last years of Henry VIII.’s life, which ac- 
cords perfectly wel} with the received story. And 
although it is true that Upnore is not a parish, and 
therefore that the term viear is incorrect, yet since 
Queen Elizabeth built and garrisoned a fort there, 
in the first year of her reign, as 2 station of impor- 
tance to command the anchorage, it is surely in 
accordance with the custom of the age to suppose 
that a chaplain formed part of the establishment. 
At all events, the education which Drake must 
have received at home, is very strong presumptive 
proof that his father was of a learned profession, 
-and not a Devonshire yeoman, as some skeptics 
insist. One of alarge and poor family, thrust 
into the merchant service when a mere child, he 
ean have had no opportunity out of the domestic 
circle for the study of letters. Yet we find him 
mentioned not only as being remarkable for elo- 
quence—* speaking much and arrogantly, but 
well,”’ according to Sir William Monson—but, 
what is more, unusually expert in the use of the 
pen. The book before us derives, as we have 
before stated, much of its value from the letters 
.and despatches which Mr. Barrow has printed— 
some of them from the manuseript collections of 
the State Paper Office. Until these appeared, we 





are not aware that any compositions by Drake had 
been made public; with the exception of one well 
known and spirited letter on the defeat of the 
Armada, to be found in Stowe. They are, in 
many points of view, remarkable performances. 
Careless and hasty, they are nevertheless above 
the average style of those days, especially that of 
men of business and action. They will not, in- 
deed, bear comparison in this respect with those 
of Essex ; but they are decidedly above those of 
most of his associates—of Lord Howard of Effing- 
ham, for instance, or Lord Thomas Seymour, his 
fellow-commanders against the Armada ;—we 
might almost add, above those of Burleigh or 
Walsingham. But they possess a merit exceed- 
ing that of mere style, in the remarkable spirit and 
fire which animate them throughout. He evi- 
dently wrote, as he spoke, readily, and not with- 
out ostentation : his letters have nothing of mari- 
time laconism—nothing of the “‘ taken or sunk as 
per margin.’’ ‘* He was,’’ as Dr. Lingard satiri- 
cally observes, ‘‘ a good hand at making up a bul- 
letin.”” He dwells with much complacency on his 
own performances; but it is that frank and open 
humor of vain-glory, which seems almost graceful 
in the mouths of those who have approved them- 
selves able to do greater things than they vaunt of. 

Drake’s fortune commenced, humbly enough, 
with the acquisition of a little coasting bark, left 
him by its master, to whom he had been put ap- 
prentice. How early he became acquainted with 
the coasts of the Spanish Main, where he was to 
lay the foundation of his fame and wealth, does 
not appear ; but before the voyage, called his first, 
in the ordinary compilations—that with Hawkins 
in 1567—he had been once if not twice in those 
quarters. The particulars of these expeditions 
are, however, unknown. The chief part of Haw- 
kins’ cargo consisted of negro slaves caught in 
Africa, and carried for sale to the Spanish Main. 

‘* So far was this traffic then considered from be- 
ing infamous, that every encouragement was given 
to it by Queen Elizabeth, who took Hawkins into 
her service, made him paymaster of the navy, and, 
to mark her sense of obligation and favor, gave 
him a coat of arms, whose crest was a demi-Moor, 
properly colored, bound by a cord.’’ Mr. Barrow 
thinks that ‘‘ the unsophisticated mind of young 
Drake must have seen the slave trade with abhor- 
renee ; for, through the whole course of his future 
life, he had no concern in this kind of traffic.” 
So a partial biographer may reason ; but ordinary 
readers will hardly think that Drake gave much 
evidence of any scrupulousness beyond his age; 
and in his later voyages he had much higher game 
to fly at, However this may be, it was this very 
slavestrade—as if it were in a peculiar manner 
accursed from its commencement—which proved 
the immediate occasion of the desolating war be- 
tween Elizabeth and Philip; as it a second time 
embroiled England and Spain in the reign of 
George 17. Hawkins carried his slarcs to the 
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Spanish Main, and sold them there, trading under 
the protection of a treaty between Henry VIII. 
and Charles V. At Rio de la Hacha, where there 
seems to have been some grudge against the Eng- 
lish, he found his trade prohibited. He forthwith 
stormed the town ; and, having read this lesson to 
the authorities, proceeded to carry on his business 
with the inhabitants; which, reading opium for 
negroes, and Chinese for Spaniards, seems not 
unlike the history of transactions of recent years. 
This proceeding was not altogether relished by the 
Spaniards. Hawkins continued to profess his 
desire of a free trade; but the Viceroy of Mexico, 
having entrapped the squadron into the port of 
San Juan de Ulloa by means of a sealed agree- 
ment, attacked it, burnt or destroyed most of the 
ships, massacred great numbers of the men, cap- 
tured others, and utterly ruined the hopes of the 
adventurers. 

No one can doubt that Hawkins and his party 
had been guilty of a gross violation of national 
law, and that the Spaniards had a just right to 
seize and punish them. Unhappily, in that atro- 
cious code of public morals which Spain then 
adopted, the fact of their being pirates, and still 
more of their being Aeretics, justified not only vio- 
lenee, but the grossest treachery, towards them. 
The Spanish account of the transaction gives a 
still blacker dye to the falsehood by which the 
Viceroy Henriquez decoyed the English, and boasts 
of it, as good service to God and the state. The 
prisoners were frightfully tortured—less, as it 
should seem, to make them discover the ulterior 
designs of the expedition, than in the spirit of 
sheer cruelty. And when revenge and national 
hatred had done their worst, the Inquisition added 
its unutterable barbarities. Two of Hawkins’ 
seamen were burnt alive at Mexico, one at Se- 
ville. 

It is no wonder that the recital of such horrors 
stirred up an English and Protestant feeling 
throughout the kingdom of Elizabeth. Probably 
the bull of deposition itself, which issued against 
the queen just at the same period, excited less of 
deep abhorrence against the Pope’s Spanish allies, 
than the cruelties exercised by that merciless peo- 
ple against the poor sailors who fell into their 
hands. Piracy became not only lawful, but as 
honorable as in the days of Telemachus, when ex- 
ercised against so hateful an enemy. It should 
seem that Drake lost the greater part of the little 
he had to lose, in this unfortunate enterprise. 
Smarting under this infliction, he took the resolu- 
tion, which he long afterwards recorded with 
pride, to right himself, by his own hand, on the 
king of Spain and his people. His determination 
is thus reported by his nephew, in the ‘ Introduc- 
tion to Sir Francis Drake's third voyage to the 
West Indies’’—really, as Mr. Barrow remarks, his 
fifth or sixth. 


‘* As there is a general vengeance which secretlie 
pursueth the doers of wrong, and suffereth them 





not to prosper, albeit no man of purpose impeach 
them ; soe there is a particular indignation ingraffed 
in the bosome of all that are wronged, which 
ceaseth not seeking by all meanes ible to re- 
dresse or remedie the wrong received, in so much 
that these great and mighty men, in whom their 
prosperous estate hath bredde such an overweening 
of themselves that they do not onlie wronge their 
inferiours, but despise them, being injured, seeme 
to take a verie unfitt course for their own safety, 
and farre unfitter for their rest. For as A’sop 
teacheth, even ye fly hath her sphere, and the em- 
met is not without her choler; and both together 
many tymes finde meanes, whereby though the 
eagle lay her eggs in Jupiter’s lappe, yet by one 
way or other she escapeth not requital of her 
wrong done to the emmet. 

‘¢ Among the manifold examples hereof which 
former ages have committed to memorie, or our 
tyme yealded to sight, I suppose there hath not bin 
any more notable than this in hand, either in re- 
spect of the greatness of the person by whom the 
first injurie was offered, or the meaneness of him 
who righteth himself; the one being (in his own 
conceit) the mightiest monarch of all the world, 
the other an English captaine, a meane subject of 
her Majesties, who, (besides the wrongs received 
at Rio da Hacha with Captaine John Lovell in 
the years 65 and 66:) having been grievously in- 
damaged at St. John de Ulloa in the bay of Mexico 
with Captaine John Hawkins in the years 67 and 
68; not only in the losse of his goods of some 
value, but also of his kinsmen and friends, and 
that by the falsehood ‘of Don Martin Henriquez, 
then the Vice Roy of Mexico, and finding that no 
recompense could be recovered out of Spaine by 
any of his owne meanes, or by her Majesties let- 
ters, he used such help as he might by two seve- 
rall voyages into the West Indies; the first with 
two ships, the one called the Dragon, the other 
the Swanne, in the yeare 71, to gaine such intelli- 
gence as might farther him to get some amende 
for his losse; and having in these two voyages 
gotten such certaine notice of the persons and 
places aymed at, as he thought requisite, and 
thereupon with good deliberation resolved on a 
third voyage, (the description whereof wee have 
now in hand,) he accordinglie prepared his ships 
and companie, and then taking the first opportunity 
of a goode winde bad such successe in his pro- 
ceedings as now follows farther to be declared.’’ 

The narrative of this famous voyage (1572-3) 
long remained the most popular of the many stories 
of Drake’s exploits. He set sail with one bark of 
seventy tons, and another of twenty-five, to make 
war on the Spanish empire. He scoured the 
whole coast of Terra Firma and Mexico. He 
took Nombre de Dios and Vera Cruz, (at that time 
the depots of the treasure brought from Peru, as 
Portobello and Panama were in later times,) and 
captured vessels without number. He crossed the 
Isthmus of Darien, and was the first Englishman 
who saw the Pacific; which, with less of bravado, 
but more of real energy, than its romantic Spanish 
discoverer, Balboa, he then determined to explore. 
The demeanor of the two adventurers might serve 
as a symbol of the destinies of their respective 
nations. Balboa ‘* walked up to his middle in the 
water, in the presence of many Indians and Span- 
iards, with his sword and target, and called upon 
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them to bear testimony that he took possession 
of the South Sea, and all which appertained to 
it, for the king of Castile and Leon.’’ ‘* Drake,”’ 
says Camdep, ‘“‘ was so vehemently transported 
with desire to navigate that sea, that falling down 
there on his knees, he implored the Divine assist- 
ance that he might, at some time or other, sail 
thither, and make a perfect discovery of the same ; 
and hereunto he bound himself witha vow. From 
that time forward, his mind was pricked on con- 
tinuvally, night and day, to perform this vow.” 
He saw, though he could not carry off, the mass 
of gold and silver collected at Nombre de Dios— 
that arch-treasure of which so many fables were 
reported :—*‘ A vast heap of silver in the lower 
room, consisting of bars of silver, piled up against 
the wall, as nearly as they could guess, seventy 
feet in length, ten in breadth, and twelve in height, 
each bar between thirty-five and forty pounds’ 
weight.”’ ‘If this eye-measurement of silver be 
nearly the truth,’’ says Mr. Barrow, ‘‘ the heap 
must have been about the value of a million ster- 
ling.”’ But he brought to England treasure enough 
to satisfy the boldest avarice—spices, silks, pearls, 
bars and wedges of gold. ‘* Soli Deo Gloria,” 
adds the chronicler of the expedition. Thus, in 
the less edifying language of Mazeppa— 


“ Time at last sets all things even : 
And if we do but watch the hour, 
There never os was human power 

Which could evade, if unforgiven, 
The patient search and vigil long 
Of him who treasures up a wrong.” 


Drake had not only acquired vengeance and 
wealth for himself; he had opened a road for 
thousands of spirits as daring as hisown. He had 
shown them the real El Dorado. As he told his 
men at Nombre de Dios, ‘‘ he had now brought 
them to the mouth of the treasure-house of the 
world ; which, if they did not gain, none but them- 
selves were to be blamed.’’ 

Drake was a Cornishman, or next door to it. 
There is a vein of imagination which runs through 
the character of that old Celtic race ;—not, how- 
ever, poetic imagination, for Cornwall has not a 
single poetical tradition, nor ever prodtced a versi- 
fier of a higher order than Peter Pindar; but 
rather that which displays itself in a warm belief 
in the marvellous, so often the companion of great 
and flexible talents ; and when so united, enabling 
its possessor to sway the imaginations of others. 
Something may be ascribed to the peculiar indus- 
try of that corner of the world, in mines and fish- 
eries, which makes every man a speculator, and a 
dreamer of day-dreams. There is scarcely, we 
have heard it said, a farmer or tradesman in the 
west of Cornwall, who has not a most potent 
belief in two things ;—one, that he is heir to some 
great property, if he could only prove his pedi- 
gree; the other, that he will some day or other 
make his fortune by mining. Sometimes the tem- 
perament thus engendered is combined with ge- 





nius ; sometimes with shrewdness and thriftiness ; 
sometimes it runs out into a wild and contagious 
enthusiasm ; and the false Sir William Courtenay, 
Thom the Cornish prophet, who led the credulous 
peasants of Kent against the musketry of the sol- 
diers, was only a somewhat extravagant type of a 
not uncommon class among his countrymen. Itis, 
and always has been, a land of practical visionaries 
—inventors, projectors, natural philosophers, and 
founders of sects. In Elizabeth’s age of golden 
dreams, the sanguine disposition of a projector 
was almost a necessary ingredient in the character 
of those who were to cut their way to eminence. 
The adventurer had to create the materials of his 
own expedition, not to assume the command of a 
force ready made. In this way the somewhat 
vaunting and hyperbolical tendency of Drake’s dis- 
position, which has been often made a reproach to 
him, was not only serviceable, but essential to his 
position. A man of less ostentatious courage 
might have overrun the Indies and cireumnavi- 
gated the world; but could not have called te- 
gether as easily, and inspired with the like enthu- 
siasm, the spirits who were to be his ministers. 

The first follower and victim of Drake’s exam- 
ple, was a gallant seaman of the name of Oxen- 
ham, of Plymouth. He waited two years after 
Drake's return, being anxious to accompany him 
wherever he might lead; but finding that the 
designs of his chief were impenetrable, he set 
out to conquer fortune for himself; anticipated his 
leader by performing the first English cruise on 
the South Sea; but, falling into the hands of the 
Spaniards, was hanged, it must be owned, justly, 
as a pirate. 

Drake, meanwhile, was preparing in secret for 
the fulfilment of his cherished scheme of visiting 
the shores of the Pacific. But there occurs just 
at this period a Aratus in the accounts of his life, 
which Mr. Barrow has, we must presume, found 
himself unable to fill up; for certainly the attempt 
ought to have been made. We know that about 
1573, Drake served in Ireland, under the first 
Devereux, Earl of Essex. But what connexion 
he had with that nobleman, or what cause led him 
as a volunteer—for he held at that time no post 
in the queen’s service—into an engagement so 
remote from his ordinary pursuits, and which 
would seem at first sight to interfere so seriously 
with the prospects of his great undertaking, it 
seems difficult to conjecture. In the absence of 
all authentic information, perhaps it may be worth 
while to have recourse to what we admit to be a 
very questionable source—the recitals of Thomas 
Doughty—the officer whom Drake afterwards 
executed at Port St. Julian’s, on his voyage round 
the world—a very noted and mysterious passage 
in his life. There is, in the British Museum, a 
fragment of a manuscript, purporting to contain 
part of the evidence adduced against Doughty on 
that occasion. Strange to say, it has escaped the 
researches of Mr. Barrow, as well as all former 
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writers, though very important towards elucidat- 
ing that transaction. Doughty’s story, according 
to this evidence, was, that Drake, after his return 
from the West Indies, fell under the displeasure 
of the crown—a thing exceedingly likely in itself, 
from the ambiguous policy of Elizabeth at that 
period, who, still at peace with Spain, professed 
high disapproval of the piratical proceedings of 
her subjects—(but Doughty hints darkly at more 
mysterious causes of disgrace ;)—that Drake, in 
consequence, *‘ fled into Treland,’’ and sought to 
acquire protection of Essex, by serving under him 
until the cloud had passed over ; that while in Ire- 
Jand Drake made acquaintance with him, Doughty, 
also a volunteer under Essex, and high in his 
favor ;—disclosed to him his scheme for an expe- 
dition to the South Sea, and prevailed on him to 
engage for an advance of £1000 for the purpose ; 
and that, long afterwards, when the Irish service 
was at an end, Drake called on him unexpectedly 
at his lodgings in the temple, and claimed per- 
formance of his promise. Doughty goes on to say, 
that he thereupon mentioned the project to Wal- 
singham, introduced Drake to Hatton and the 
council, and laid the foundation of that change of 
favor with the queen, which ended in her taking 
Drake into her service. 

Of course this remarkable story labors under a 
double suspicion. Doughty may have invented it, 
or the witnesses who speak to his conversations 
may have misreported it. Yet, in its main out- 
lines (and especially when read, as we have read 
it, in the details of the original manuseript) it 
bears to our minds a semblance of truth, when 
compared with what we know respecting Doughty 
from other quarters. At all events, it seems much 
more probable to us than Mr. Barrow’s belief, that 
Drake's sudden appearance and success at court in 
1577, was simply owing to Elizabeth being ‘ ap- 
prized of his adventurous expedition and success 
against her bitterest enemy ;’’ with whom at 
that period she was still at peace. However this 
may be, the ever-famous voyage commenced in 
that year was certainly undertaken under her pro- 
tection. 

This was the expedition, commenced with sev- 
eral ships, but accomplished singly by the Pelican, 
afterwards called the Golden Hind, in which Drake 
passed through the Straits of Magellan, coasted 
America to the fortieth degree of North latitude— 
plundering at sea and on the main land as he 
passed—discovered that questionable region which 
the Americans call Oregon, and which the English 
even now claim by virtue of the title he acquired 
for them ; and thereafter, with his single vessel, 
deeply laden with treasure, boldly struck out 
across the Pacific, and returned home by the East 
Indies and the Cape—having thus achieved the 
glory of being the first commander who “ turned 
up a furrow round the circumference of the earth,”’ 
and that in a cock-boat of 100 tons! It may be 
true, as Mr. Barrow remarks, that a vessel, ‘‘ how- 





ever small her size, with a flush deck, and hatches 
well battened down, will cross the Atlantic or any 
other sea with safety.’’ If it were otherwise, not 
one of the naval worthies of Elizabeth’s age would 
have returned home to recount his adventures. 
But this insignificant bark had not only to encoun- 
ter the dangers of unknown seas, in the infancy of 
modern navigation, but to run alongside of the 
stoutest vessels, and dash into the best guarded 
harbors of the Spanish Indies. And rich as the 
annals of England are in maritime adventure, not 
one of her seamen ever surpassed Sir Francis 
Drake in the daring, coolness, and conduct, dis- 
played in this most memorable undertaking. 

We are sorry to notice Mr. Barrow’s careless- 
ness as to authorities, in this part of the narrative. 
The popular history of the voyage is to be found 
in a well-known book, The World Encompassed, 
published by Sir Francis Drake the nephew ; 
** carefully collected,’’ as the preface tells us, ‘‘ out 
of the notes of Master Francis Fletcher, preacher 
in this employment, and divers others, his follow- 
ers in the same.’’ Besides this book, Mr. Barrow 
has made good use of a MS. narrative by Fran- 
cis Fletcher himself,* in the Sloane Collection, in 
the British Museum. Of this narrative, there is 
only the first part remaining, transcribed by one 
John Conyers, ‘‘ pharmacopolist, citizen, and apoth- 
ecary of London.’’ It ends with the arrival of the 
Golden Hind in latitude 38° south, off the coast of 
Chili. Yet, throughout the rest of the voyage, 
we find Mr. Barrow, in his foot-notes, citing 
Fletcher’s MS. as a joint authority for the pas- 
sages which he has incorporated in his text from 
The World Encompassed, Still more strangely, 
he copies (p. 139) from this book a passage about 
the extreme cold experienced by Drake’s crew at 
midsummer, on the coast of California ; calling it 
‘**the absurd, and utterly incredible account of the 
Rev. Mr. Fletcher, of whose intellect,’’ says he, 
“some delusion must unquestionably have taken 
possession, or he would not have recorded such 
nonsense, in direct contradiction to the usual ordi- 
nation of nature, in such a latitude, and at such a 
period of the year : it may, therefore, be fearlessly 
pronounced impossible. But, as The World En- 
compassed is avowedly taken from Fletcher's MS., 
it cannot be wondered at that they should he identi- 
cally the same.’’ It is a painfal alternative ; but 
some delusion must, we fear, have taken possession 
either of Mr. Barrow’s intellect, or our own. We 
cannot find any MS. of Fletcher’s at all relating to 
this part of the voyage, and we do not think that 
Mr. Barrow has found more than ourselves; be- 
cause, several pages back, (p. 123,) he had already 
spoken of arriving at “the conclusion of the MS. 
of Fletcher.’ The World Encompassed is not 
avowedly taken from this MS. of Fletcher, as we 
have seen; nor is it substantially taken from it. 


* This MS. had, however, been already referred to 
but this is not mentioned by Mr. Barrow, in Admi 
Burney’s History of Discoveries in the South Seas, 
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They are exceedingly different in many respects ; 
nay, as Mr. Barrow himself remarks, even incon- 
sistent. It is rather hard that the poor preacher 
should be charged with nonsense not hisown. He 
has sins enough to answer for, as we shall see 
presently. 

In discussing that untoward subject, the execu- 
tion of Doughty at Port St. Julian, above alluded 
to, Mr. Barrow compares the received narrative 
with that of Fletcher. In the common stories of 
the voyage, it is represented that Drake made 
known at this place, that he had long suspected, 
and finally discovered, a deep-laid scheme of mu- 
tiny, planned by Doughty, against his authority 
and life. The author of The World Encompassed 
adds, that Doughty, on being confronted with the 
evidence of his own declarations, confessed the fact 
laid to his charge ; that he was found guilty by a 
kind of irregular tribunal empanelled by Drake, of 
the officers of his expedition ; that the choice was 
offered him of being brought home to England to 
take his trial, of being left ashore on a desolate 
island, or of being forthwith put to death ; that he 
chose the latter; that he received this self-im- 
posed sentence with deep penitence and humility ; 
partook of the communion with Drake himself, in 
token of mutual forgiveness ; was beheaded, and 
buried close to the remains of a wooden frame, 
supposed to have been the gibbet whereon Magel- 
lan had executed certain mutineers fifty years be- 
fore, when coasting the same inhospitable island ; 
whence it was called by the Spaniards, ‘‘ The 
Island of True Judgment and Justice.”’ 

Such, no doubt, was the account held orthodox 
by Drake’s personal friends, if not propagated 
by himself. Fletcher’s story is very different in- 
deed, and so singular, as to be worth copying in 
his own words. 


‘*This bloudy tragedie being ended, another 
more grievous ensueth. I call it more grievous, 
because it was among ourselves begun, contrived, 
and ended ; for iow Whaeene Doubty, our country- 
man, is called in question, not by giants but by 
Christians, even ourselves. The original of dislike 
against him you may read in the storye off the 
Iland of Cape Verde, upon the coast of Affrick, at 
the taking of the Portugal prize, by whom he was 
accused—and for what? But now more danger- 
ous matter, and of greater weight, is layed to his 
charge, and that by the same persons, namely, for 
words spoken by him to them, being in ay 
in the general’s garden in Plymouth, long before 
our departure thence, which had been their parts 
and dutyes to have discovered them at that tyme, 
and not to have concealed them for a tyme and 
place not so fitting: but how true it was where- 
with they charged hita upon their oathe, I know 
not; but he utterly denied it, upon his salvation, 
at the hour of communicating the sacrament of the 
body and blood of Christ, at the hour and moment 
of his death, affirming that he was innocent of such 
things whereof he was accused, judged, and suf- 
fered death for. Of whom I must needs testifye 
the truth for the good things of God I found in 
him, im the tyme we were conversant, and espe- 
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cially in the time of his afflictions and trouble, till he 
yielded up the spirit to God—I doubt not to im- 
mortality: he feared God, he loved his Word, and 
was always desirous to edify others, and conforme 
himselfe in the faith of Christ. Fer his qualityes, 
in a man of his tyme, they mom wan,he Nags 
very excellent for his sweet orator, a preg- 
nant philosopher, a g ift for the Greek tongue, 
and a arog 7 Pr or ap ot pBnen ny 
secretary to a o t place, and, 
in Yerland, an aproved “ay not behind 
many in the study of the law for his tyme ; and 
that with it a sufficient argument to prove a good 
Christian, and of all other things, a most manifest 
witness of a child of God to men, that he was 
delighted in the study, hearing, and practice of the 
_— of mt saci ag te yew emo 
re ’ Dee pr mselie, conlerring wi 

p Renangy tow. of the ignorant, as if he had 
been a minister of Christ, wherein he profitted so 
much, that long before his death he seemed to be 
mortifyed, and to be ravished with the desire of 
God's kingdom, yea, to be dissolved, and to be 
with Christ, in whose death so many virtues were 
cutt off as dropps of blood new shedd—who bei 
dead was buried neer the sepulchre of those which 
went before him, upon whose graves I set up a 
stone, whereon I engraved their names, the day of 
their buriall, and the month and the yeare, fora 
monument to thern which shall fall with that place 
in tyme to come.’’—(p. 104.) 

No wonder that so strange an event, and told 
with such variations, excited grievous suspicion 
in England—suspicion which has not been dis- 
pelled to the present day. That an officer should 
be suddenly tried and executed on board a ship, 
not under the regular control of articles of war, 
and that on the charge of framing a conspiracy 
wherein no single individual was charged as par- 
taking, was in itself a very suspicious circum- 
stance ; not to mention the other odd peculiarities 
of the recital—especially the choice said to have 
been offered to the culprit. Party, moreover, long 
connected it with the many dark accusations 
against Leicester. 1t was insinuated that Doughty 
was in possession of secrets which made that 
accomplished villain uneasy; and was, therefore, 
handed over by him to Drake, to be quietly dis- 
posed of, after the precedent of Uriah the Hittite. 
The report, or the complaints of Doughty’s friends 
in England, even reached the royal ears. Long 
afterwards, when Carder, a seaman of Drake’s 
ship, who had strayed on the coast of America, 
reached England, Elizabeth sent for him and 
questioned him concerning Doughty's death. Dr. 
Johnson and Mr. Southey have both labored 
zealously to rescue the hero’s memory from the 
terrible stain of foul practice against this unforta- 
nate man. Mr. Barrow takes the same view, and 
compares the case to that of Captain Slidell 
Mackenzie, of the American ship Somers, when 
he hanged three of his crew without trial. ‘In 
the necessity of my position,’’ he said, ‘* 1 found 
my law.’’ But, as the proverb says, ‘ necessity 
has no law—ergo, these men were hanged not by 
any law. He might have had recourse to a court- 
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martial. In Drake’s time no such court existed.”’ 
The defence, after all, leaves an unsatisfactory 
impression on the mind; and is ill calculated to 
efface the interest excited by Fletcher’s story in 
favor of the accomplished and generous victim. 
But there is, as we have said, evidence behind, of 
which none of these biographers seem to have been 
at all aware. We have already alluded to a frag- 
ment of a MS. in the Harleian Collection, in the 
British Museum, containing the depositions used 
on the trial. It has to our eyes the appearance of 
an original, or copy of rough notes, made on the 
occasion. On one leaf of it is a list of twenty-nine 
names, including those of several officers of the 
expedition, which we strongly suspect to be that 
of the jury which condemned Doughty. The 
depositions contain many rash, foolish, and offen- 
sive speeches, to say the least of them, uttered by 
Doughty to different partners in the adventure ;— 
some ‘‘ in a captain's garden at Plymouth,”’ before 
sailmg ; others ‘‘on board the fly-boat,”’ (appa- 
rently on an occasion, detailed by Fletcher, when 
Drake had offended Doughty by taking away from 
him the command of a prize, and putting him into 
the said “‘ fly-boat,’’) and at other times. He 
seems to have talked largely and loosely for his 
own exaltation, and to the disparagement of the 
commander. He tells the story of his original 
connexion with Drake, as we have given it above. 
He speaks openly, even to common sailors, about 
his own influence and importance in the expedition ; 
—that he is in reality commissioned with powers, 
equal to Drake himself, to reward and punish: 
that he can protect them against Drake’s dis- 
pleasure ; that he can promote whom he pleases, 
sure of all his appointments being ratified at home ; 
and will ‘‘ make choyse of twelve men who shold 
carrye the bell away.’’ The evidence contains 
also much idle gossip. Even sorcery plays its 
part in the charges, according to the fashion of 
that age, which usually tacked it by way of aggra- 
vation to all other crimes whatever. ‘‘ John 
Doughtie told me and John Deane,’’ says a wit- 
ness, *‘ that he and his brother, Thomas Doughtie, 
could conjure as well as any men; and that they 
could rayse the devill, and make him to meet any 
man in the likeness of a beare, a lyon, or a man in 
harness."’ ‘There is nothing in that portion of 
these depositions which has been preserved, that 
directly countenances the charge of conspiracy to 
mutiny or to murder. They leave it doubtful, 
after all, whether Drake did or did not exceed the 
just limits of the duty of self-preservation, in sacri- 
ficing a very dangerous inmate for so long and 
lonely a navigation, fraught with real and imagi- 
nary perils; but they place at once out of the 
question the notion of deliberate and treacherous 
assassination on the part of Drake, unless we are 
to adopt the horrible supposition that he packed a 
host of false witnesses. 

But what will the reader say when he is told, 
that among the informers who retailed these dan- 
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gerous declarations to the court, appears the name 
of Francis Fletcher, the denouncer of spies, the 
conscientious and intimate friend of the accused— 
his attendant in his last moments, and his only 
mourner! Unless there were two of this name 
in the expedition—and no other than the chaplain 
is anywhere mentioned—this is a strange compli- 
cation of the story. Had Fletcher any reason for 
making a martyr of Doughty after his death, 
against whom he had himself informed? Had he 
any quarre] with Drake? We cannot tell. But 
there is another very odd circumstance mentioned, 
in another fragment of manuscript Notes on this 
voyage, also preserved in the Harleian Collection : 
it has similarly escaped Mr. Barrow’s enquiries, 
and it seems to us to have some external marks of 
authenticity. 

‘* Mem: That Drake excommunicated Fletcher 
shortly after we were come off the rock in this 
manner, viz., he caused him to be made fast by 
one of the legs, and a staple knocked fast into the 
hatches in the forecastle of his ship; he called all 
the company together, and putt a hook round one 
of his legs, and Drake, sitting cross-legged on a 
chest, and a paire of pantofiles in his hand, he 
said—‘ Francis Fletcher, I doe here excommuni- 
cate thee out of the Church of God, and from all 
the benefits and graces thereof, and denounce thee 
to the divell and all his angells.’ And then he 
charged him, uppon payne of deth, not to come 
before the mast, for yf he dyd, he swore he should 
be hanged ; and Drake caused a posy to be written 
and bounde about Fletcher’s arme, with charge 
that, if he took it off, he should then be hanged— 


the posy was, Francis Fletcher the falsest knave 
that liveth.’’ 


Excommunication is a singular addition to Sir 
William Monson’s catalogue of the naval punish- 
ments in use in the time of Elizabeth; but to 
excommunicate the only parson in the squadron 
seems a very original proceeding ! 

Drake’s voyage round the world was one of the 
most profitable, as well as glorious, adventures 
ever accomplished. The Golden Hind was said 
to have brought back treasure to the amount of a 
million sterling. ‘‘ This voyage,” says Lewis 
Roberts, ‘‘ made profit to himself (Drake) and 
merchants of London, his partners and fellow- 
adventurers, according to an account made up at 
his return, all charges paid and discharged, which 
I have seen subscribed under his own hand, L.47 
for L.1, so that he who adventured with him in 
this voyage L.100, had L.4700 for the same.’’* 
It was some time before the scruples of her 
majesty, concerning the mode in which this vast 
treasure was acquired, were fairly overborne by 
the brilliancy of the acquisition. Probably means 
were found to soften them of which we have now 
no record. Drake’s arrival in England took place 
on the 26th September, 1580: five months after- 
wards, the queen bestowed upon him the honor of 
knighthood, on board the Golden Hind at Dept- 


* The Merchant’s Mi of Commerce, quote 
Mr. Barrow. p. 177. es ; ” 
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ford, and gave him the well known coat-of-arms ; 
to which is attached the equally well known but 
ridiculous story of his quarrel with Sir Bernard 
Drake, the head of the clan Drake in the west of 
England. 

In 1585, Queen Elizabet!. concluded her treaty 
with the Netherlands, which brought England, 
for the first time, in open collision with the power 
of Spain. Philip retorted by an embargo on 
English ships and merchandise ; and, in the same 
year, the queen despatched Sir Francis Drake 
with a large squadron to strike a blow in the West 
Indies. For the first time, Sir Francis now found 
himself at the head of a division of the royal 
navy. This was anything but unmixed good for- 
tune for a sea-commander in Elizabeth’s time. 
So inveterate were the scruples of the council 
against hazarding her majesty’s precious timber 
and cordage in close conflict, that the Earl of 
Cumberland, in one of his voyages, actually de- 
clined the offer of a queen's ship, and preferred 
taking his vessels from the merchant service only 
—so strict were the injunctions with which he 
was fettered, against laying the valuable property 
rashly alongside of the enemy! What was prob- 
ably still less to Drake’s taste, he was burdened 
with the codperation of an officer of the land 
service—Liecutenant-General Carlisle—with power 
equal to hisown. It is worth observing, however, 
as a remarkable feature in the character of an 
officer of so sanguine and self-relying a disposition 
as Drake, that he seems always to have been 
eminently successful in keeping on good terms 
with his associates in command. Between him 
and Rouse, Carlisle, Lord Effingham, and Haw- 
kins—his colleagues in various of his boldest ad- 
ventures—the most perfect cordiality seems to 
have subsisted; and the reported disagreements 
between him and Sir John Norris in the Lisbon 
expedition, of which more presently, have no sup- 
port in the official despatches, or in the recorded 
facts of the narrative. This voyage, however, 
was less distinguished than any of its forerunners 
in point of success; and we are bound to add, 
that it was carried on in a still more marauding 
fashion. At St. Domingo, ‘the ransom of the 
city was demanded; and, as the inhabitants were 
very slow in coming to terms, every morning the 
setting fire to the suburbs was practised for sev- 
eral days together; but the invaders found it no 
small travail to ruin them, they being magnifi- 
cently built of stone, with high lofts.” At Car- 
thagena, the same ingenious process was adopted ; 
the English burning the place, house by house, 
until the ransom was forthcoming ;—much as 
King John extracted his daily tooth from the cap- 
tive Israelite. But that terrible calenture, the 
yellow fever of modern times, took a full revenge 
on the assailants. ‘The most remarkable service 
which they performed was to bring home, on their 
return, Governor Lane and the remnant of the 
first unsuccessful colony planted in Virginia by 





Sir Walter Raleigh ; and with them “ that Indian 
plant called tobacco and nicotia,’’—destined ever 
after materially to affect and to modify the habits 
of social existence throughout the civilized world. 

His next service was of a more distinguished 
character. In April, 1587, on the rumor of the 
Spanish king’s preparations to invade England, 
Drake was despatched with a squadron to “‘ ascer- 
tain, by personal inspection, the actual state of 
the enemy’s preparations in the ports on the 
coasts of Spain and Portugal; to intercept any 
supplies of men, stores, or ammunition, that the 
Duke of Parma might despatch from the Low 
Countries ; to lay waste the harbors of Spain and 
Portugal on the western coast; and destroy all 
the shipping that could be met with at sea con- 
veying stores and provisions, or to attack them in 
port.” The squadron was composed of five ships 
of her majesty, with some twenty more furnished 
by London adventurers ; whose object being simply 
to turn war into a profitable speculation, must have 
been a grievous impediment to an expedition pecu- 
liarly requiring activity and despatch. The great 
things which Drake accomplished with this mot- 
ley force are matters of European history. His 
achievements furnished the earliest instance, per- 
haps, of those wonders wrought by the union of 
perfect skill, presence of mind, and unequalled 
daring, which have since so greatly distinguished 
the British navy in similar attempts. He made a 
dash at the harbor of Cadiz. In a single day, he 
took, burned, and destroyed, from sixty to a hun- 
dred sail of ships, and became master of the road, 
in defiance of the superior force of the Spaniards 
at sea, and the codperation of the batteries on 
shore. Six or seven ships of a thousand tons or 
upwards, an extraordinary size in those days, 
were among those destroyed, and all laden with 
provisions of different kinds for the use of the 
intended armada. After this gallant exploit, he 
coasted Algarve and Alentejo, taking and destroy- 
ing everything that fell in his way; and had the 
good fortune to conclude his voyage by a stroke 
as much to the satisfaction of the adventurers, as 
the destruction of the Cadiz fleet was to that of 
the queen—the taking the Portuguese carrack 
the St. Philip, the first prize from the East Indies 
which had been brought into an English harbor, 
and one of the most valuable ever captured. 

The first letters of Sir Francis Drake, discov- 
ered by Mr. Barrow in the state paper office, 
were composed on this voyage ; and none give a 
better idea of his ordinary exulting and boastful 
style of correspondence than the following, written 
after his triumph at Cadiz. It must be confessed 
that it bears a little the air of a Carmagnole of 
the sixteenth century. But it, nevertheless, con- 
veys some information as to the spirit in which 
this war was carried on, and curiously exemplifies 
that strange phraseology, tinged alike with pe- 
dantry and impiety, in which its actions were 
narrated. In endeavoring to render the Portu- 
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guese disaffected to Spain, Elizabeth was but 
retaliating the mode of warfare which her enemy 
waged through the partisans of the Queen of 
Scots, and the seminary priests. But the wanton 
destruction of the property of the poorest class of 
people, and the threat of selling Spanish prisoners 
to the Moors—(which, we sincerely hope, was 
never carried into execution, notwithstanding the 
hypocritical pretence of employing the money for 
the redemption of Englishmen)—form no trifling 
additions to the long catalogue of sins of which 
our gallant protectors had rendered the nation 
guilty against Spain ; and for which no retribution 
which the armada might have exacted could be 
justly deemed excessive. 


Sir Francis Drake to Sir Francis Walsingham. 
** May 17, 1587. 

“‘Sence the departyng of Captayne Crosse, 
Right Honorable, ther hath happened betweene 
the Spanyards, Portyngalls, and ourselves, dyvers 
combatts, in the which it hathe pleased God that 
we have taken forty shipes, barks, carvelles, and 
dyvers other vesselles, more than a hundreth, 
most laden; som with oorse for gallyes, planke, 
and tyinber for shippes and penaces, howpes and 
pype-staves for casks, with many other provytions 
for this great armey. I assuer your honor, the 
howpes and pype-staves were above 16 or 17 C 
tonn (1600 or 1700) in wayght, which cannot be 
lesse than 25 or 30 thousand tonn, if it had bynn 
made in easke redy for lyqwyer; all which I 
comaunded to be consumed into smoke and asshes 
by fyer, which will be vnte the king no small 
waste of his provycyons, besyds the want of his 
barks. The netts which we have consumed will 
cause the people to curse their govenors to ther 


e. 

* The Porttyngalles I have allwayes comaunded 
to be used well, and sent them ashoore without the 
wantyng of any ther aparrell, and have made them 
to know that it was unto me a great greffe that I 
was dryven to hurtt of these to the vallew of one 
ryall of platt, but that I found them imployed for 

e Spanyards servesses, which we hold to be our 
morttall enemyes, and gave some Porttyngallers 
som mony in their pursses, and put them aland in 
dyvers places; upon which usage, yf we staye 
here any tyme, the Spanyards which are here in 
Porttyngal, yf they com under our hands, will 
become all Porttyngallers, and play as Peter dyd, 
forsweer ther master, rather then to be sold as 
slaves. I asshure your honor, this hath breed a 
great fear in the Spanyard. 

‘** T spake with the Marquyes of Santa Cruse, at 
Cast Calles (Caseayes) nere Lysbona, by messen- 
ger, wher he was abourd his gallyes, to know 
whether he would redeme any of his Master’s 
subjectts, which I had som fear of, for suche of 
my mystryes’ people as he had under his govern- 
ment. ‘The Marqwes sent me word, that as he 
was a gentleman he had nonne, and that I should 
asshuer myselfe that yf he had had any he would 
shurly have sent them me; which I knew was 
not so, for that 1 had trew intelligence by Yng- 
lyshemen and Porttyngalles that the Marquyes 
had dyvers Ynglyshemen bothe in his gallyes and 
Prysousj but in trewth I think the Marquyes 

urst not release our Ynglyshmen before he have 
order from his King, and liberttye from the perse- 
euttyng clergey. 





*«T sent lykwise to the Generall of the K. gal- 
lyes, at Calles, and to all such Governors as 1 
convenyently myght for the redemyng of ther 
Spaniards—they all aunsered me kyndly, but 
some had bought a plow of oxen, others had taken 
a farme, and the rest had married wyffes; the for- 
mer preyed to be held excused, and the latter 
could send us no Ynglyshmen,—whereupon it is 
agreed by us all, her Majestie’s captaynes and 
masters, that all such Spanyards as yt shall please 
God to send under our hands, that they shall be 
sold unto the Mowres, and the mony reserved for 
the redemyng of such of our contryemen as may be 
redemed therwith. 

‘* For the reveng of these things, what forces 
the country is abell to make, we shall be sueer to 
have browght uppon us, as ffar as they may, with 
all the devyces and trappes they cann devyse; I 
thancke them much they have stayed so long, and 
when they com they shall be but the sonnes of 
morttal] men, and for the most part enemyes to 
the truthe, and upholders of balles to Dagon’s 
imag which hath alredye ffallen before the arke 
“ our God, with his hands, arms and head stroken 
on. 

** As long as it shall please God to geve us pro- 
vycyons to eat and drinke, and that our shipes and 
wynd and wether will permett us, you shall surly 
hyer of us nere this Cape of St. Vincent; where 
we doo and will exspecte daylly what her majes- 
tie and your honors will farther comaund. 

‘* God make us all thanckfull that her majestie 
sent out these ffewe shipes in tyme. 

‘If ther were here six more of her Majestie’s 
good shippes of the second sort, we should be the 
better abell to kepe ther forces from joynyng, and 
happelly take or impeache his fletts from all places 
in the next monthe, and so after which is the chef- 
est terms of their retornes home ; which I judge, in 
my power opynyon, will bring this great mon- 
archye to those condycions which ar meett. There 
must be a begynnyng of any great matter, but the 
contenewing unto the end untyll it be thoroughl 
ffynyshed yeldes the trew glory. Yf Hanybuil 
had ffollowed his victoryes, it is thowght of many 
he had never byne taken by Sepyo. 

**God mak us all thanckfulleagayne and agayne 
that we have, althowghe it be lettell, mad a be- 
geunyng upon the cost of Spayne. If we can 
thorowghly beleve that this which we dow is in 
the defence of our relygyon and contrye, no doubt 
but our mereyfull God for his Christ, our Sav- 
your’s sake, is abell, and will geve us victory, 
althowghe our sennes be reed. God geve us 
grace we may feare hym, and daylly to call upon 
hym, so shall nether Sattan nor his menesters pre- 
vayell agaynst us; although God permett you to 
be towched in bodye, yeat the Lord will hold his 
mynd pure. Lett me be pardoned of your honor 
agayne and agayne for my over myche boldness, 
it is the aes of my owne concyence, my 
dutty in all humbellnes to your honor, my good 
Jady your yocke partener and all yours, beseching 
you all to pray unto God hartelly for us, as we 
dow daylly for allyou. Hast, from her Majestie’s 
good shipe the Ellyzabethe Bonaventure, now 
rydyng at Cape Saker, this 17th May, 1587. Your 
honor’s most ready to be comanded, 

“Fra: Draxe.’’* 


The religious expressions of this despatch fall 
in, no doubt, with the common official style of the 


* P, 231, 
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time—no less than the classical allusions to Han- 
nibal and Scipio. Such language was in accord- 
ance with the general feeling ; the use of it was a 
custom which did that age at once honor and dis- 
credit ;—honor, on account of the testimony it 
bore to the sincerity of the zeal which pervaded 
the community ; discredit, by reason of the gross 
encouragement to hypocrisy which the fashion no 
doubt afforded in particular instances. The con- 
test between Philip and Elizabeth was, in the eyes 
of the subjects of both, a warfare between the 
angels of light and the prince of darkness; each 
proclaimed in the strongest language the convic- 
tions with which they were penetrated ; and each 
regarded their own violence as an outbreak of 
godly zeal—that of their enemies as rank fanati- 
cism. So calm philosophy may pronounce at the 
present day. But we must observe, that Mr. Bar- 
row sometimes so far forgets himself as to write 
in the style of the age which he describes. ‘‘ The 
following lines, the translation of part of an infa- 
mous ode on the intended armada, show,’’ he 
says, ‘‘ to what a pitch of bitterness and of bigotry, 
of hellish superstition and national hatred, a Spanish 
Roman Catholic could work himself up.’ And 
he then quotes certain lines of the poet Gonzaga, 
in which Elizabeth is termed a ** she-wolf,”’ with 
the addition of a very ungentlemanly epithet, and 
Heaven is requested to pour down its ‘ lightning 
vengeance’ on her head. Bad language, no 
doubt ; but considering that Dagon and Antichrist 
were the civilest names which Elizabeth's subjects 
were then in the habit of applying to her great 
antagonist, perhaps the charge of ‘ hellish super- 
stition’’ might as well be spared on both sides. 
Expressions of this kind (there is scarcely a 
letter of Drake’s without them) are not to be taken 
altogether as matters of form on his part. Free- 
booter though he was, he won the character, in 
his own day, of a pious and God-fearing man; one 
who could really have worked himself up to be- 
lieve, that in spoiling Spanish treasuries and burn- 
ing cities, he was inflicting a heavy discouragement 
on Antichrist. ‘* He was a religious man towards 
God and his houses,’ says Fuller in his Worthies, 
concisely enough—* generally sparing churches.”’ 
A stronger testimony of the character which he 
bore in this respect is to be found in the fact of the 
same writer having selected him, in his Holy State, 
as the popular example of the ‘* pious sea-captain.”’ 
We suspect that his divinity was a good deal leay- 
ened with that Puritan doctrine which was then in 
its vigorous infancy in England. But he might 
perhaps have derived this tinge from his father, 
the old sacramentary preacher. There are many 
scattered circumstances in his life which seem to 
favor this notion—such as Fuller's often-repeated 
story, that he took counsel of a sea-chaplain 
whether he was justified in making his first repri- 
sals on the Spaniard; possibly, as Southey sug- 
gests, his own father. We have seen that he 
took the communion with his victim Doughty in 





| his last moments. The strange story of his ex- 


communicating Fletcher, if true, is a good deal in 
accordance with Puritan ideas of church authority, 
There is an anecdote confusedly told in Hakluyt, 
about his rebuking an Indian for eating an ‘‘ otter 
with the blood in it,’’ which savors of the same 
school ; for which Dr. Johnson—the believer in the 
Cock-lane ghost, and second-sight—gently re- 
proves the old heroic seaman for superstition. 
One of his correspondents was ‘‘ Master John 
Fox, the preacher’’—we are inclined to think, the 
Martyrologist. Drake writes to him on the eve 
of the expedition to Lisbon, to solicit his prayers. 
All these things incline us to think that his mind 
had been drawn into the same dismal vortex which 
was to attract so many of the manliest spirits of 
the succeeding age. Be this as it may, his religion 
displayed itself in a serious and regular life ; he 
was temperate in all his personal habits, as well 
as steady in his discipline ; and his followers were 
no less bound to him by his careful attention to 
their welfare, than inspired by the contagion of 
his enthusiastic temper. 

The principal result of this gallant expedition 
was, to put off for one year the threatened inva- 
sion by Spain, and to give Elizabeth and England 
time to prepare for it. In the summer of 1588, 
the invincible armada put to sea. It was Drake’s 
proposal (seconded by the brave Admiral Lord 
Charles Howard, who, though nominally at the 
head of the fleet, seems to have acted in all things 
in concert with his illustrious officers) to attack 
the armada on the coast of Spain, or while in port 
at Lisbon. The attempt was rendered fruitless by 
the same storm which crippled, and for a time 
dispersed, the armada itself; but it is a striking 
proof to what a degree of boldness long success 
had raised the English spirit, that the four most 
experienced commanders in the fleet were unani- 
mous in favor of striking the first blow, and at- 
tacking the armada on its own shores, and with 
half its foree. 

Mr. Barrow has not added much from the stores 
of the state paper office, and other archives, to 
our acquaintance with that eventful week during 
which the armada coasted the southern shores of 
England—the most spirit-stirring crisis she has 
ever known since the Norman invasion. As far 
as fighting was concerned, never was anything so 
unwieldly, or so utterly, helpless, as the huge 
tortured monster, which made its way, up the 
Channel, amidst the light squadrons of assailants— 
like a whale attaeked by the harpoons of a flotilla 
of boats. Drake was the hero of the week ; and 
Lope de Vega (who was on board the armada, 
composing La Hermosura de Angelica, in the in- 
tervals of the cannonade) there acquired that 
hatred and dread of his name which found vent 
afterwards in his monstrous production, La Drag- 
ontea, perhaps the only epic lampoon in existence, 
It is difficult te comprehend, considering the enor- 
mous superiority of the Spaniards in weight and 
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metal, (60,000 tons to 30,000, 3000 guns to 800,) 
how the light vessels of England were not blown 
out of the water by the fire of the invaders ; much 
more, how it happened that not an English ship 
was sunk, and scarcely an Englishman killed (as 
it should seem) in al] the encounters of that ever- 
memorable week. But, for purposes of maritime 
warfare, the armada was altogether innocuous. 
“Cervi, luporum prada rapacium, 
Sectamur ultro.’ 

Its commanders, however, held to their ultimate 
object gteadily and well; namely, to keep the 
body of the fleet together until off the Flemish 
coast. They adopted measures which seem to 
show that they scarcely calculated on their officers 
as Elizabeth did on hers. ‘* The Duke of Medina 
Sidonia,’’ (says the Spanish Manuseript Narrative 
of the invasion, which Mr. Barrow quotes in a 
provoking manner, not giving any satisfactory ac- 
count of its authenticity, or informing us what or 
where it is,) ‘‘ summoned to bim all the serjentes- 
mayores, and ordered them to proceed in a patache, 
so that each ship should keep the position assigned 
to her in the new order of sailing ; and he, further, 
gave them written orders, directing that, in case 
any ship did not show the order, and quitted her 
post, the captain should forthwith be hanged, the 
serjentes-mayores taking the provosts with them 
for that purpose ; and, for the better execution of 
the order, they were distributed three in the van 
and three in the rear division.”’ 

On the 27th July, the armada anchored off 
Calais, harassed, but unbroken. On the 28th, the 
English made on it that bold and desperate night 
attack, which was within an ace of destroying it 
by means of fireships.* ‘‘God hathe geven us’’ 
(writes Drake) ‘‘so good a dye in foreying the 
enemy so far leeward, as, I hope in God, the Prince 
of Parma and the Duke of Sedonya shall not shake 
hands these four dayes; and, when ever they 
meet, I believe neither of them will greatly rejoyce 
of this daye’s servis. The toune of Callys hathe 
scene some parte thereof, whose mayor her majes- 
tie is beholding unto. Busynes commands me 
to end. God help her majestie, our gracyous 
sovereygne, and give us all grace to live in his 
feare.’’t 

This, indeed, was the critical moment for Eng- 
land. The Duke of Parma was at Bruges. 
Thirty thousand more of the old Spanish troops, 
under the most distinguished commander of the 
age, might well have turned the scale. Where 
then was Farnese at this conjuncture? Nothing 
can be more wretched than the defences of his 
apologists : leaky boats—sailors not to be depended 

* We do not know on what authority Sir James Mack- 
intosh (History of England) calls this the first instance 
of the use of fireships in modern war. The same instru- 
ment of annoyance had been tried against Drake's 
squadron, in the bay of Cadiz, only the year before, and 
against the Spaniards at Antwerp. 

+ P. 300. hy does Mr. Barrow say that the date of 


this letter (29th July) is incorrect. and should be 27th ? 
The night attack was clearly on the night of the 23th. 





on—want of vessels of the right draught of water 
—such are the pretences alleged for breaking his 
engagements to Philip, and disappointing the 
magnificent hopes entertained of his codperation. 
He had had months, nay, years, to provide him- 
self against all these contingencies. While the 
armada was struggling up the Channel, and while, 
during three anxious days, it lay off the coast of 
Flanders, he remained, all the time, quiet, at 
Bruges : not, until it was in full sail to the vorth- 
ward, did he come to the coast atall. It suited 
the policy of Philip to exonerate him of all blame ; 
and thus he has escaped more easily at the hands 
of posterity than could otherwise have happened. 
It is, certainly, difficult to believe, but that he was 
either actuated by personal motives, in thus waver- 
ing at the important moment, or, that he abandon- 
ed, from sheer irresolution, as promising a chance 
for immortal honor as ever was offered to any 
leader. 

From the moment that the armada, scarcely 
rescued from the sands of Flanders by a sudden 
change of wind, and despairing of Parma’s assis- 
tance, pursued her course to the northward, closely 
followed by the fleet of Elizabeth, the crisis in the 
destinies of England was over. From that day to 
the present, her navies have ridden, fearless, in 
every sea, her cannon has been heard on every 
shore—she alone has remained untouched and im- 
pregnable : quousgue tandem ? 

It seems that many in England were disappoint- 
ed at the escape of the armada from its perilous 
position at Calais, without further damage : Drake, 
who could judge better the amount of danger 
from which his country had been delivered, felt 
very differently. ‘‘ There never was anything 
pleased me better,’ he writes to Walsingham, 
with a natural burst of exultation, ‘‘ than seeing 
the enemy flying with a southerly wind to the 
northward! God grant you have a good eye to 
the Duke of Parma, for with the grace of God, yf 
we live, I doubt it not but ere it be long so to 
handell the matter with the Duke of Sedonya, as 
he shall wish hymself at Saint Marie Port, among 
his orynge trees.’ These pugnacious intentions, 
however, were frustrated by the rapidity of the ar- 
mada’s retreat. The winds and waves, as they had 
commenced, so were left to finish the ruin of this 
fated expedition. There isa long and amusing let- 
ter of Drake’s, dated the 10th August, full of con- 
jectures as to their further proceedings ; and another 
of the 11th, ‘‘ which seems to have been written 
for no other purpose than to certify to the queen 
that the lord high admiral had bravely done his 
duty, and become a very apt scholar;’’ which 
letter closes this eventful period of Drake’s cor- 
respondence. 

There is something very striking in the contrast 
between Lord Effingham’s letters on this great 
occasion, and Drake’s, contpared with the perfect 
unanimity which seems to have prevailed between 
them ;—the admiral, high-born and chivalrous, 
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foremost in every action of danger, yet never in 
any instance assuming the direction to himself, 
and seeming to value his superior position only as 
it enabled him to follow out more zealously the 
plans of his experienced subordinates. Drake, 
again, evidently the real manager of the defence, 
and selected as the champion of England in her 
danger ; yet never presuming on his real superior- 
ity, giving all glory to the queen, his men, and 
the ministry, and holding himself out merely as 
the zealous instrument of the will of others. 
Such harmony between officers so circumstanced, 
moving in spheres so likely to come into collision, 
is rare indeed, as all history testifies ; and nothing 
more highly proves the strength of that common 
enthusiasm which their incomparable mistress had 
succeeded in infusing alike into the bosom of the 
nobleman and the adventurer. And yet if loyalty 
could be tried by niggardly treatment, theirs as- 
suredly was. Effingham and his men, who had 
just saved England, were left in a few weeks, it 
should seem, almost in utter destitution. Before 
the month of August, the very next after that in 
which they had performed their immortal services, 
was over, we find the lord admiral fain to borrow 
a trifling sum for the necessities of the fleet, out 
of the money which Drake, with a keener eye to 
the main chance, had contrived to seize on board 
Don Pedro Valdez’s siip—the only valuable cap- 
ture of the campaign.* 

** Sir,” (he writes to Walsingham on the 27th 
August,) “I send you here inclosed a note of the 
money that Sir F. Drake had aboard Don Pedro. 
I did take now at my coming down 3000 pistolets, 
as I told you I wolde; for by Jesus I had not three 
pounds left in the world, and had not anythinge 
(?) could get money in London. And I dow as- 
sure you, my plat has gone before; but I will 
repay it within few days after my comyng home. 
I pray you let her Mayjestie know so; and by the 
Lord God of hevne I had not one crown mor, and 
had it not byne mere nesesite I would not have 
touched one ; but if I had not sum to have bestow- 
ed upon sum pour and po preg men, I should 
have wyshed myself out of the world. Sir, let me 
not lyve longer than I shall be most wylling to 
dow all sarvys, and to take any paynse I can for her 
Majesties sarvis. Ithynk Sir f. Drake will say I 
have lyttell rest, day or night.’’-—(p. 330.) 

At the very time when the poor sailors were 
left thus unprovided, it appears that an infectious 
complaint was committing daily ravages in the 
fleet. ‘‘ Itis a thynge,”’ as Lord Howard truly ob- 
serves,‘‘ that ever followeth such great sarvyses.’’ 
Ingratitude follows them almost as certainly. In 
September, however, the fleet was paid off; and 

* Drake took 55,000 ducats from this ship, (besides 
ree ee es sum,) some of whom were 
kept eighteen months in Plymouth, until their ransoms 
were paid. Drake seems, from one of his letters, to have 
been very uneasy about these pri , whom he was 
obliged to send to the queen, lest her majesty should 
either appropriate them, or make them over to some hun- 
gry courtier. “Yf they shoulde he geven from me unto 
any other. it would be yy to my friends. Yf her 


Majestie will have them, defend but I should think 
myself happy.” 





no doubt the thanks of their magnanimous queen 
were received in full quittance by the survivors of 
the gallant men who had saved her and her king- 
dom. Such, in Hume’s language, was the spirit 
of Elizabeth’s reign. No service was too great to 
require ; no payment too slight for a requital, 
when accompanied with her commendations and 
favor. There was pride, as well as the gratification 
of a very excusable parsimony, in receiving the 
tales of bricks, made without treasury straw, 
which her officers laid at her feet. In fact her 
inajesty’s navy, at this period, was managed much 
on the principle on which, in modern days, Henri 
Christophe, king of Hayti, conducted his cavalry 
establishment. No remounts were ever allowed ; 
but every cavalier, receiving his horse and arms 
when he first joined the service, was expected 
ever afterwards to appear on parade well mounted 
and equipped, on penalty of the royal displeasure ; 
and the story adds that the cavalry always looked 
remarkably well. His sable majesty used to point 
them out with pride to his visitors, and remark— 
‘*The king’s horses never die; but they change 
their skins now and then.” Instead of making 
fortunes in the public service, Elizabeth’s great 
men esteemed it the highest honor to waste theirs 
in obtaining her smiles. Even with the common 
men who swelled her army in 1588, it was less 
the enthusiasm of self-defence than devotion to her 
person, which inspired every sacrifice ; and it is 
recorded that a regiment of Dorsetshire men, 
raised to protect their own coast, offered five hun- 
dred pounds for the privilege of leaving their 
homes unguarded, and serving under her at Til- 
bury. 

According to the ordinary theory, which as- 
sumes that good and regular pay is the necessary 
condition of all military virtue, Elizabeth’s was a 
strange method of defending an empire against the 
hostile strength of half Europe, and dangerous 
disaffection at home; yet the result spoke for it- 
self. Compare the unbought service which Eliza- 
beth could command, with all that James I. or 
Catharine II. could purchase with their insane 
prodigalities! | Mere love of honor—without some 
strong and stirring popular cause—may be an in- 
sufficient motive, without good rations, to keep up 
the valor of the common sailor or soldier: so, at 
least thought Drake of his own countrymen. “* An 
Englyshman, being farre from his country, and 
seeing a present want of vittual to insew, and 
perceiving no benefyt to be looked for, but only 
blowes, will hardly be bronght to stay.*’ Nor 
will he appreciate, in ordinary times, the argument 
of one of Trissino’s heroes in favor of putting off 
dinner uutil after a council] of war— 

“ Poi ch’ é meglio 
‘Senza cibo restar che senz’ onore.” 
We speak rather of the leaders—civil and military 
alike. Who was ever better served than Gusta- 
vus Adolphus, Frederick the Great, the Conven- 
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tion, and the Directory’ and in whose service 
was there ever greater glory, with scantier pay? 
The higher energies of man are no mercenary 
qualities after all; he may be decently grate- 
ful to the government which feeds him well, but 
his heart belongs to that which stimulates his 
faculties, and rouses his self-esteem. 

The year of the armada was the culminating 
point in the career of Drake. From this period, 
though his own energies never slackened, fortune 
seems to have slighted him, in favor of younger 
candidates for her good graces. In 1589 he was 
placed dt the head of the naval part of the great- 
est armament which issued from the ports of Eng- 
land during Elizabeth’s reign. It was destined to 
further his own cherished object, a descent on the 
Spanish coast. His personal influence, fortune, 
and zealous entreaties at court, were directed for 
months towards the equipment of it. The queen 
contributed about L.60,000 towards it, together 
with six ships; and the Dutch assisted both with 
ships and men. But by far the greatest part of 
the risk was undertaken by private adventurers. 
The nation was possessed with an absolute pas- 
sion for bearding the Don on his own territory. 
Of some 20,000 soldiers and sailors in the expedi- 
tion, 1100 were said to be gentlemen ; scarcely a 
family in Devon and Cornwall, the nurseries of 
foreign adventure, which did not send out its mem- 
ber. ‘* But these mixed expeditions of war and 
traffic,” says Mr. Barrow, ‘‘so common in those 
days, how well soever conducted, were rarely 
successful ; and the fitting out of the present one 
was not auspicious. It was detained a whole 
month at Plymouth; it was disappointed in its 
promised forces and equipments: of s_. hundred 
English horses; of seven old companies of the 
Low Countries; of four Dutch companies—be- 
sides other matters; and it suffered by the con- 
sumption and expense of provisions for a whole 
month, laid wind-bound at Plymouth.’’ Besides 
these ordinary miseries, and the extreme diffi- 
culty of squeezing a few hundred pounds by way 
of relief from Lord Burleigh, Drake, who in an 
earlier expedition, had been plagued with the 
chivalry of Sir Philip Sidney, was now troubled 
by a similar exhibition of valor on the part of the 
young Earl of Essex. That adventurous noble- 
man had signified his resolution to join the arma- 
ment as a volunteer, less from chivalrous motives 
than a desire to retrieve his pecuniary fortunes. 
His mistress immediately directed that, as soon as 
he made his appearance, he should be sent back to 
the court. ‘‘ This cause of the Earl of Essex,’’ 
writes Sir Francis Drake to Hatton, “hath been 
and is a very great trouble unto us, for that we 
heare contyneually that his lordship’s abyding 
is uncertain in any particular place. We have 
sent both by sea and land, and now dayly expect 
to hear from his lordship.’’ Essex succeeded in 
getting away from the royal apron-string, and 
aided much, by his gallantry and spirit, in keep- 


ing up the courage of his fellow-adventurers. 
The history of the expedition is briefly told; 
though, short as it is, it has been made the sub- 
ject of great misrepresentation, with regard to 
Drake. Dr. Lingard—with whom a trve subject 
of Elizabeth, and a successful scourger of Spain, 
has little chance of justice—volunteers the state- 
ment, that ‘‘ Drake refused to be shackled with 
official instructions, and sailed directly to the har- 
bor of Corunna.’’ Now the narratives even of 
Drake’s enemies, who dwell on the supposed disa- 
greement between him and Norris, the commander 
of the troops, make the cause of the difference to 
be, that Norris proposed landing at Corunna, and 
Drake opposed it. At Corunna, however, they 
wasted many days in hard fighting, with very lit- 
tle object, except to learn, for the first time appa- 
rently, that the Spaniards could defend themselves 
on occasion. They next landed at Peniche, 
marched with little resistance to Lisbon, and occu- 
pied the suburbs. The old walls of the city were 
its only defence; but they had no artillery—not 
even a field-piece by which they could throw 
down one of the gates—and ‘it was not then 
known,”’ says Mr. Barrow, ‘ that a bag of gun- 
powder, attached to the gates, would effect that 
object.’’ ‘This seems strange; the ‘‘ Petard’’ at 
least was in constant use for that purpose in the 
French and Dutch wars of Elizabeth’s reign. 
And what was probably a worse disappointment 
to the soldiers, and certainly to the ‘ adventur- 
ers,’’ the presence of the unlucky pretender to 
the throne of Portugal, Don Antonio, prior of 
Crato, with the expedition, rendered it impossible, 
with common decency, to sack the suburbs. 
‘*Had we marched through the country,’ says 
the author of the contemporary account, ‘‘ as ene- 
mies, our soldiers had been well supplied with all 
their wants. Had we made enemies of the sub- 
urbs of Lisbon, we had been the richest armie 
that ever went out of England!’’ As it was, see- 
ing that there was neither fighting nor pillage to 
be had, Norris and Essex retreated on Drake’s 
squadron at Cascaes. Sir Francis is said to have 
promised to go up the Tagus to fetch them, but to 
have failed of his word, finding his plan impracti- 
cable. It is not unlikely that his eager and confi- 
dent disposition may have led him to undertake 
more than he could effect; but to blame him, as 
his many enviers at home sagaciously did, at once 
for promising impossibilities, and then for not per- 
forming them, seems rather malicious. But, ac- 
cording to the ‘* True Discourse,’’ his undertaking 
was only ‘‘if the weather did not hinder him.’’* 
At Cascaes he performed the only valuable ser- 
vice of the expedition ; seizing a squadron of corn 
ships, intended for the equipment of a new ar- 


* Essex, in a petulant letter written after the second 
expedition to Cadiz, attributes the failure of this attempt 
on Lisbon to Drake’s not daring to carry his vessels past 





Fort St. Julian's. Even Essex would scarcely have ven- 
tured on such an imputation in the veteran's lifetime. 
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mada. After a few insignificant adventures off 
the Azores, the armament returned to Plymouth. 
Six thousand men had fallen, the remainder were 
discharged, receiving five shillings a-piece ; which, 
says Hakluyt, “‘ was believed to be more thar by 
any means could be due to them.” Yet the pub- 
lic seem fully to have believed that Drake re- 
turned (as Camden expressly asserts he did) with 
a large booty. 

In 1595, Drake set sail on the last cruise of his 
adventurous life. His associate in this enterprise 
was the veteran Sir John Hawkins, then nearly 
eighty years of age. Mr. Barrow attributes the 
old seaman’s joining in this adventure to anxiety 
for the fate of his son, then a prisoner in South 
America. Perhaps a more immediate motive was 
the inexhaustible spirit of the unsuccessful gam- 
bler—the fire which burns fiercest under the ashes 
of old age. The ill-omened fleet reached the 
West Indies in September, 1595. One of its ves- 
sels was taken off Porto Rico by the Spaniards ; 
which, according to Hakluyt, broke the heart of 
old Hawkins. Attacks were made on the chief 
Spanish ports in the Gulf of Mexico with the 
usual spirit and daring ; but the Spaniards were 
everywhere on the alert, and cannon-balls were 
more plentiful than pieces of eight had been on 
former occasions. At St. Juan de Puerto Rico, a 
shot killed two of Drake’s officers in his cabin, 
and struck the stool on which he sat, “ drinking a 
cup of beer,” from under him. Every place that 
he looked in upon was now armed to the teeth, 
and welcomed him grimly back to the scene of his 
former exploits. In Fuller’s phrase, ‘* whilst the 
king of Spain guarded the head and heart of his 
dominions in Europe, he left his long legs in 
America open to blows ; till finding them to smart, 
being beaten black and blue by the English, he 
learned to arm them at last.’’ What little was to 
be got was now only won with hard blows, or by 
dexterous surprises. An attempt to perform the 
march to Panama, so happily accomplished twenty 
years before, was repulsed with loss and disgrace ; 
and the scourge of the climate, always aggravated 
by disappointment, was upon them. It soon at- 
tacked the general, whose constitution seems never 
to have failed before. The “flux” pursued its 
course with its ordinary rapidity. An hour before 
his death ‘* he rose and dressed himself,’’ muttered 
some incoherent speeches, was carried back to 
bed, and straightway died. He was buried in the 
sea, in the same bay of Puerto-Bello which rolls 
over the bones of so many of our countrymen, 
who perished a hundred and forty years afterward 
in the fatal expedition of Hosier— 


“ All o’erspent with toil and anguish 
Not in glorious battle slain.” 


Drake is perhaps the earliest of our distinguished 
warriors whose character bears the true professional 
stamp—of a man rising to eminence in ‘‘ the ser- 
vice,” living by it and for it, and devoting to it 





the entire energies of his life; and, both in its 
excellences and defects, as far as we know them, 
it might almost stand as the type of a class; he 
was framed on a model which has been often since 
repeated in the annals of British heroism. His 
valor, as we have said, was ostentatious, as is 
common in men fond of popularity, conscious of 
great powers, and proud of having risen from ob- 
scurity by the exercise of them; his humor of 
bravado, the point on which his detractors were 
ever ready to seize, was such as men are apt to 
indulge in, who have chained fortune to their car 
until they are tempted to believe the tie inseparable. 
But if suecess sometimes made Drake arrogant, 
misfortune never clouded his judgment nor abated 
his spirit. He was accused of being intolerant 
of opposition ; but we have already mentioned the 
remarkable cordiality which subsisted between 
him and his associates in command ; and with re- 
spect to inferiors, it must be remembered that the 
discipline of that day was so lax, particularly in 
the service of “ adventurers,’’ where most officers 
were sharers in profit and risk, that every attempt 
to enforce authority was apt to be viewed as an 
insult. But it seems rather to be the fact that, 
among other talents of a popular leader, he pos- 
sessed the peculiar secret of combining a sceming 
deference to the opinion of others, with self-de- 
pendence and decision. ‘‘ He was,” says Prince, 
‘*a willing hearer of every man’s opinion, but 
commonly a follower of hisown.”’ ‘ His friends,’’ 
says even Sir William Monson—a detractor from 
his and most other men’s fame—*‘ urged in excuse 
of his vain-glory, ‘ that it was not inherent to him 
alone, but to most men of his profession and rank.’ 
It is true he would speak much and arrogantly, 
but eloquently ; which bred a wonder in many, 
that his education could yield him those helps of 
nature. Indeed he had four properties to further 
his gift of speaking, (viz.) his boldness of speech, 
his understanding in what he spoke, his inclination 
to speak, and his use in speaking; and though 
misdoing is a vice not to be excused, yet he ob- 
tained that fame by his actions, that facility in 
speaking, and that wisdom by his experience, that 
T can say no more but that we are all the children 
of Adam.” 

The researches of Mr. Barrow have not added 
anything material to the mere outline which we 
already possessed of his private life. He was 
twice married, but left no issue; his second wife 
is said to have been an heiress of the family of 
Sydenham of Combe Sydenham, and to have 
married after his death into that of Courtenay of 
Powderham. He made a good fortune, and man- 
aged it thriftily. His nephew, Francis Drake, 
inherited from him the beautiful abbey and lands 
of Buckland Monachorum, between Tavistock and 
Plymouth, which the admiral purchased of the 
Grenvilles with that Spanish gold to which a curse 
was long supposed to cling; for his own sophistry, 
and that of his fanatical friends, about the spoiling 
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of Antichrist, never went down with the common 
neople. However, in spite of the double maledic- 
tion attaching to abbey lands, and bucanier’s gold, 
Buckland remained in his collateral line—a family 
of prosperous gentlemen, enjoying one of James 
1.’s baronetcies—until 1794, when the last Sir 
Thomas Drake died. It was brought by a female 
descendant to another hero—Lord Heathfield— 
from whom it passed to females again. 

Drake founded other two more permanent me- 
morials of himself, in two important contributions 
to the public welfare ;—one, the ‘* Chest at Chat- 
ham,’’ a fund for the relief of worn-out seamen, 
established by him and Hawkins, and now consoli- 
dated with Greenwich Hospital. More than 
30,000 persons received pensions from it in 1814, 
its amount having greatly accumulated. The 
other was the famous ‘‘ Leat,’’ or aqueduct, which 
conveys water to Plymouth—a remarkable piece 
of English engineering in that time ; which, how- 
ever, was not altogether a free gift, being partly 
undertaken with a view to profit. It was so rap- 
idly executed as to give rise to the tradition, that 
the water followed the admiral’s horse’s heels as 
he galloped from its spring to Plymouth, by virtue 
of a compact with the devil; which Southey re- 
counts along with many other legendary tales of 
the “ old warrior,”’ as he is still called in his native 
county. It was in the regular course of events, 
that the first of the early naval heroes of England, 
and first circumnavigator of the globe, like the 
first printer, and the first nataral philosopher, 
should be remembered by the multitude as a wiz- 
ard or conjurer. 

In taking leave of this work, we would beg 
to advise the author to consult the manuscript 
documents, unknown to him, to which we have 
referred, with any others that may have been 
overlooked, and (before it is reprinted, as it is 
likely we should think to be) to make such altera- 
tions as a careful examination of them may sug- 
gest; and, generally, to bestow upon it such a 
revision as may help more and more to obtain for 
it a permanent place in historical literature, as the 
approved account of the life and actions of the 
energetic founder of our naval glory. 





From the Times. 
AUSTRIA AND ITALY. 


A rumor, which has already been circulated at 
various times in Europe, and never without a cer- 
tain degree of credibility, has now been revived by 
some of our foreign contemporaries who are sup- 
posed to be conversant with the commercial policy 
of the Austrian government. They assert that 
negotiations are on foot between the cabinet of 
Vienna and the board which directs the affairs of 
the German Commercial League, for the purpose 
of connecting a portion at least of the Austrian 
dominions in Germany wWh that body ; it is added 
that some change may take place in that cabinet 
for the purpose of carrying this important measure 
into effect; and it has even been stated, though 





robably without sufficient foundation, that a treaty 

as been actually concluded for a term of five years 
which unites Bohemia to the Zollverein. We do 
not place much reliance on the accuracy of these 
announcements, but it cannot be doubted that the 
commercial policy of the Austrian empire has been 
for several years a subject of the deepest interest 
to the ministers of that great state, and that the 
condition of its finances, as well as the interests 
of the vast and various provinces or kingdoms of 
which it is composed, force it upon their constant 
attention. The cabinet of Vienna has shown no 
indisposition to advance, although with its charac- 
teristic caution, in the direction which is pointed 
out by just views of commercial legislation, by 
the growing industry of its own subjects, and by 
the state of its relations with the great trading 
powers But so much remains to be done, before 
the resources of the Austrian dominions from the 
Carpathians to the Apennines are brought into full 
activity, that the world anticipates with certainty, 
and at no very distant period, some very important 
changes in the commercial system of the empire. 

The signal and obvious differences which exist 
between the German, the Hungarian, and the Ital- 
ian kingdoms render the application of any sweep- 
ing and uniform measure extremely difficult ; and 
those varieties of national character, occupations, 
civilization, and civil] government, which exist be- 
tween these portions of the empire may appear to 
require a very different mode of treatment in each 
of them. Yet, upon the whole, it may be laid 
down as a maxim in economical as welkas in'polit- 
ical government, that there are more ample re- 
sources and more real strength in an assemblage 
of states united, with certain differences, under a 
common head, than in the precise uniformity of 
such an administration as that of modern France. 
These differences, which may prove obstacles to 
the success of any general measure, tend, under a 
judicious government, to adapt themselves to each 
other; and as a great authority observed with 
reference to our own dependencies beyond seas, 
these several meinbers of the body politic are in 
reality foreign countries, for which the central and 
supreme power makes laws. 

ut in the case of Austria another and more 
serious cause of difference exists between the great 
portions of her dominions, arising not only from 
their natural and internal diversities, but from the 
relation in which they actually place her to foreign 
and rival powers, with which she is peculiarly but 
indissolubly connected. 

On the side of Germany her most important 
possessions are united by the bond of a federal 
constitution with the military and political interests 
of Prussia and all the minor German States ; but it 
cannot be doubted that the effect of a unity of 
commercial interests within the wide circle of the 
Zollverein tends to paralyze the comparatively in- 
active power of Austria in the diet, and to sever 
Bohemia and the ight rovinces of the em- 
pire from their German con bderkten. If there be 
any truth in the statement that a union is contem- 

lated between these provinces and the Zollverein, 
it is by this consideration, rather than by any 
sound view of the internal interests or policy of 
the Austrian é¢mpire, that such a measure can 
alone be justified or defended. It is possible, and 
indeed not very improbable, that the cabinet of 
Vienna may attach such extreme importance to 
the maintenance of its full share of authority in 
Germany as a German state, the heir and repre- 
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sentative of the ancient head of the German em- 
pire, that it regards no sacrifice too great to secure 


such a result. But we shall venture to express a 
very doubt of the soundness of such an 
opinion, if it exists. The main distinction be- 


tween the empire of Austria as it was constituted 
at the congress of Vienna, and the empire of Ger- 
many as it existed before 1806, or rather before 
the peace of Luneville, consists in the diminution 
of its importance as a German state, which was 
compensated by a large increase of its power and 
territorial possessions south of the Alps. We 
believe that time and the wisdom of the Austrian 
administration have conclusively demonstrated the 
excellence of that arrangement. The loss sus- 
tained 7, the house of Fst = that of an oe 
cient and precarious dignity ; in was 
actual cicacnigs of eleen at the deat Mah of 
Europe ; and the present state of those countries 
shows that the change was at least as beneficial to 
the rove as to the sovereign, and the best inter- 
este of Italian provinces of Austria will now bear 
& most advantageous comparison with even the 
best governed portion of the Peninsula. Thus far 
a great result has been gained, though it is still 
far from complete, and it can only be completed 
by a commercial system which may perfect what 
the civil administration has begun. e must as- 
sume that a more intimate connexion or union for 
commercial purposes between the German parts 
of the empire and the Zollverein, involves the 
necessity of a more decided line of incti 
between those parts and the southern provinces. 
In a word, a line of custom-houses, representing 
not only a fiscal but a national distinction, must 
then be drawn through the Austrian dominions. 


One part would formally adhere to the Prusso- | T, 


German system; the other would necessarily be 
drawn into some other combination ; and this ri- 
valry would tend to defeat the very object which 
the court of Vienna has most Bhi Us endeav- 
ored to promote. Ags a mere question of commer- 
cial advantage, the manufacturers of Bohemia or 
the Tyrol would be injured rather than benefited 
by an arrangement which would place them in 
direct competition with the manufacturers of Sax- 
ony and the Rhine by cutting them off from the 
markets of their own fellow-subjects; but, above 
all, this measure would tend to prevent the accom- 
plishment of another combination of far 
importance both to the political and commercial 
prosperity of Austria. e allude to the project 
of an union between the minor states of Italy 
under the auspices of Austria, which the prepon- 
derance of the court of Vienna enables her to effect 
without any serious difficulty, and which the suc- 
cess of the German union powerfully recommends. 
That is the measure to which we look with confi- 
dence as the commencement of a new era in the 
history of modern Italy ; it would at once remove 
many of the grossest abuses and annoyances of 
the minor Italian governments; it ought to be 
accompanied by a uniform currency, 

upon a liberal system of import 
would secure, beyond all risk of political revolu- 
tions, the influence and ascendancy of Austria 
south of the Alps. At present the Lombardo- 
Venetian kingdom is the most profitable and pros- 
perous portion of the Austrian empire, but its 
revenue and its wealth are susceptible of vast 
augmentations. As yet, south of the Po, every 
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state, except Tuscany, exhibits the melancholy 
picture of a declining population, and decaying 
cities, and all the baneful effects of petty oppres- 
sion, without that national spirit which once ren- 
dered even the evils of the inde Italian 
aapenees endurable. In the event of disturbances, 
which such systems of administration are but too 
well calculated to produce, the party of order and 
good ernment must look to Austria to restore 
tranquillity ; but a nobler task and a higher duty 
na a Neen os peas ps aro 

peace rosperity of these countries 
may be maintained. She has here a field of action 
be her, without political rivalry and without 
excessive mercantile competition ; by the promotion 
ha. atppated Sareh oak tamed tip indeed 
t exte i its 
own er; and we do not hesitate to affirm that 
the advantages to be derived by the admission of 
her German provinces to the Zollverein are incom- 
parably smaller than those which it rests with her- 
self to secure within the orbit of her own attraction. 





New Use or Lamp-posts.—Independent of the 
posts of the metropolis being made to serve 
the purpose of direction to the receiving houses 
of the general and two-penny posts, they now 
serve to point out the names of Ie aisha The 
parish of St. Mary-le-Strand appears to be the 
first to use them for this purpose, in having a 
square of ground glass, instead of plain, fixed in 
the side of the lamp facing the Strand, and the 
name of the street or court, at the corner of which 
the lamp is placed, painted in large black letters on 
it, thus obviating the difficult hitherto experienced, 
at night in particular, of finding the street wanted. 
‘0 forei , and those unacquainted with Lon- 
don, this excellent plan, when adopted throughout 
every parish, will prove most beneficial. 


An Antipote to Arsenic.—M. Grimand, a 
chemist at Poictiers, has proposed a mode of ren- 
dering poisoning by arsenic more difficult. He 
recommends that this article shall be sold only 
when mixed with a certain quantity of sulphate of 
iron and re of potash. About one per cent. 
of each su ce would, he alleges, be sufficient. 
The arsenic, thus qualified, shows itself either by 
color or smell, when used in the various aliments 
fit for man. Thus arsenic, prepared this way, and 
thrown into warin meat soup, gives immediately a 


green bronze color ; into hot milk, an opal ; into 
red wine, a violet; into bread, a blue ; and 
so on for twenty mixtures, on which M. Grimaud 


has made experiments. 


Prince Lovis Bonaparte’s VaLERIANATES.— 
Tf the Bonaparte family had never been employed 
in a worse manner than Prince Louis is now, it 
would have been better for mankind, though 
perhaps worse for them. Certainly they would 
never have been princes, had they confined them- 
selves to making preparations of quinine and zinc. 
The greatest of the name was chiefly given to 


Prince Louis, however, has communicated, in 
the Journal de Chimie Médicale, his methods of 
preparing the valerianates of quinine and zine 

othing is said of the medicinal ties of the 
salts. who are curious i canhaealy, 
we must refer to the number of the Pharmaceuti- 
cal Journal for September. 
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A VISIT TO CARACCAS., 


Caraccas, principally known to fame by having 
been knocked down by an earthquake in 1812, is 
now the capital of the Republic of Venezuela, as 
it formerly was of the Captaincy-General of Carac- 
cas, under the Spanish rule. Its population, 
which, before the above earthquake, where 12,000 
were killed at one blow among the ruins, was 
50,000, is not only fast recovering from that loss, 
but from that of the equally-destructive guerra al 
muerte. ‘The architectural losses of the same ca- 
tastrophe have not been so easily repaired. The 
upper part of the town, formerly the finest, is still 
a pile of ruins. He who approaches Caraccas 
from La Guayra, with the prepossession that he is 
visiting the finest city in South America, is star- 
tled by findiag himself traversing long ranges of 
roofless convent-walls, smashed cathedrals, arches 
and towers, and terraces of other days, silent and 
deserted ; even after passing this city of the dead, 
the cracked belfreys, the shaken churches, and fis- 
sured houses of the still inhabited part of the upper 
town, have inscribed a fuit Jum upon the walls 
of Caraccas, however young Venezuela may boast 
that the glory of its inhabitants is only now com- 
meneing. Nevertheless, Caraccas is a fine city. 
‘The churches and convents are numerous, and 
several of them handsome structures; the latter, 
however, have been suppressed as convents, and 
the buildings and revenues devoted to the purpose 
of public instraction. ‘There are several hand- 
some squares, the largest of which contains also 
the market-place. On one sida of this is the ca- 
thedral, a massive but irregular‘ building, to the 
interior of which, shortly before our arrival, had 
been transferred from Santa Martha, where he 
expired, the ashes of the Liberater Bolivar, and 
here they reposed in a draperied catafalque. 
Drawings of the details of the processions and ob- 
sequies by which the solemn transfer was accom- 
panied, were to be seen in every bookseller’s win- 
dow ; butas these had been executed prospectively 
in Paris some time before the ceremonies had 
taken place, the artist, unshackled by matter-of- 
fact, had rather represented a poetic vision of what 
Paris would have done for such a hero, than what 
Caraceas did. 

Opposite to the cathedral, is the municipal pal- 
ace, and several other public buildings; to the 
left of the cathedral, is the archbishop’s palace 
and a fine convent, and opposite to these a flight 
of steps, and fountains and balustrades, backed, it 
is true, by a row of plebeian edifices, but these are 
backed by the towering Silla, in whose magnifi- 
cence their deformity is forgotten. 

The interior space of the square is surrounded 
ouly by rows of stalls, occupied by the various 
tradespeople by whom the market is supplied, and 
within is a dense crowd of booths, donkeys, pro- 
visions, and market-people, through whom, at the 
hour of mass, a path is opened towards the doors 
of the cathedral by a train of shovel-hatted eccle- 
siasties, and many a group of Caraccas ladies, with 
their charming mantillas on, followed by their 
brown or black servants, carrying kneeling-carpets, 
chairs, and prayer-books. The continued attach- 
ment of the people to the old dress of the ladies 
for attending mass is very decided. Shortly before 
our arrival, two English ladies from Trinidad hav- 
ing innocently entered with bonnets, were so much 
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mobbed on their return, that it was found neces- 
sary to call for the interference of the authorities 
for their protection; this outburst proceeded not 
from bigotry, for Venezuela in the present a is 
no land of bigotry, and the ladies were both Ro- 
man Catholies, but from an idea that their dress 
was a violation of decorum. The altars and chup- 
els, both in the cathedral! and other churches, con- 
tain a sufficiency of gilding and florid ornaments. 
The convents, public edifices, and private dwell- 
ings, though differing in dimensions and material, 
are generally upon the same plan in the interior 
construction—large courts, with fountains or gar- 
dens in the centre, surrounded by buildings one, 
two, or three stories in height, with roofed galle- 
ries, supported on tiers of pillars. ‘The apart- 
ments of the president, though respectable enough, 
are by no means remarkable for elegance or di- 
mensions. In the chamber of representatives, a 
spitting-box is placed under the chair of each 
member of the assembly, and at each end of the 
chamber, are benches for the accommodation of the 
public. Caraccas owes much of its beauty to the 
magnificent mountain of the Silla, with the saddle 
peaks, from which it derives its name, towering 
over every object around. ‘The streets are all Jaid 
out at right angles, and the shops are handsome 
and well supplied, though little is to be procured 
at any of them of native manufacture ; however, 
there are French boot-makers, Yankee tailors, 
English saddlers, guantum suf. The more modern 
houses are seldom more than one story in height, 
though those still occupied in the shaker, part of 
the town are three or four; some have large gar- 
dens attached to them; those of General Paez 
were Jaid out with much taste. One of his sons, 
who spoke English fluently, having been educated 
abroad, showed us a large collection of plants 
which he had been making in the neighboring for- 
ests, and had transferred to his parterres, the par- 
asites, as usual in Venezuela, occupying the prin- 
cipal places as to beauty of blossom. A painting 
at the end of one of the walks of this garden, 
which, tea-garden like, prolonged the vista ed 
infinitum, was the admiration of Caraceas, 

The day after our arrival in Caraccas was spent 
in strolling about and sight-seeing. Although, 
from the high elevation of the plain of Caraceas, 
the air is delightfully cool ia the mornings and 
evenings, it is otherwise at noon, when the sun 
seems to strike the more violently through the 
purity of the atmosphere. The natives—but all 
people find fault with the air they are obliged to 
breathe—declare that the climate is too variable, 
and rather give the preference to that of La 
Guayra, supposed to be one ef the hottest: places 
in the world ; the latter was alse formerly supposed 
to be the head-quarters of yellow fever; it has, 
however, latterly divided that distinction with 
many parts of the West Indies. No wheel-car- 
riages are used in Caraccas, and the streets are 
execrably paved. Tew people ride out for plea- 
sure till an hour or two before sunset, by which 
time they have generally dined. The horses are 
small; those for hire, being seldom broke to the 
fashionable amble of the country, are rough in 
their paces, uncurried in their persons, and infa- 
mously bitted. The English saddle is occasionally 
used, but that of Moorish origin is more frequently 
seen with all but strangers. The ladies are sel- 
dom seen in the streets except on their way te 
mass ; a bright eye occasionally flashes through 
the bars of an wnfrequent window in the long com 
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vent-like walls of the houses, but the hour for 
visiting and social intercourse is the evening. 

At the table d’héte of the hotel there was a 
strange medley of countries and Janguages, Yan- 
kees rather predominating in numbers, and makin 
manifest their country by the pertinacity wi 
which they persisted in delivering their sentiments 
in tones of nasal sweetness long drawled out. It is 
not customary for ladies to appear at the table, nor, 
indeed, in travelling, to stop at hotels, or travel at 
all if they can avoid it. Venezuela is not yet fre- 
quented by T. G.’s. Among the party of about 
thirty whom we met at the hotel during our 
sojourn in Caraccas, there was only one traveller, 
an Englishman, who, Jike ourselves, had no object 
in view but amusement, nor, indeed, did we meet 
another during our trip, although we crossed the 
track of a German baron, who had reached the 
country from Trinidad shortly before our entry by 
the Oronooko. ‘Certainly the English are an 
extraordinary race for ae Ge over the world,”’ 
observed a gentleman to us, to whom we had an 
introduction. ‘* You are not content with travers- 
ing Europe, Asia, and Africa, but you must now 
begin with our remote savannas.’’ Naturalists, 
French and German, have occasionally traversed 
the country, and for these we were frequently 
taken during our wanderings; in fact, the first 
question that was generally put to us, was as to 
how we liked the birds in Venezuela. 

Ou the first day of our joining the table d’héte, 
@ Danish miniature painter was sitting by me, who 
having mentioned that he bad been in Rome to 
study, was immediately questioned, by a talkative 
American opposite, as to his having met with an 
artist of his acquaintance, as no doubt the conge- 
wiality of their pursuits must have brought them 
together ; it appeared upon explanation, that the 
craft which the interrogator assumed to be a 
braneh of the fine arts, was that of a tailor, which 
both he and his friend, the artist at Rome, were 
practising in “ capitals of the Venezuelan Re- 
public and the Papal States. The Yankee tailor, 
who practised in Caraceas, then commenced a 
piece of nasal declamation against Venezuelan 
gentlemen generally, designating them as a low 
race, innately vulgar, without souls. ‘* Would 
you believe me, sir!’’ cried the outraged snip, ‘‘I 
finished a suit of garments here Jately that might 
have adorned a prince. I sent them home to a 
gentleman of this city, whom I| forbear to name, 
and—and—he returned them to me! The paltry 
price was objected to, No, sir! the people are 
essentially low ; they give no encouragement to the 
fine arts.’ Many of the respectable and well- 
dressed gentlemen whom we met the first day of 
our arrival, discussing polities and pleasure, we 
afterwards found in their shops and warehouses, 
attending te their several crafts, girt around with 
Jinen aprons. One deficiency was remarkable, as 
contrasted with the betravelled eities of Europe— 
mo views of Caraccas and its environs were to be 
seen in the shop-windows ; nor, indeed, did a dili- 
geot search after such mementos of our excursion 
preduce anything but a bad lithograph of Angos- 
tura. A Murray's hand-book for, Venezuela is 
nes yct visible to the naked eye of the keenest seer 
into her futurity. : 

The Danish miniature painter before mentioned 
and an English portrait painter appeared to find 
employment enough, avd the former at least seemed 
likely to improve the taste of the Venezuelans, as 

. far as his branch ef the art was concerned. The 
History of Venezuel2 by Ratael Maria, Baralt and 
e 
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Ramon Diaz, contains lithographic portraits of most 
of the worthies of the war of independence ; a grim- 
mer-looking set of savages never scowled out of a 
gothic frieze; if the excellent chroniclers have 
overlauded the deeds and the characters of their 
heroes, they have made up for it by libelling their 
bodies. contrast between the Dane’s like- 
ness of the present president, Soublette, which he 
showed us just completed, and the wooden-featured 
a po was very much in the Dane’s favor, 
and still more in that of the president himself. 
The Englishman had made some paintings of 
scenery and figures, but finding no encouragement 
from the natives in these branches of his art, he 
had with more success devoted his efforts 10 por- 
trait painting. 

Having heard that the theatre was open the 
evening of our arrival, we repaired thither in order 
to ascertain the state of the drama; it proved, 
however, to be only that branch of the illegitimate 
drama in Caraccas, which corresponds with our Ast- 
ley ; in fact, a circus whose roof was the spangled 
vault of heaven. Two American horses and an 
intelligent pony, with the usual dram. pers., per- 
formed the highly interesting equestrian melo- 
drama of the Brentford tailor rendered into Span- 
ish, the whole concluding with a danee on the 
tight rope. On a subsequent evening we visited 
the opera, which was held at the regular theatre, 
by no means a despicable building. Macintoshes, 
lined with plaid, turned inside out, and thrown 

racefully over the shoulders of several of the per- 
ormers, fixed the scene of action, in representation 
at our entrance, to Seotland. The opera was 
‘* Lucia di Lammermuir ;’’ the audienee was nu- 
merous, and seemed highly gratified, but the per- 
formance not such as to invite a seeond visit. 

The Venezuelans, immediately upon the estab- 
lishment of the republic, turned their attention 
towards public education, which, under the Span- 
ish rule, in spite of a university at Caraccas, and 
a college at Merida, was ever discouraged, the sup- 
pressed convents and their revenues having, as has 
been before observed, been devoted to this pur- 
pose. There are now, besides a second university 
at Merida, a college in every large town, a military 
academy, and numerous primary schools. There 
are also in Caraccas private colleges and well- 
regulated schools for both sexes ; and the govern- 
ment are now establishing parochial schools 
throughout the whole extent of their territory, as 
they have already formed in about one third. The 
proportion of those educated in the latter to the 
whole population, not reckoning the Indiany, was 
one to a hundred and fourteen in 1840. 

There are several printing establishments in 
Caraceas, whence, besides newspapers, issue nu- 
merous translations from English and French 
authors; the latter, judging from the numbers, 
being the favorites, especially the novelists of the 
modern school. ‘The proceedings of the Cham- 
bers, with ample statistics of commerce, popula- 
tion, expenditure, revenue, and produce, are pub- 
lished yearly, under the authority of government ;* 
the amount of exports and imports, and of revenue, 
extracted from these blue books for the year end- 
ing July, 1841, will serve to give an idea of the 
existing state of the republic as to wealth, the 
popujation being about a million. 


* Financial year from 1340 to 1841—revenue, 5,363,040 





, of 3s. 4d. ; exports, 6,159,835 ; imports, 7,399,923, 
nthe year from 1829 to 1830, the exports and imports 


| were $557,104, and the increase has Leen gradual. 








In the neighborhood of Caraccas, within reach 
of an afternoon's ride, are several villages, sur- 
rounded by cultivated grounds, and extremely 
beautiful, especially along the foot of the Silla. 
All the fruits, vegetables, and flowers of Europe, 
can be made to flourish upon these elevated plains 
among the sugar-canes and bananas of the tropics, 
and perhaps only require the hand of a skilful 
gardener to make them equal in flavor to those of 
cooler climes. We had much curiosity to see the 
palo di vacca, or cow-tree, (Galactodendron,) of 
which Humboldt has given many details. The 
vegetable cow is by no means confined to this 
neighborhood ; the milk is brought into the market 
in the English colony of Demerara in sufficient 
uantities by the Buck Indians who descend the 
quibo and Demerara rivers, to prove its exist- 
ence in abundance in the forests of British Guyana; 
in Caraceas the milk is never used except in the 
immediate spot where the tree grows. e found 
much difficulty in nga information to guide 
us in our search, but at length ascertained that 
the nearest spot where the tree was known to 
flourish was at the Hacienda of Santa Cruz, about 
five or six hours’ ride from Caraccas. A lady to 
whom that and the neighboring properties belonged, 
having kindly offered us the services of a Peon for 
a guide, we started early one morning, in company 
with an Englishman, whose acquaintance we had 
made in Caraccas. Our road lay over a rough 
mountain, covered with more fantastical] y-shaped 
varieties of cactus, cereus, agave, and aloe, than 
we had ever seen collected together before ; the 
rich flowers of the latter, upon their tall larch-like 
stems, and the candelabra boughs of some of the 
former, mingled with piles of uncouth lichen-grown 
rock, gave a peculiarly grotesque aspect to the 
scenery. Descending into a long winding valley, 
our wild guide, mounted upon a raw-boned jack- 
ass, now led us along the bed of a rivulet, by 
which it was traversed, now by a path cut through 
the forest, till after surmounting several ridges in 
succession, we at length reached a mountain side, 
richly clad up to its summit with forest, and look- 
ing down into a valley filled with haciendas of 
coffee ; another hill was beyond, and over this a 
fine view of the sea presented itself. 

The farm of Fundacion, to which we were first 
led, we found much farther than we had expected, 
and as we had an engagement to dinner in Carac- 
cas for the same evening, we had but little time to 
lose; we therefore hurried over a breakfast there, 
and remounted. The road being steep, and our 
pace brisk, our Caraccas friend, accustomed to a 
sedentary life, soon knocked up, and returned to 
the farm. Santa Cruz we found situated in a de- 
lightful valley; we were soon furnished with 
guides by the major domo, or superintendent ; but 
the distance of the farm to the first tree was still 
not trifling. After riding about a mile or two, the 
road became too steep for either horses or mules ; 
we dismounted. The path was now the edge of a 
water-course, which, cut out of the rock, or built 
up at intervals of masonry, carried the waters of 
one of the lesser valleys in a winding course down 
to irrigate the hacienda below, along the face of an 
abrupt cliff, whose fissures were filled with forest 
trees. After scrambling for above half a mile 
along the water-course, our guide pointed to the 
palo di vacca in the midst of a hanging wood, 
whose lofty summits shut out the sun. The stem 
was about two and a half feet in thickness, and 
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shot up from seventy to a hundred feet into the air, 
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where its foliage mingled with that of its neigh- 
bors, from which it was scarcely distinguishable at 
that height. We had chosen an unfavorable time 
for our visit to the vegetable cow ; it was the dry 
season, and the moon was on the wane. The 
power of the moon upon the flow of the juices in 
the vegetation of the tropics is well known—our 
cow was accordingly a bad milker; nevertheless, 
upon slashing the bark with a cutlass, out came 
the cream so as to be easily taken up with a spoon ; 
with the exception of a slight clamminess, the 
cream was highly palatable, and said to be much 
used by the laborers of the farms during the season 
when the juices are abundant, when it is collected 
in bottles. The tree was said to be common in the 
forests around, and a grove of them was pointed 
out to us at the hacienda of Cotoura, about half an 
hour further off, where the tree was to be seen in 
every stage of existence. Time, however, pressed ; 
the guides made us many promises that they would 
bring in a bundle of young trees for us the next 
morning, to transfer to the gardens of the West 
India islands ; however, the promises were forgot- 
ten, and the good Island of Tobago must still con- 
tinue to put up with the milk of the goat and the 
animal cow. We returned to the farm of Funda- 
cion by a short cut, where we found our friend, still 
unwilling to move ; in fact, he anticipated the pace 
at which we should return, and wisely waited for 
the cool of the evening. The grass was certainly 
not permitted to grow under our horses’ heels ; 
however, the animals not being knocked up before 
our arrival at the hotel, we were enabled to keep 
our engagement with the British consul. 

It was the time of the Carnival. We had an- 
ticipated a great deal of amusement in the idea 
that in so Catholic a city the festival would be kept 
with extraordinary vivacity. We were disappoint- 
ed. The only observance consisted in a barbarous 
license exerted in the outskirts of the city, of de- 
luging the passengers with water from syringes 
and garden forcing-pumps, and occasionally pow- 
dering the victims with flour while dripping from 
the first assault. These outrages were checked 
by the police in the better parts of the city, but 


respectable people were still cautious of appearing. 


in the streets at the hour of dusk. ‘The popula- 
tion of the British island of Trinidad have a far 
more civilized mode of observing their carnival ; it 
is their season of masquerading, gaiety, and gal- 
lantry. 

To see the farm of Galipan, upon the opposite 
side gf the range of the Silla, upon another occa- 
sion afforded us an agreeable excursion from Ca- 
raccas. We started early one morning, on foot, 
upon the erroneous supposition that the mountain 
was inaccessible for mules; the ascent was difh- 
cult, but the prospect from the different stages of 
the ascent extremely beautiful, in spite of the dry- 
ness of the weather. The city lay below us, and 
the numerous villages of the plain, with their ver- 
dant valleys, were scattered around till lost among 
the distant succession of those mountains which 
we had already traversed in our journey from the 
Llanos. On the summit of the hill the forest is 
extremely rich in every variety of tropical foliage, 
and the wild strawberry is here gathered in profu- 
sion at the foot of the various palins. Surmount- 
ing the ridge, the ocean appeared at intervals 
through the rolling mists with which the base of 
the mountain was wreathed, and below us were the 
coffee-plantations of the hacienda, which seemed 
suspended over the sea, midway down the moun- 
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tain sides. A path, very difficult of access, and 
impracticable without guides, leads from this ridge 
to the neighboring summits of the Silla. Descend- 
ing the mountain in company “vith the proprietor 
of the farm, who had accidentally overtaken us, 
being himself mounted on a mule, we gladly ac- 
cepted his invitation to breakfast. We found here 
strawberries in abundance, and numerous English 
vegetables, and the garden filled with roses, pinks, 
carnations, and lilies. The sun had set before we 
reached our hotel, where a large party were as- 
sembled, according to custom, playing billiards, 
drinking coffee, and discussing polities. We were 
listening to a variety of yarns, spun by an old Eng- 
lish Venezuelan officer, upon the cternal subject of 
the war of independence, interspersed with repub- 
lican declamation, when a buzz outside of the 
hotel drew every one to the balconies of the win- 
dows. It was the first appearance of the comet, 
whose brilliant tail, dashing across a third of the 
heavens, had startled Caraccas, ever since the 
day of her destruction in 1812 painfully suscept- 
ible of alarm at any unusual natural phenome- 
na, from its customary repose. The commotion, 
commencing in terror, continued in admiration 
through half the night. It was a beautiful sight, 
and the pure atmosphere of Caraccas, on that night 
unmingled with a single cloud, gave a silvery 
splendor to the spectacle. The alarm of the in- 


habitants was the more natural, as the tidings of 
the earthquake at Guadaloupe and Antigua had 
but a short period before reached them. This 
catastrophe had occurred since we had left the 
islands, and, as usual, the reports were so exag- 
gerated by distance, that we were uncertain 
whether the island that we had come from was yet 


above water. Report affirmed, after enumerating 
the fates of several other islands, that a brig, in 
sailing by, had seen a column of smoke and ashes 
hovering above the spot where Tobago once was. 

Our last excursion in the neighborhood of Ca- 
raceas was through a highly-cultivated valley, 
where we put up at a hacienda where there were 
some mills lately established for shelling coffee 
fur the English market. The process, they say, 
spoils the berry’s flavor, though it improves its 
appearance, and procures for it a readier sale. 
The Venezuelan planters in general cultivate their 
estates with a rigid attention to economy; having 
little or no capital wherewithal to work their 
farms, they are obliged to borrow from the money- 
lenders at an exorbitant interest, that nothing but 
this economy, which their naturally frugal habits 
render comparatively easy, could enable them to 
pay. The proprietors also reside on their farms, 
or are at least their own managers, in which they 
have the advantage over their more extravagant 
neighbors of the British West Indies. Amid the 
thick cultivation in the district around these mills 
we found a very beautiful village crowning the 
summit of a group of hills. Here all the male 
inhabitants were eagerly employed in cock-fighting. 
It was Sunday, and some of our party remained 
so late watching the festivities of the peasantry 
that it was dark before we assembled at the haci- 
enda for dinner, and late ere we broke up; a 
young elourd: of our party having contrived to 
hecome extremely festive during the evening, re- 
tarded our homeward progress. The roads were 
frightfully steep even in the broad daylight, the 
istance considerable, and the dranken subject 
refractory. However, the light of the stars and 
of the comet assisting, he was found and picked 
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up whenever he fell from his horse, and finally 
brought into Caraceas. 

There are comparatively few English among 
the artisans or merchants of Caraccas; and, of 
all those who flocked over at one time, to fight in 
the service of the young republic, under the title 
of Patriots, but a small Br ne survives. Never- 
theless some few British officers are still in the 
service of Venezuela. Among those who have 
earned for their names a certain notoriety, are the 
Cacique of Poyais, M’Gregor, now stricken in 
years, but formerly a distinguished leader in the 
war of independence, and General Deveraux, now 
blind, whose levies of patriots distinguished them- 
selves by mutinying, because the pillage of the 
rich cities which their recruiting serjeants had 
promised them was withheld upon their arrival 
upon the coast, and who had previously much 
perplexed the authorities by claiming arrears of 
pay, when, as the historian of the war innocently 
observes, they had never any money for their own 
troops. The unmanageable foreigners were at 
length embarked and sent off to Jamaica, to be 
disposed of by the governor, with the exception 
of some officers and volunteers who remained in 
the service of the republic. 

One of the few survivors of the British battalion, 
that earned so valorous a reputation at Carabobo, 
we found head-waiter, or major-domo, at the Lion 
d’Oro. Caraceas might well spare a better man ; 
having subdued the soldierlike vice of inordinate 
drunkenness, he had become a paragon of major- 
domos, and upheld the affairs of the Lion d‘Oro 
with distinguished zeal. His account of the battle 
which decided the fate of the republic, and of the 
motives which actuated the British troops on that 
day to combat with so much so bore upon 
it the rude impress of truth. The British troops 
had been harassed by the warfare of the Llanos, 
totally at variance with their habits, and longed 
for repose. On the eve of the battle they saw 
plainly that if it was not won there would be be- 
fore them another year’s campaigning, up to their 
waists in water; and this they resolved to prevent 
if they could. The Venezuelan regiments were 
broken and routed at the commencement of the 
fray, ‘‘ but the valorous strangers,”’ as the histo- 
rian observes, ‘‘ deployed and formed line under a 
horrible fire, with a serenity that did not seem to 
belong to rational creatures.’’ The officers were 
all killed or wounded, and the battalion reduced 
by more than half; but in the mean time the 
broken Venezuelans had rallied behind the foreign 
battalion, and returned to its support. ‘The result 
was a complete victory, from which one only bat- 
talion of the Spaniards escaped. The congress 
were lavish of their praises and honors to the 
army and its chiefs. It was decreed that divers 
attic columns should be raised to the latter; but 
the funds of the republic being low, their names, 
instead of this, were in the mean time inscribed 
legibly upon various tewn-pumps, where they 
may yet be seen attesting the exalted sense which 
a high-spirited people entertain of the heroism of 
the departed brave. The Britannic legion having 
received the distinction of being named the Legion 
of Corobobo, after the field of battle, was, how- 
ever, disappointed in its hopes of obtaining rest. 
It was marched about till so few remained that 
the republic, disembarrassed of such numerous 
claims, could afford to fulfil its magnanimcus 
promises of pensions to the survivors. 
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COMMERCIAL RELATIONS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


From Bell’s Messenger. 


COMMERCIAL RELATIONS OF GREAT BRITAIN 
WITH FRIENDLY POWERS. 


Our first foreign relation, as regards commerce, 
and the first friendly state upon which we have a 
right to reckon, is that of Portugal—a government 
which owes its independent existence to our costly 
aid and arms, and whose industry has long been 
so preferably supported by our faithful adherence 


to the Methuen T'reaty,—that we should take her 


wines in preference to those of all Europe, and 
that in turn she should take our cottons, and 
woollens, and general manufactures. It always 
goes mot strongly against our feelings and our 
sense of jecorum to employ any terms which cast 
a reproach upon a whole nation and its govern- 
ment. jsut we are compelled to say that the 
conduct of many successive Portuguese adminis- 
trations falls under the just censure of gross in- 
gratitude towards England. At the present time, 
instead of favoring England, according to the 
express terms of the existing treaty between the 
two kingdoms, her government has imposed a 
duty of three pounds per pipe upon Portuguese 


wines imported into England, whilst the same 


wines imported into other countries pay little | 


more than a nominal duty. In the same manner 
with respect to our cottons and woollens, and hard- 
ware, the Portuguese ministry still most pertina- 
ciously refuse the tariff which has been offered by 
the British government, and thus withdraws also 
that favored importation into Portugal which we 
have possessed for upwards of a century. 

It is said that the government has instructed 
Lord Howard de Walden to see that the terms of 
the existing treaties are acted upon, but no bene- 
ficial result has been obtained as yet; and the 
English consumers, who take more port wine than 
all the rest of the world put together, are alone 
heavily taxed for the benefit of the Portuguese 
government. 

The state, next in order as regards friendly obli- 
gations to favor British commerce, is the Brazilian 
empire, which we also established; indeed, we 
carried the emperor and all his court and nobility 
in our own navy when he was upon the point of 
becoming a French prisoner; when Portugal had 
no ships which could pass through those of France, 
and when all other roads of escape were shut 
against the flying king and court. Now, what 
here also has been the return? For many succes- 
sive months, indeed through many years, we have 
been in vain endeavoring to procure the continu- 
ance of that friendly and favoring commercial 
treaty, which the emperor had concluded with us 
in his time of need and peril. This treaty is upon 
the point of expiring, and the emperor and his 
ministry have repudiated every attempt to renew 
it. They will concede nothing to us unless upon 
the terms, impossible upon our part, that we shal] 
receive their slave-grown sugars upon nearly the 
same duty at which we admit the sugar of our 
own colonies. Under the effect of this ungrateful 
conduct of the two branches of the house of Bra- 


ganza, both of them apparently acting in the same | 


spirit of jealousy towards the prosperity of Eng- 
lish trade, our commerce with Portugal and Bra- 
zil has declined almost into insignificance. ‘The 
prevalent tastes of our country, formed by long 
use and habit, compel us indeed to buy of Porta- 
gal in the article of wines to a great extent, whilst 
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{in return she takes as little of our manufactures as 
the necessities of her people will allow. 

| Our next European commercial relation is with 
‘Germany and Prussia. It is scarcely necessary to 
remind our intelligent readers, that about ten or 
twelve years since the German states and princes 
| formed a general league, called the ‘* Zollverein,”’ 
which at first proposed only the simple object of 
‘reducing and fairly apportioning the exorbitant 
tolls demanded by the different princes on the linc 
of the Rhine and other German rivers, but which 
afterwards passed into a commercial union to ex- 
iclude all foreign manufactures, and to confine the 
‘trade and consumption of the people of Germany 
to their home made and grown goods and worke«- 
up commodities only. This system has been 
steadfastly and sternly followed up every succeed- 
ing year, and its effect has been very fatal to the 
former prosperous commerce which England en- 
joyed through the wide extent of Germany. Every 
year adds another link to this cordon against the 
admission of English manufactures. Accordingly, 
with the exception of spun yarns, we import 
searcely anything into these states; and as the 
|German machinery every year improves and ex- 
tends, there is too much cause for just apprehen- 
‘sion that even this narrow commerce will soon 
jcease. Against a system of this kind it is in vain 
that our political economists call upon us to dis- 
miss our fears,—for that all nations will consult 
their own interests, and buy from the cheapest 
market,—that we have only therefore to maintain 
the superiority of our skill and industry, and that 
|Germany will soon buy of us at our cheap price 
what it must cost her double to manufacture for 
herself. The obvious answer is, that we our- 
'selves supply the skill when we so willingly sup- 
ply them with all the improvements in our own 
jmachinery ; we send them, either in the whole 
\fabrie, or in parts which they can put together, 
all those patent improvements, and that delicate 
machinery, which have been the instruments of 
our manufacturing superiority. As regards indus- 
try, is there a more industrious nation in Europe 
than Germany! ‘The Germans may want the 
alacrity of the English workman, but they supply 
this want by a patient, plodding, and persevering 
industry, in which they excel all the nations in the 
world. The practical inference and conclusion, 
we fear, is, that we have lost finally, and without 
any hope for the future, all our commerce with 
Germany, so far at least as regards the extended 
supply of British manufactures. 

As respects our Prussian commerce, we under- 
stand that our government has sent an express 
remonstrance to the Prussian government upon 
the oceasion of some recent edicts, by which the 
King of Prussia has extended his own adherence 
to the German system, and has more rigidly ex- 
cluded the use and consumption of British manu- 
factures throughout the whole compass of his 
dominions. The reply of the Prussian govern- 
ment has’not as yet reached our knowledge, but 
we believe it in substance to be, that the condition 
of its own manufactures requires the continuing 
application and extension of the Zollverein system, 
as much as the state of English agriculture re- 
‘quires that of the English corn-laws; and that 
| Prussia is only proceeding upon the same princi- 
| ples and policy which England herself has always 
followed in her navigation laws. 
| We had occasion to mention in one of our 
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former papers the two main impediments to Brit- 
ish commerce in Russia,—our reception of the 
Polish refugees; and our steady maintenance 
of liberal principles and constitutional govern- 
ments in France, in es and in Greece. ‘This 
system is very naturally dreaded and resented by 
the autocrat of the Russian empire, the sternest 
and most inflexible monarch which Europe has 
seen for many centuries. Our navigation laws 
are another pretext. A few years since we had a 
striking example of this unfriendly feeling against 
Kaglish commerce on the part of Russia, and 
exercised at the expense of real Russian interests. 
The Russian empire consumes a vast quantity of 
sugar and coffee, tropical produce, Italian and 
Asiatic silks, Mediterranean fruits, &c.: and 
having few commercial ships of her own, was 
chiefly supplied by us as the carriers of foreign 
sugars, &c. Here, therefore, the Russian govern- 
ment saw its opportunity of assailing our com- 
merce, and availed herself of it. ‘‘ Under the 
English navigation laws,”’ said her government, 
**you allow of no carrying trade,—you impose 
the very highest rate of duty upon all goods car- 
ried by foreign vessels not of the same build with 
the cargo they import. You must pay this rate 
of duty to us, your vessels are here carriers of 
articles not your own growth or manufacture, and 
you must pay us this carrying duty.”’ It was 
with great difficulty and at the cost of a very seri- 
ous relaxation of our own navigation laws that we 
at length eluded this impediment to the large com- 
merce we then carried on in the supply of Russia. 
The same adverse feeling to British commercial 
interests still continues in the court and cabinet of 
St. Petersburg, and the sure effect has been that 
in Russia also our commerce has declined, and 
that every effort is making to induce the Italian 
states and Greek islands to carry for themselves 
and each other, and to deprive us of this portion 
of lucrative trade. 

France and Belgium are our customers next in 
order, but unfortunately to a very limited extent. 
As respects France, this arises from the very 


simple cause that we cannot take her wines, be-) 


cause we are bound by treaty to give a preference 
to those of Portugal, and we cannot take her 
manufactured silks, because we are endeavoring 
to raise our own manufacture. Hence our trade 
with this kingdom is confined to haberdashery and 
the supply of spun yarns and machinery for the 
French manufacturers. The low state of French 
and British commerce arises also in great part 
from the insurmountable cause and principle, that 
where two nations exist in the same stage of the 
progress of civilization, they necessarily require 
the smallest portion of the growth and manufac- 
ture of each other. In the United States of 
America, the actual stage of the progress towards 
civilization is that of the agricultural state. 
America cannot yet manufacture for herself, be- 
cause high wages are a sure consequence of 
cheap lands; America, therefore, must supply 
herself with the manufactures of Europe. But 
England and France are precisely in the same 
stage of civilization—each can manufacture for 
itself and grow for itself, and import from its own 
colonies all that it requires. ence, with the 
exception of wines, France has nothing to sell 
us, and wants nothing of us in the shape of manu- 
factures. From political motives and the close 
union of the two crowns she takes her coal, iron, 
and what minerals she requires, and what Bel- 





ALL HALLOWS EVE IN WALES. 


gium can supply, from that state. From France, 
therefore, English commerce, we fear, has very 
little to hope. In the event of the continuance 
of the Portuguese government to remove the new 
duty upon its wines, and most ungraciously and 
ungratefully to discontinue the use of British 
manufactures, we may perhaps make a closer 
union with France as regards the larger admission 
of French wines. But here remains an obstacle 
almost equally insurmountable with Portuguese in- 
gratitude and sefishness. How are we to change 
our own national taste, the result of more than a 
century’s nearly exclusive use of the wines of 
Portuguese growth ? 





ALL HALLOWS EVE IN WALES. 


** Oxp festival days, with their games and merri- 
ments, are passing into forgetfulness in England. 
Not so in Wales—the people are not there worn 
into the smoothness of general society by inter- 
course with large towns. Hence all these festi- 
vals are there kept up with their ancient glee and 
freshness. Old Polly Lewis would as soon pass 
over Christmas Day itself as A!l Hallows Eve. 

‘* Tt is now All Hallows Eve, and twenty times 
during the day has every nook and corner of her 
ample farm-kitchen been swept and dusted, the 
hearth cleaned up, the crockeryware and kettles 
and pans washed and rubbed till they shine again. 
The clock looks brighter and ticks more sharply 
than ever clock ticked before. Evergreens are 
spread here and there as at Christmas, and taste- 
fully intermingled with the china and kitchen ware 
on the shelves. “Tis now twilight and her vigor 
becomes supernatural. The huge bow! is installed 
on the black and shining oak table ; the hearth is 
built up with logs, and the fire blazes most cheer- 
ingly through the ample range of the capacious 
chimney. What a store of apples and raisins, and 
tea, and hot cakes! Mistress and maids at length 
sitdown and watch the clock and the weather. 
The clock shows that the time is come for the 
arrival of the visitors; the weather is a blustrous 
night, which only renders the light of the blazing 
wood-fire stil] more cheerful. 

** At length a tap at the door, and Miss Lizzy 
Jones enters: a pretty, smiling lass, accompanied 
of course by her beau, a fat ruddy-cheeked Welsh 
youth. Next comes Mr. Thomas Shenkin, the 
tailor, and his sister, a bonnier and plumper lass ; 
then a succession of farmers with their wives and 
daughters. Next, the nursery-maid and honse- 
maid from the ‘ Hall,’ as smart as ribbons and new 
gowns can make them. ‘They are escorted by the 
footman in livery, who looks as great as the Duke 
of Wellington receiving the Queen on parade. 
Next pretty Rachel, the voor the village, ac- 
companied also by her beau, William, the young 
carpenter. ‘The room is now full, and the sports 
begin. The first of them is jumping for the apple, 
a large apple suspended by a string from the bacon- 
rack in the middle of the ceiling; each of the 
young men jump in turn: most of them miss it, 
and some of them get a fall, which sets the com- 
pany in a roar. Young William at last gets a good 
bite out of it, and his reward is the apple itself, 
and a kiss from the lass he likes best, of course his 
own Rachel. After jumping for apples as long as 
apples could make them jump for joy, the next 
sport comes, which is a tub filled with water, into 
which a sixpence is dropped. Each of the young 
men dips his head into it by turns, and again ex- 
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cites the roar of the company by his failure and 
queer looks. One of them at length gets the six- 
pence, and this sport ends. Next follow the tea 
and cakes, and the merry rustic jokes and the 
simple gallantry which they produce. Next the 
wassail bowl, composed of ale, spices, fruits, 
mixed with wine, and a due portion of some 
stronger liquor, roast apples and sweet cakes float- 
ing at the top. All this over, ‘ Well,’ says old 
Polly, * let us now see who will be spared for next 
‘Hallows Eve.’ She takes a fine smooth nut, 
and throws it into the fire. She gazes at it with 
intense eagerness until a bright blaze issues, when 
she exclaims with a smile of delight, ‘ Yes, I may 
reckon upon another merry meeting in these old 
walls.’ The smart footman throws his into the 
fire ; it dies without any blaze : he affects to laugh 
it off, but looks pale and ill satisfied. Young 
William next throws his nut into the fire and says, 
‘Shall I have my wish!’ The nut blazes cheerily, 
the youth smiles and looks meaningly at pretty 
Rachel. 

** Old Polly Lewis is now in her full glory—she 
walks up to her high-backed arm-chair by the fire- 
side, takes her seat, and prepares to relate one of 
those tales which she knows is expected from her. 
Her thin shrivelled face looked out from a hedge 
of frill, and her keen gray eye twinkled strangely 
beneath her wrinkled brow, whilst a few white 
hairs hung straight over it. ‘The black cat had 
leaped from little Mary's lap to that of the old 
woman, and added to her sybil-like appearance. 
It was just the night and place for tales to set the 
hair on end,—rough and black without, with a 
bright fire within. ‘The candle was put out, the 
whole party had taken their seats in profound 
attention, and old Polly thus began :-— 


A WELSH STORY. 


*** Well, my kind friends, many of you are too 
young to know what wonderful sights have been 
seen on All Hallows Eve. I will tell you what 
happened to myself some sixty years ago. You 
must know that we Welsh women have got ways 
of finding out what we are most desirous to know, 
and particularly on this night, when the saints and 
spirits are about us more than any other night of 
the year. Well, some sixty years ago I and two 
other young women sat up together and waited for 
twelve o’clock. We put everything in order, and 
all sat down by the firelight to watch. It is an 
awful thing, my dears, to sit up so late, as still as 
death, not daring to speak, turning your eyes from 
the clock to the door, and from the door to the 
clock, counting the minutes and looking for a spirit 
tll he comes. There we sat, getting paler and 
paler as the hand of the clock got nearer and 
nearer to twelve. It was a very blustering night 
just like this, the doors and windows creakin 
with the wind. At length the clock struck. 
stared at the door; 1 saw it move, then slowly 
open ; then a man’s hand, then his arm, and then 
his whole figure. I should have screamed, but I 
was afraid; so I stared with all my eyes, for I 
could not help it. The spirit looked at me very 
pleasantly. He had on a blue coat and yellow 
buttons, and a very smart frill to his shirt, with a 
collar and handkerchief as stiff as starch could 
make them. After a minute or two smiling again 
at me, he went out at the door, which closed after 
him. Well, for many weeks I could make nothing 
of it; | had never seen anything like the man, and 
I began to fancy that All Hallows Eve was no 
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more than any other eve after all. But I soon 
found out that it was worth all the other evenings 
of the year put together ; and I will tell you how I 
found it out. One Sunday, before the close of the 
year, I and two of the girls that watched with me 
went tochapel. I happened to look at the ‘‘ Hall” 
pew, and there I saw the very man looking as 
pleasantly at me as on All Hallows Eve. The 
family at the ‘‘ Hall’? happened to bring down a 
new butler, and he was the man. He went out of 
chapel first, and when I came out I found him wait- 
ing outside, and he began to talk to me at once 
quite natural.’ 

*** What, without being introduced?’ inter- 
rupted the footman. ‘ Ay, to be sure; and what’s 
more, before that day three months we were man 
and wife: and there never was a happier couple. 
We lived together nigh sixty years; and he has 
been dead, poor man, five years come next January ; 
and all that story ’s as true as I sit here, and no- 
body knows it better than myself.’ ’’— Vale of the 
Towers. 





A CHAPTER ABOUT THE INDIA-RUBBER TREE. 


Tue following account of the mode in which 
the very useful and increasingly important article 
of commerce, named caoutchouc, is obtained, will, 
we doubt not, prove interesting to our readers. 
We are indebted for the statement to the Brazilian 
correspondent of an American paper : — 

‘** The caoutchouc tree grows, in general, to the 
height of forty or fifty feet without branches, then 
branching, runs up fifteen feet higher. The leaf 
is about six inches long, thin, and shaped like that 
of a peach tree. The trees show their working, 
by the number of knots, or bunches, made by tap- 
ping; and a singular fact is, that, like a cow, 
when most tapped, they give most milk or sap. 
As the time of operating is early day, before sun- 
rise we were ready. The blacks are first sent 
through the forest, armed with a quantity of soft 
clay, and a small pick-axe. On coming to one of 
the trees, a portion of the soft clay is formed inte 
a cup and stuck to the trunk. The black then 
striking his pick over the cup, the sap oozes out 
slowly, a tree giving daily about a gill. ‘The tap- 
per continues in this way, tapping perhaps fifty 
trees, when he returns, and with a jar, passing 
over the same ground, empties his cups. So by 
seven o'clock the blacks came in with their jars, 
ready for working. ‘The sap at this stage resem- 
bles milk in appearance, and somewhat in taste. It 
is also frequently drunk with perfect safety. If 
left standing now, it will curdle like milk, disen- 
gaging a watery substance like whey. 

‘* Shoemakers now arrange themselves to form 
the gum. Seated in the shade, with a large pan 
of milk on one side, and on the other a flagon, in 
which is burned a nut peculiar to this country, 
emitting a dense smoke, the operator having his 
last, or form, held by a long stick or handle, pre- 
viously besmeared with soft clay, (in order to slip 
off the shoe when finished,) holds it over the pan, 
and pouring on the milk until it is covered, sets 
the coating in the smoke, then giving it a second 
coat, repeats the smoking ; and so on with a third 
and fourth, until the shoe is of the required thick- 
ness, averaging from six to twelve coats. When 
finished, the shoes on the forms are placed in the 
sun the remainder of the day to drip. Next day, 
if required, they may be figured, being so soft that 
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any impression will be indelibly received. The 
natives are very dexterous in this work. With a 
quill and a sharp-pointed stick they will produce 
finely-lined leaves and flowers, such as you may 
have seen on the shoes, in an incredibly short space 
of time. After remaining on the forms two or 
three days, the shoes are cut open on the top, 
allowing the Jast to slip out. They are then tied 
together and slung on poles, ready for the market. 
There, pedlars and Jews trade for them with the 
country people ; and in lots of a thousand or more 
they are again sold to the merchants, who have 
them stuffed with straw, and packed in boxes to 
export, in which state they are received in the 
United States. In the same manner, any shape 
may be manufactured. Thus toys are made over 
clay forms. After drying, the clay is broken and 
extracted. Bottles, &c., in the same way. Accor- 
ding as the gum grows older, it becomes darker in 
color and more tough. The number of caout- 
chouc trees in the province is countless. In some 
parts whole forests of them exist, and they are 
frequently cut down for firewood. Although the 
tree exists in Mexico and the East Indies, there 
appears to be no importation into the United States 
from these places. ‘The reason I suppose must be 
the want of that prolificness found in them here. 
The caoutchoue tree may be worked all the year, 
but generally in the wet seasons they have rest, 
owing to the flooded state of the woods; and the 
milk being watery, requires more to manufacture 
the same article than in the dry season.”’ 





From Bell’s Messenger. 
EMIGRATION AND ITS PRINCIPLES. 


EverytTine around us convinces us that the 
existence of a surplus population in the united 
empire is established to be a fact beyond all dis- 
pute, and as it is impossible to arrive at any exact 
eonclusion without a definite expression and clear 
understanding of all the terms of the question, we 
begin by stating that by a surplus population we 
mean an amount of laboring persons beyond the 
circumstances of the country to supply with work 
and wages. 

Now, it really grieves us to come to the conclu- 
sion, that such is the state of things as to the 
laboring community of the British empire ; but 
whether we look to the condition of the people in 
Ireland, Scotland, or England, we can see no 
possible means in the labor market for the em- 
ployment of that large portion of laborers at pres- 
ent out of work; too many of them with their 
families in the union houses, others wandering 
over the kingdom in search of work, whilst others, 
in order to avoid the union house, are living in a 
half starved condition upon small casual jobs from 
day to day in their respective towns or villages. 
In Ireland at Jeast one million of the peasantry are 
in this wretched state. In Scotland, every winter 
becomes a scene of the most dreadful distress 
amongst this class of persons. In England, except 
in large cities like London and Liverpool, the con- 
dition of the laborers out of employment is equally 
extensive as to number, and as to the amount of 
the distress. 

Our conclusion, therefore, is, that there is but 
one cure for this evil, and that this remedy is 
pointed out, both by the nature of the evil itself, 
and by the ordinary administration and presumed 
design of Providence in the government of the 
world. 





The habitable earth is the vineyard of , 


EMIGRATION AND ITS PRINCIPLES. 


God, which he has given for the use and suste- 
nance of men, and it is clearly his will that it 
should be employed for this purpose ; that in the 
progress of society the whole should become fully 
occupied and cultivated, and thus that where one 
corner of the vineyard is already so filled and 
occupied as no longer to afford sufficient sustenance 
for its growing numbers, the surplus people shall 
betake themselves or be sent forth to till and eulti- 
vate the unpeopled and unoccupied wilderness. 

We think that this principle will admit of no 
contradiction or dispute. ‘The main difficulty of 
the question is how to reduce it into practical oper- 
ation. The first question here is—what right have 
you to compel your poor to emigrate’ To this we 
are compelled to answer—Precisely the same right 
which the father of a numerous family has to say 
to his full-grown and able-bodied sons: ‘* My chil- 
dren, I have no means whatever of supporting you 
at home; at home we must all starve together, 
and each only take his share of that portion of my 
whole substance, which, when thus divided amongst 
all, will be insufficient to sustain life in any of us. 
Here is 25/. for each of you. Take it, and seek 
new lands or labor in Canada, the Cape, or the 
United States.’’ It is true that the young men 
have the full right of their personal liberty, and 
therefore have also the right to say—*‘ No, father, 
we will take our chance here.’’ But the father, 
also, has the right to answer—*‘ Then take it, my 
children, but you must abide the consequences.”’ 

Now is not this the clear principle which must 
also determine the same case between the govern- 
ment and that portion of the poor which exceeds 
the means of the nation to employ? In answer to 
the demand for relief, will not the government and 
the parishes be compelled to reply, that it is totally 
beyond the means of the country to afford this gra- 
tuitous relief to the extent required ; that the only 
means is emigration, and that this shail be supplied 
according to the condition of the applicant; that 
his personal liberty, indeed, will be respected, and 
no one will be forced to go against his own will, 
but that if he insists upon remaining he must abide 
those consequences which it is beyond the power 
of the nation to preclude ; for that those who seek 
aid and relief from others must take and receive 
it in the only mode in which others possess the 
power to render it. 

We feel all the difficulty of this part of the ques- 
tion, and we have studiously endeavored to put it 
in terms which may at once bring it home to the 
sound judgment of our readers, and not strike too 
harshly upon the common feelings of — and 
benevolence which belong to us as men and Chris- 
tians. We are not advocating for a moment the 
forced and compulsory emigration of the poor. 
We are stating only the case of policy and neces- 
sity as regards the government and the parishes, 
and the case of prudence as regards the poor them- 
selves. We fully admit their nights of personal 
liberty, and of a free choice ; but we fear we must 
then add, that they must also abide the conse- 
quences of their choice, that is, support as long as 
it can be given, but not to the extent of the com- 
mon ruin of all. 

Assuming, therefore, the above principle to be 
admitted,—namely, that the government may pro- 
ceed upon this plan of emigration, and may em- 
power the parishes to resort to it,—we next come 
to the principles upon which the new lands and 
country may be secured and settled. We think 
that these are also equally plain, and we cannot 
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give a clearer statement of them than we find 
already given in a very able declaratory proclama- 
tion issued by the Australian government upon 
the occasion of the settlement of New Zealand. 


Emicrate! Emscratre !—Swift describes a fat 
man in a crowd, puffing and blowing with the 
heat and pressure, and breaking out into very un- 
seemly remarks on the number and condition of 
those who were the immediate causes of his dis- 
tress. He wished them somewhere else, and was 
not particular where that somewhere was, so as he 
could get a little more room for his elbows and his 
ribs. A lean little fellow overheard his insolence, 
and in terms more appropriate than civil, rejoined 
that the fat man was the greatest sinner amongst 
them, seeing that he contributed twice as much 
bulk to the crowd as anybody else. It was of 
course the fat man’s own extensive dimensions 
which made him particularly greedy of space, and 
led him to look on everybody with whom he came 
in contact as an obstacle and intruder. 

Now, we confess to a little sympathy with the 
Jean man's wrath, when we hear wealthy landlords 
complain of a redundant population, and ask why 
they don’t emigrate. Here is a man of gigantic 
dimensions—a man who covers with his one body, 
not nine acres—like Tityon, but nine hundred, 
nine thousand, or even ninety thousand—a very 
plunderer of space, surrounded by a lean multitude 
of acreless and quarter-acre wretches—men with- 
out ground to set the sole of their foot upon. Do 
they grudge his room! Do they join all their 
feeble voices against this general monopolizer of 
space'. No, On the contrary, it is he who com- 
plains, and that most lustily, of them. ‘* Heaven 
help me! I'm smothered, I’m squeezed, I‘m 
pinched up to a bulrush. Will nobody deliver me 
from this horrible pressure’ My arms are tied 
down to my side. My ribs are collapsing. I’m 
suffocated. Phu! Wretches! Don’t tread on 
my toes. Give me a little room, or I shall die. 
We’re too many by half for this little hole. 
What’s the use of your trying to stand on one 
another’s heads? If some of you would only go 
away, the rest would be able to stay with a little 
more comfort.’’— Times. 





On Monday her majesty again drove down Glen 
Tilt to see a deer-gathering, for which prepara- 
tions had been making since morning, the drivers 
having been early out at all points, ** hallooing’’ 
them to a centre; and such a gathering it is said 
has not been known even in Athol—the land of 
deer—for many a year. Sixteen thousand of 
these noble animals are stated to have ‘been col- 
lected on Monday before her majesty, who re- 
mained for a long time gazing on the scene, and 
admiring their graceful forms and agile evolutions. 
ler majesty returned to the castle about seven 
o'clock. Prince Albert and Lord Glenlyon re- 
mained behind for deer-stalking, and the former 
brought down five animals—the largest ‘‘ return 
of killed’? that has yet followed his sport here. 
The largest weighed sixteen stone, and the others 
were all above eleven.— Examiner. 


tic,’ and which is said to be decidedly superior to 
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any other known cement. It is composed of min- 
eral tar,a mastic found in the sessy] rocks of 
Switzerland, escambian clay, and pulverized sand- 
stone of Black Water and Perdido, which latter 
contains a red oxide of iron. Experiments are 
about to be made which will determine whether 
mastics of a mere domestic origin and less cost 
may not be used in the place of the mineral tar. 
The materials are mixed in a kettle over a hot 
fire, in variable proportions, according to the service 
required, and are stewed until the cooking is 
completed. It is applied hot with trowels. When 
taken from the kettle the mixture is perfectly 
yielding, but it loses this property in about half a 
minute, hardening under the hottest sun. It ma 
be made hard enough to emit sparks when strock 
with a steel, or pliant enough to receive the im- 
pression of a boot on a warm day. It may be pre- 
pared so as to possess expansion and contraction, 
or without this property, just as is most desirable. 
Its adherence to orks when clean and dry, is 
equal to that of cement; itclings to iron with such 
tenacity that one man is required to clean the 
trowels used by another in applying it; its adher- 
ence to wood is equally as great. It is insoluble 
in water, and will not burn. It is believed too to 
be free from atrition. The asphaltic covering, 
which is the only composition now used having the 
same object as the ‘‘Argillous Mastic,’’ costs per 
square yard, half an inch thick, from $1,50 to $2, 
whilst the same quantity of the latter mastic costs 
50 cents. This new substance will prove invalu- 
able as a covering for rvofs, terraces, and side- 
walks, as lining for cisterns and cellars, and as a 
cheap and efficacious covering for piles, as it not 
only resists the worm, but preserves the wood.— 
Baltimore American. 








Davy Lame.—No point has been more clearly 
established than that the ‘* Davy’’ is in no respect, 
asafety-lamp. In the twenty years immediately 
following its introduction and use, the deaths in 
collieries from explosion were 744, while in the 
twenty years previous they were only 679, leaving 
a balance against the safety-lamp of 65 lives. 

In the report of the committee appointed to in- 
quire into the causes of accidents in mines, pub- 
lished a year back, we find the idea most decisively 
refuted that the Davy lamp is any security against 
explosions. On the contrary, they say, that, ‘* after 
the most minute investigation, they find that no 
mere safety-lamp, however ingenious its construc- 
tion, is able to secure fiery mines from explosion, 
and that, a reliance upon it is a fatal error, con- 
ducive to those dreadful calamities which it is in- 
tended to prevent. They further find that the naked 
Davy lamp, without a complete shield of glass, or 
other material, is a most dangerous instrument, 
and has indubitably been productive of those acci- 
dents in mines, against which it is too generally 
and confidently employed at the daily imminent 
risk of producing such a calamity.’’ These are 
not mere assertions. ‘The Davy lamp was repeat- 
edly tried with a current of gas, and, whenever 
that current travelled at a certain degree of veloci- 
ty, it passed through the gauze and issued in flame. 
An intelligent gentleman, practised in the manage- 
ment of mines, says :—‘‘ I have seen Sir Humphry 
Davy’s lamp exploded with hydrogen gas, for 
amusement, at the rate of sixty times in a min- 
ute ;’’ and so convinced is he of its inefficiency, 
that he comes to the conclusion ‘it should be ex- 
pelled from mines altogether.’’—Britannia. 
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From the Times. 
KOHL’S ENGLAND AND WALES. 

Tuere is scarcely any occasion on which one’s 
national sympathies are more powerfully excited 
than when listening to what foreigners are saying 
about the manners and institutions of one’s coun- 
try. It is like being on one’s trial, and knowing 
that a good deal depends on one’s behavior at the 
moment. Even John Bull, gruff and uncommu- 
nicative as he is wont to be towards an ordinary 
stranger, throws off a good deal of his icy reserve 
when that stranger happens to be a foreigner. 
‘* Perhaps he may be a prince, or at least a baron, 
in disguise,’’ (thinks John,) ‘or, perhaps, an 
author, who means to set me down in his book, 
so I’d better make myself as agreeable as I can.”’ 
Of course none of this mental soliloquy takes 
place, when the object of his attention, instead of 
being a fellow-traveller, is merely a book ; but 
still, according to his degree of patriotic vanity, 
he feels more or less curious to know what other 
people think of the country which he calls his 
own. 

We cannot tell how far the Russians and Aus- 
trians feel themselves indebted to Mr. Kohl for 
his visit to their respective countries, but we can 
safely assure our countrymen, that whatever de- 
gree of apprehension they may entertain on taking 
up his travels in England and Wales, they will 
speedily be relieved of their uneasiness. Mr. 
Kohl is an amusing, gossiping, and good-humored 
writer, who travels with his eyes and ears open, 
and writes down everything he sees and hears, 
and sometimes what he does not see, but only 
imagines. Take, for instance, the following de- 
scription of Oxford on a Sunday morning, which 
few of our readers, we suspect, will have had the 
good luck to realize :— 

** Tt is Sunday morning. The numberless bells 
of Oxford are ringing a cheerful yet solemn peal. 
The streets are filled with elegantly dressed stu- 
dents, masters, bachelors, and doctors. The 
commoners may be distinguished by their simple 
but stately black togas, and their square-topped, 
long-tasselled, black caps; the gentlemen-com- 
moners by the lace, embroidery, and red silk lin- 
ings of their robes; and the noblemen, by the 
addition of a quantity of gold lace and gold threads 
both on togas and caps. The rules and regula- 
tions for costume, varied with every degree of 
rank and every day of festival, are, at the English 
universities, carried to a most complicated and 
absurd degree of solemn foppery. How different 
from the simple rules of the German universities, 


ea chief of which is, ‘ Let each dress as he likes 


Mr. Kohl either imagines, or wishes to make 
his readers imagine, that every gownsman in Ox- 
ford, of every degree of rank, parades High-street 
on Sunday mornings, in full costume,—a picture 
which would doubtless gratify the longing wishes 
of many a tailor in that university, but which 
somehow or other has failed to make that vivid 
impression on ourselves which it ought to have 
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;done, much less to inspire the moral which Mr. 


Kohl deduces from it. Perhaps, however, our 
author’s antipathy to university costumes may 
have been whetted by his sojourn with certain 
Quaker friends, with whose views and habits he 
expresses the deepest sympathy :— 

‘*] spent my evenings at York with my Quaker 
friends. Among these excellent people, I always 
find myself at home. The liberal and cordial hos- 
pitality which they extend to every stranger, does 
not injure the order, contentment, and privacy of 
their happy family circles. Once admitted to inti- 
macy with any of the Quakers, the thread of 
intercourse is never afterwards broken; for the 
fraternity is distributed over the whole Anglo- 
Saxon world, and the traveller is sent from one 
‘friend’ to another, lengthening at every place, 
the chain of his Quaker acquaintances. 

‘** My Quaker friends had been recently travel- 
ling on the Rhine, and expressed themselves much 
pleased with the civility they everywhere experi- 
enced, and with the entire immunity they there 
enjoyed from the insults and mockeries which 
their peculiar costume often excited in England and 
Scotland. The Quakers, as is well known, pay 
no tithes, and regularly allow their goods to be 
seized and sold in consequence. My Quaker friend 
at York told me that it was computed that no 
less than £10,000 worth of Quaker property was 
pay seized and sold, on this account, in Eng- 
and. 

‘*The wife of my friend had not been born a 
Quakeress, but entered the community afterwards 
out of love for her husband, whose nts would 
not hear of his marriage with any but a Quaker- 
ess. This motive was, of course, kept secret, for 
the Quakers do not profess to receive into their 
society any but those whose conversion is matter 
of pure conviction.”” 


His last-mentioned female “‘ friend,’’ will not be 
much obliged to him, we suspect, for this disclo- 
sure of family secrets. But to return to Oxford. 
We suppose that nothing is so incomprehensible 
to a thoroughly German mind, as the order and 
discipline maintained at our universities and public 
schools. Mr. Kohl appears to think that the end 
of education is the annihilation of faith, and the 
means to that end the subversion, or rather the 
negation, of discipline. The great triumph of 
German education is the development of a free, 
inquiring, unbelieving, headstrong spirit, and the 
way to secure it is to let everybody do as he 
pleases. Accordingly, while the English student 
is required to dress like a gentleman, to attend daily 
service in chapel, and to abstain from low and vulgar 
practices, the German student is to be fettered by 
none of these arbitrary restrictions. He is to be 
allowed to choose for hunself, and any attempt to 
assist his choice, either by precept or example, 
would be thought a dangerous check upon his 
freedom of thought, and hostile to the best inter- 
ests of truth and justice. With such views on 


the subject of education, no wonder Mr. Kohl 
should feel himself quite as much abroad at Eton 
as at Oxford. The one is the nurse of the other; 
and her austere but kindly discipline is, of course, 
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equally repulsive to Mr. Kohl’s mind. He is 
shocked at the fagging system, and wonders that 
Dr. Hawtrey had done nothing to stop so great 
an abuse. But on learning the true meaning and 
use of that system, he is candid enough to own its 
advantages, and, to do him justice, he speaks out 
boldly on the subject :— 


‘*T asked my friend, the head-master, whether 
he attempted nothing to stop these abuses. He 
answered that he did indeed discourage all ex- 
cesses, but that he did not wish to root out the 
whole system. For, in the first place, it was an 
ancient custom, which had attained a certain ven- 
erableness by its antiquity ; and, in the second 
place, the system was not without its uses. B 
fagging, the wild young lads who came to school, 
with no notion of discipline, and had often been 
very much spoilt by their parents, were at once 
broken in to obedience and subordination. This 
fagging, imposed upon all new-comers, without 
regard to wealth or station, was also a sort of an- 
tidote to the general spirit of subservience to rank 
and yiches. The privileges of wealth and nobili- 
ty at Eton, are not indeed greater than everywhere 
else jn England ; but as in after life, the English 
aristocracy wave their claims at times, under par- 
ticular circumstances, so it is well that they should 
learn to do so sometimes at school. The inexpe- 
rienced and undisciplined young sprig of nobility, 
learns, by the system of fagging, respect and obe- 
dience to those more learned and experienced than 
himself. The students of the foundation, or poor 
scholars, derive the greatest benefit from the fag- 
ging system ; for, as they remain raga | longest 
at college, they are oftener masters ; a fortunate 
circumstance for them, as protecting them, in some 
measure, from the contempt of the proud and 
wealthy oppidans.”’ 


But what appears to have astounded him most, 
is the use of corporal punishment at our public 
schools. The better to satisfy himself of the fact 
that boys were liable to be flogged, Mr. Kohl took 
the trouble to measure the length of a birch rod, 
which he found to be, at Winchester, three feet. 
What may be the length of the instrument used at 
Eton, he does not inform us, but we dare say 
many of our readers can supply the deficiency for 
themselves. On this subject, however, Mr. Kohl 
bears testimony to the good sense of our country- 
men :— 


**Such a custom is certainly very much in op- 
position to the spirit of our times, and would not 
at all harmonize with the principles maintained at 
our continental schools ; and yet I believe, upon 
the whole, the English have the right of the mat- 
ter. I believe that the abolition of corporal pun- 
ishment in our schools, is only a part of the general 
enervation of discipline, and effeminacy of man- 
ners. Three fourths of human sinfulness, our 
selfishness, our laziness, our sensuality, are the 
offences of the body, and why should they not be 
punished on the body? It is said that this kind 
of punishment destroys the sense of honor in boys, 
renders them slavish in spirit, lowers the tone of 
their characters, &c. But do we see in the Peels, 
the Wellingtons, the Grahams, the Russells, of 
English public life, any such effect? They have 
all p under the rod or the cane, yet are they 
found wanting in energy, servile in spirit, indiffer- 





ent to honor, on that account? On the contrary, 
I believe that they owe much of their energy and 
greatness to the strict discipline under which they 
were brought up.” 


Turning, however, from the mental to the me- 
chanical phenomena of England, we think Mr. 
Kohl’s acuteness and accuracy of observation alike 
creditable to him. In his travels through the man- 
ufacturing districts, he often compares the produc- 
tions of English skill with the corresponding ar 
ticles on his own side of the chaunel. Speaking 
of the earthenware made at the Staffordshire pot- 
teries, he says :— 


‘*If we compare the common earthenware of 
England with that of the French and Germans, or 
of any other nation, it appears not only excellent 
in quality, but also highly ornamental and unsur- 

ly beautiful. The common French and 
rman earthenw”re is comparatively ugly, coarse, 
and misshapen. On the other hand, English 
oe opr as I have already remarked, particu- 
arly those articles in which beauty and elegance 
are the main points aimed at, are far behind those 
of the continent. I believe there is something 
characteristic of the English in this. In articles 
of ordinary use, the English seem, better than we, 
to know how to combine excellence of quality 
with outward elegance and beauty, whereas in 
those articles in which e and beauty alone are 
to be kept in view, the English are never equally 
successful. Their tools, their furniture, their 
machines, their knives and scissors, their bread, 
their joints of meat, are not only excellent, vigor- 
ous, and nutritious, but also beautifully formed, 
and not to be at all surpassed ; whereas, their pic- 
tures, their sculptures, their pasties, and their 
cakes, and, in short, everything in which fancy 
takes precedence of usefulness, are far behind ours 
in excellence. Look, not merely at the earthen- 
ware of the French, but at their tools and their 
implements of gardening and agriculture. They 
are all strikingly rude and little suited to the pur- 
poses they are intended for. Even the common 
bread in France is inferior to that used in Eng- 
land. On the other hand, how much loftier flights 
of fancy are displayed by the French in works of 
art.”’ 


In the next page he gives vent to the astonish- 
ment which he felt, in common with most foreign- 
ers, at the vast energy and expenditure with which 
the operations of our own establishment are con- 
ducted :— 


‘* At this same station, I made the acquaintance 
of a gentleman who was in some way or other 
connected with The Times newspaper. He con- 
firmed to me a fact which I had heard before, but 
which I had found it difficult to believe, and which 
is calculated to afford some idea of the gigantic scale 
on which the operations of that paper are carried 
on. The matter stands thus :—American and 
Transatlantic news, often of great importance for 
England, are generally received in Liverpool soon- 
er than in any other part of England. The agents 
of The Times in Liverpool, on such occasions, if 
they deem the news of sufficient importance, are au- 
thorized to forward it to London by a special train, 
which from Liverpool to London costs £100. 
These special trains are rarely used, except by 
the government, by the most eminent mercantile 
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houses, and, lastly, by the London newspapers. 
The utmost that can be gained by such a special 
train, is to receive a piece of news six hours 
earlier than it could have come by the ordinary 
train. [asked ho often it might happen in the 
course of the year .aat such a train might be for- 
warded. ‘This the gentleman who gave me the 
information was unable to say, but he thought it 
must happen at least once a month.”’ 


Our author's observations on the comparative 
merits of English and foreign laborers, as regards 
their intellectual and moral attainments, and his 
remarks on the manufacturing system in general, 
deserve particular attention, and we cannot refrain 
from quoting them at length :— 


**Tt is a strange thing that all over the world, in 
America and in Europe, there should exist such a 
very unfavorable opinion of English laborers, and 
that their undeniable skill and industry in their 
particular vocations should be unable to remove 
the universal impression of their immorality, law- 
lessness, ignorance, and brutality. Even where 
it is found necessary to employ them, this is al- 
ways done reluctantly and fearfully. I was in 
Austria shortly after the English laborers had 
been dismissed from the railroads making there, 
because their turbulence, brutality, and drunken- 
ness, occasioned all kinds of riots and accidents. 
I went to Saxony, and found that there too, all 
the English laborers had been turned away, be- 
cause their conduct was found quite insufferable. 
I went to Frankfort, and met a papier maché man- 
ufacturer, who told me, with rueful shakings of 
the head, that he was indeed compelled to employ 
English laborers in some parts of his business, be- 
cause they understood their business so well, and 
were so remarkably skilful in it, but that he 
longed to get rid of them, because they were the 
most troublesome, ignorant, and unmanageable of 
his workpeople. I went to Belgium, and read an 
interesting report of an English poor law com- 
mission, in which the evidence of a great manu- 
facturer of Philadelphia, concerning English ]a- 
borers, was given at full length. This gentleman 
testified, that one fifth of the work-people in the 
American factories, were foreigners, most of them 
Englishmen, whom, however, the manufacturers 
employed very unwillingly, on account of their 
being so ‘dissipated and discontented.’ They 
were, besides, universally disliked, because they 
were so given to drunkenness. The American 
laborers are always found better educated, more 
intelligent, and less given to sensual indulgences. 
No strikes or combinations of workmen are ever 
known among the American laborers, as among 
the English, who are always combining to force 
higher wages from their masters. The superior- 
ity of the American laborers is chiefly attributed 
to their superiority of education. The American 
masters are always very particular in having the 
children of their laborers sent regularly to school. 

‘*T came to England, and read further reports 
on the subject, all equally confirmatory of these 
statements. A Swiss manufacturer of Zurich, 
testified that he employed, in his factory, from 
600 to 800 workpeople, of all nations, Swiss, 
Saxons, Bavarians, French, Danes, Norwegians, 
Poles, Hungarians, Prussians, Dutch, Scotch, and 
English, and that these last were ‘the most dis- 
orderly, debauched, unruly, and least respectable 
and trustworthy of any nation whatsoever whom 
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we have employed.’ This gentleman further 
stated that, in saying this, he spoke the feelings 
of all the continental manufacturers with whom 
he was acquainted, more particularly that of the 
English manufacturers, settled in different parts 
of Europe. It seemed, he continued, that the i!! 
educated English workmen, when released from 
the iron discipline and cold severity with which 
their masters treated them in England, and when 
received with that urbanity and cordiality of kind- 
ness which all well-behaved laborers on the conti- 
nent expect and receive from their masters, lest 
all balance and self-possession, and became quite 
unmanageable. He found, also, that English Is- 
borers of the highest class as to skill and pecuni- 
niary remuneration, generally lived worse, and 
indulged themselves in lower ways, than these ot 
a far inferior rank of cther nations. ‘The towns- 
people of Zurich dread the English workmen as 
inmates, on account of their unruly and disorderly 
behavior. The English workman of the first 
class, will often spend half his nights in the wine 
shop, will let his children grow up in all kinds 
of ignorance and brutality, and will live in the 
midst of dirt and disorder; while a German or 
Swiss laborer, of the very same class, reads, stu- 
dies nature, cultivates music, has a clean and tidy 
household, and gives his children an excellent 
education. This report, while it affords a start- 
ling testimony to the ignorance and brutality of 
the uneducated English, is also a proof, let it 
never be forgotten, of the admirable candor and 
generosity of the nation. In no other European 
country, would such a statement have been pa- 
tiently heard, much less printed and published. 
This gentleman returned shortly afterwards to 
Zurich, with an English lady whom he had mar- 
ried in England. The workpeople of his estab- 
lishment hastened to welcome them, to present 
their master with a little congratulatory address, 
and his wife with various little specimens of na- 
tional industry, as nuptial presents; all, except 
the English laborers, who remained sullen specta- 
tors of the general rejoicing, and gave no signs 
whatever of cordiality and satisfaction ! 

‘Thus unanimous is the voice of the world 
concerning English manufacturing laborers. A 
great part of the blame should rest, no doubt, 
with the English master-manufacturers, who, with 
a few rare and admirable exceptions, take no pains 
whatever to improve the character, and open the 
minds of their workpeople. The severity of dis- 
cipline in the English factories, the cold, harsh 
manner in which the workpeople are addressed by 
their superiors, the rigid silence enforced among 
them, and the unfeeling manner with which they 
are dismissed to steal or starve, at every fluctuation 
in the fortunes of their masters, all these things 
cannot but have a hardening and deadening effect, 
on their characters. No less evil in its eflects 
must be the total absence of all intercourse be- 
| tween these despised classes and their employers, 
vand the mutual indifference of both ranks to the 
| Prosperity or adversity of the other. It is com- 
|monly said in England that there is less personal 
intercourse between the master cottou-spinner and 
his workmen, than between the Duke of Welling- 
ton and the meanest cottager on his estate. 

**No doubt much strictness and regularity of 
discipline, much stern subordination of classes, is 
necessary to the maintenance of order in these gi- 
gantic establishments, and to the due security of 
the manufacturer’s interests. But surely, surely, 
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and cordiality of social intercourse, a little more 
humane and Christian regard for the temporal hap- 
piness and eternal welfare of those employed, than 
is commonly found in England! Might not this 
iron severity during hours of labor, be sweetened 
by a little more friendliness and affability at other 
times! 

‘* English manufacturers are generally aston- 
ished to hear, that even in Austria, the education 
of the children of manufacturing laborers, is care- 
fully attended to, each master manufacturer being 
compelled to erect a school near his factory, and 
allow the children of his workpeople some hours 
every day for education. The WSnalish think that 
the business of a factory is to produce good cot- 
ton, and bring in plenty of money, not to teach 
naughty boys their A BC. 

‘The question of education, as regards the 
manufacturing population, is becoming every day 
more urgent and more difficult, owing to the in- 
creasing amount of juvenile labor employed in the 
factories. In the factory there is no father to 
teach and to punish, no mother to love and to re- 
ward, no grown-up brother and sister to instruct 
by example, no companion to animate by emula- 
tion and friendship. The most that ean be hoped 
for, is a just overseer, orderly fellow-laborers, and 
punctual wages on Saturday night. All else is 
wanting. I say all, and that includes very much. 
The dull, ceaseless, mechanical occupation, con- 


| 





tinued all day long, affords no scope for invention | 


or thought, no lessons of experience, no awaken- 
ing and animating influences. How endless in 
amount and variety is the incidental information 
and instruction, conveyed to the son or daughter 
in the miscellaneous occupations of homes, or 
even those of the shop and the warehouse, com- 
pared to that utter void of such things in the long 
monotonous rooms of the factory, with their noisy 
machines and silent busy crowds. For the women, 
also, how evil in its influence must be the factory- 
system! What can those girls, who pass their 
youthful years in this ceaseless mechanical labor, 
learn, of the household and maternal duties, on 
which the happiness of the present generation, and 
the character of the future one, so largely de- 
pend? 

‘*There are many English writers who are 
ready to defend the factory system from all that 
can be charged upon it, and to represent all that 
is said against it, as the result of mere prejudice. 
They maintain that the children of the manufac- 
turing population would be still worse brought up 
in the little households of the laborers, than in the 
great factories, which are conducted by men of 
education and experience, and which are generally 
cleaner and better ventilated, than the dwellings 
ofthe poor. The very nature of the factory sys- 
tem, say they, necessitates a certain order, regu- 
larity, and industry, which must have a good 
physical and moral influence on the children. And 
it cannot be denied, that the moral education of 
the children is likely to be better cared for in the 
worst factories, than in the worst families. The 
parents may be profligate, drunken, and criminal, 
and the factory system may do much to remove 
the children from their depraving example and in- 
fluence. In the factories, they can hardly learn 
many bad habits, the severity of discipline and 
ceaselessness of labor prevent that; and, on the 
other hand, they acquire habits of punctuality and 
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all that is necessary or desirable in this way, is | industry, which cannot but be useful and bene- 
not incompatible with a little more benevolence | ficial. 


The factory system, while it developes no 
moral germs within the soul, does at least, in some 
measure, preserve it from contamination from 
without. Even the severity and harshness to 
which the children are subjected in the factories, 
is, no doubt, often far exceeded by the tyranny 
and despotism of rude and brutal parents, in those 
recesses of private hcuseholds which no legislative 
restrictions can reach, and where the searching 
eye of public opinion never penetrates. 

** Yet all that can be said in favor of the factory 
system, only amoun‘s to this—that in the facto- 
ries, children are not exposed to all the evils which 
attend their condition in the very worst private 
families. Never, however, can they obtain in the 
very best factorics, anything of the moral and 
mental discipline, 0° the awakening and ennobling 
influences, which even a very ordinary family edu- 
cation will afford them. The philanthropist cannot 
but regret the progress of any system, whatever 
be its other advantages, which tends to undermine 
that noblest of al] institutions,—the family. Since, 
however, the material advantages of the factory 
system are so great, and its consequent growth 
and development so certain, every prospect of an 
improvement and mitigation of its evils cannot but 
be hailed by all benevolent minds with eagerness 
and satisfaction. 

‘“*The English government has as yet done la- 
mentably little for the education of the manufac- 
turing population. What has been effected has 
been so chiefly through the agency of private per- 
sons, and sometimes of master manufacturers 
themselves. There still exist, however, among 
these latter, many absurd prejudices against the 
thorough education of their workpeople. ‘They 
fancy that to make these more generally intelli- 
gent and refined, will be to counteract what they 
call the ‘special training,’ by which they are fit- 
ted for their particular mechanical avocations. 
They are also averse to the encouragement of 
temperance among their workpeople, on the 
ground that drinking is necessary to enable these 
to sustain the fatigue of their occupation, and 
that the best workmen are generally great drink- 
ers. Some of the more enlightened manufactur- 
ers, however, have of late years begun to see the 
absurdity of these prejudices. ‘The statements of 
a certain Mr. Fairburn, one of the principal manu- 
facturers of Manchester, show them to be totally 
unfounded. This experienced and enlightened 
man affirmed, that in his establishment he always 
selected, for every kind of employment requiring 
any skill or forethought, those men whose general 
education had been liberal and thorough, in pre- 
ference to those whose acquirements were limited 
to what was conferred upon them by the ‘ special 
training.’ He found that it was only the very 
lowest and most mechanical of the factory employ- 
ments which were not far better performed by well 
educated men than by those more ignorant; and 
that even in these lowest departments there would 
every now and then occur cases in which superi- 
ority of education gave a workman a very great 
advantage and value. He also maintained that 
the educated workmen were far more moderate in 
their demands, and quiet and manageable in their 
behavior, than the ignorant ones, who were per- 
petually actuated by a blind envious animosity to 
their masters, which it was very difficult for any 
kindness oz liberality on the part of these to over- 
come. ‘In case of any discontents or disturbances 
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among our workpeople, when strikes and combi- 
nations are apprehended, the best plan is always 
to collect the more intelligent and well-informed 
among them, and converse with them for a while 
in a friendly and sensible way, until they are 
gained over to see the folly of their proceedings, 
and to act as checks upon the turbulence and stu- 
pidity of the rest.’ Mr. Fairburn also stated that 
it was a very mistaken notion that drinking really 
enabled the workmen to sustain fatigue better, 
and to perform their work with more activity. It 
might indeed confer a certain temporary stimulus 
in cases of re fatigue, but this was more than 
compensated by the dullness, heaviness, and fee- 
bleness which it afterwards brings on. In his own 
establishment he was always careful to have a 
sre supply of good drinking-water, at all 

ours for his men, and he found that this refreshed 
and strengthened them as much as fermented 
liquor, without the bad consequences of the latter. 
He referred at the same time to the instance of the 
boatmen of Constantinople, who are al! what 
would here be called teetotallers, and who are the 
most powerful, athletic, and handsome set of men 
imaginable. He also strenuously denied the truth 
of the belief that the best and most active work- 
men were generally given to drinking, affirming 
that such cases were very exceptional. 

‘*It is much to be regretted that the manufac- 
turing population have not a better class of amuse- 
ments at their command for the recreation of their 
leisure hours. Gardens and promenades, access- 
ible to the working classes, are very deficient all 
over England, and particularly in the neighbor- 
hood of Manchester. The taste for the beauties 
and wonders of nature, which attracts our German 
laboring classes into the fields and woods on Sun- 
days and holydays, is also, I fear, deficient among 
the working population of England. The igno- 
rance and want of cultivation among the wives of 
the laborers, is probably in a great measure the 
occasion of the absence of refined and social plea- 
sures among them. Many of the master-manufac- 
turers are now taking great pains to encourage 
such pleasures and tastes among their workpeople. 
One of them lately gave a great tea-party, to which 
were invited all the laborers with their wives and 
children, and at which various amusements were 

rovided for them. There was a piano and a large 
tam bree and readings and recitations from fa- 
vorite authors were also introduced. Four hun- 
dred persons, men, women, and children, were 
thus entertained in a very satisfactory manner, at 
a very trifling cost.” 


The substantial truth of these observations will 
be generally admitted ; and we trust that, on his 
next visit to our shores, Mr. Kohl will have the 
satisfaction of finding that the evils which he so 
justly deprecates, have been in a great measure 
remedied. 





From Chambers’ Journal. 
READING ALOUD. 


Cuartes Kemete has been reading Shakspeare 
to London audiences, and it would be well if, from 
among the thousands who listened to him, a few 
could be induced to carry the practice into private 





life. We know of no accomplishment so valuable 


ALOUD. 


as that of reading ‘‘ with good emphasis and dis- 
cretion,”’ of catching the meaning and spirit of an 
author, and conveying them to others with a dis- 
tinct and intelligible utterance ; and yet, strange to 
say, there is no department of modern education so 
much neglected. Indeed, so general is this ne- 
glect, that scarcely one young Tady or gentleman 
in a dozen who boast of having ‘ finished’’ their 
education, can, on being requested, read aloud to 
a private company with that ease and graceful mo- 
dulation which is necessary to the perfect appre- 
ciation of the author. There is either a forced and 
unnatural mouthing, a hesitating and imperfect ar- 
ticulation, or a monotony of tone so thoroughly 
painful, that one listens with impatience, and is 
glad when some excuse presents itself for his ab- 
sence. Whatever may be the imperfections of our 
school tuition, this defect is rather to be attributed 
to a want of taste, and consequent neglect of prac- 
tice on the part of grown-up individuals, than to 
any defect in their elementary training. There 
may be a deficiency of good models ; but the main 
evil arises from the unequal value which seems to 
be attached to good reading as compared with mu- 
sic, dancing, painting, and other fashionable ac- 
quirements. hy it should be so, we can dis- 


cover no good cause, but, on the contrary, see 


many substantial reasons why reading aloud should 
be cultivated as one of the most useful and attrac- 
tive of domestic accomplishments. 

To young ladies, for example, the habit of read- 
ing aloud has much to recommend it. As mere 
exercise, it is highly beneficial on account of the 
strength and vigor which it confers on the chest 
and lungs; while the mental pleasure to be derived 
therefrom is one of the most delightful that can 
adorn the family circle. Gathered round the win- 
ter’s fire or evening lamp, what could be more 
cheerful for the aged and infirm, what more in- 
structive to the younger branches, or more exem- 
plary to the careless, than the reading aloud of 
some entertaining author, and who could do this 
with greater grace or more impressive effect than 
a youthful female? It requires no great effort to 
attain this art, no neglect of music, painting or 
other accomplishment ; it is, in fact, more a prac- 
tice than a study, and one which the interest ex- 
cited by new books and periodicals would always 
prevent from becoming dull or tiresome. Were 
females of all ranks to adopt the practice more 
than they do at present, they would bind to their 
homes many who are otherwise disposed to go in 
search of unworthy enjoyments, and would add 
another chain of delightful associations wherewith 
to attach the young to the family hearth. Another 
advantage which it would confer on the fair read- 
ers themselves, would be the improved utterance 
and intonation which correct reading would pro- 
duce, instead of that simpering and lisping which 
are so often to be met with even among females of 
the higher classes. Nor is it to women in their 
domestic capacity only that the practice of reading 
aloud would be attended with benefit. Many of 
the middle and lower classes are under the neces- 
sity of earning a livelihood by in-door employ- 
ments, such as millinery, straw-plaiting, pattern- 
painting, and the like, and being in general occu- 
pied in one apartment of moderate size, the read- 
ing aloud of proper books would be to them not 
only a source of healthful recreation, but of amuse- 
ment and instruction. In such establishments, 
reading by turns would present a beautiful picture, 
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and however limited the amount of information dis- 
seminated, it would at all events be a thousand 
times preferable to that system of idle and worth- 
less gossip which is said now to prevail. 

To young men preparing for professional labors, 
the art of reading aloud is indispensable; and 
though not equally necessary for what are called 
business-men, still to sach it is a becoming and 
valuable acquirement. Ask your son, who has 
lately gone to the counting-room, to read you the 
last debate in parliament, and ten to one he will 
rattle through it with a jumbling indistinctness of 
utterance, that you are glad when his hour calls 
him away, and leaves you to the quiet enjoyment 
of self-perusal. And why is thist Simply be- 
cause the youth has never been taught to regard 
reading aloud in the light of a graceful accomplish- 
ment. At school he learned to know his words, 
and that was so far useful ; but to read as a gentle- 
man, in the spirit and meaning of the author, this is 
what he has yet to acquire by the imitation of good 
models and by frequent practice. That the art of 
reading aloud is at the low ebb we mention, any 
one can readily convince himself by requesting his 
friend to read for him the last speech of the British 

remier, or message of the American president. 
['wenty to one he will find his friend an apt enough 
scholar, bat a careless and indifferent enunciator— 
one who has all along read for himself, and whose 
only object has been merely to acquire the mean- 
ing of the works he phassi:| At the period of the 
Reform Bill, when newspapers were read by the 
million, it was customary, in the workshops of 
tailors, flax-dressers, and others, for one to read 
aloud while the others were at work—those who 
could read fluently taking their turns of this duty, 
and those who could not, paying others who did, 
according to the amount of time spent in the exer- 
cise. In some instances, indeed, a reader was paid 
by the workmen, it being his duty to read the pub- 
lic debates and leading articles at so much per 
hour. We have occasionally listened to such a 
reader, (one of the workmen,) and been astonished 
at the force and freedom of his utterance, and the 
manner in which he modulated his intonations, 
throwing himself exactly into the place of the 
speaker. Now, this was not the result of any su- 
perior tuition, but the effect of listening to the best 
public speakers, and of his daily exercise as read- 
er to the establishment. Unfortunately the prac- 
tice to which we refer died with the excitement of 
the period ; but we see no cause why the attention 
which was then given to public affairs might not 
be profitably directed to entertaining and instruc- 
tive authors. It is true that the inquiring and 
studious workman will cultivate his own mind at 
home ; but all workmen are not inquiring and 
studious, and the introduction of reading aloud to 
each other in turn would be productive of incalcu- 
lable benefit. 

Singing for the million is cried up on all hands 
—why not reading aloud? What Mainzer has ac- 
complished for the one art, might be effected b 
Charles Kemble for the other. We have in al- 
most every family and workshop evidence of what 
practice in concert has done for vocal music—why 
not the same for reading aloud’ The one art is 
chiefly valued as an amusement and refining ac- 
complishment—the other is equally entertaining, 
quite as necessary for the adornment of public or 
private life, and certainly more directly produc- 
tive of utility and knowledge. 


SCRUBS. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
SCRUBS. 


Tuere is a set of persons who think to get the 
weather-gage of all mankind by cribbing off six- 
pences from tradesmen’s bills, and never giving 
dinners. This, like all other delusions, holds a 
tyrannical sway over its victim, and seldom quits 
him till the breath is also about to depart. The 
unavoidable effect during life is to subject the 
unhappy man to an immense amount of odium, the 
pressure of which would in general be quite insup- 
portable, were it not for the fallacy he lies under 
of supposing himself to be all the time one of the 
three or four wise people who redeem the human 
race from the charge of universal folly. Perhaps 
the world regards scrubs with a somewhat tvo 
fierce hatred. They are a fraternity only unfor- 
tunate in loving (themselves) not wisely, but too 
well. Instead of being detested and held in con- 
tempt, as they generally are, they might rather be 
regarded with pity, as so many wretched men 
laboring under a false theory, which they continu- 
ally believe to be exalting them, when in reality 
it is only dragging them down. We ought to 
speak gently of scrubbism, as we do of any other 
furm of insanity, and only be thankful that we are 
not scrubs ourselves. 

To be quite serious—there is a certain medium 
between too great and too little liberality of gen- 
eral conduct, which cannot be transgressed far in 
either direction without injurious consequences. 
It is bad to be a spendthrift; it is weak to be 
over-melting and bountiful. But so it is also bad 
to be unduly solicitous about little savings, or little 
advantages, or to be ungracefully parsimonious in 
proportion to one’s circumstances. Such conduct 
does indeed often appear to be attended with the 
desired object of accumulation; but when thus 
successful in one way, it is sure to be injurious in 
another, in precluding all kindly sympathy from 
our fellow-creatures, and shutting up many other 
valuable sources of enjoyment in our own nature. 
In many cases, however, the apparent success is 
not justly due to scrubbism, but to qualities of a 
respectable kind which may have happened to be 
associated with it, and which would have told bet- 
ter without it. Such at least is the conclusion I 
am disposed to come to, when I consider how fre- 
quently I have seen extreme narrowness in money 
dealings, and sordidness in expenditure, attended 
by something like a failure in the great struggles 
of life. There is an English proverb, that a 
penny soul never came to twopence ; and it is not 
difficult to see how this should be; for, first, 
such mean views are very apt to prevent a man 
from venturing upon perfectly safe enterprises, 
calculated to be beneficial to him ; and, second, 
they tend to have the effect of disqualifying him- 
self and all connected with him for meeting that 
public favor on which fortune very much depends. 
When we hear a man constantly talking with 
earnestness about paltry profits, or find him un- 
yielding in dealings about small odd sums, or 
endeavoring to ‘* shave’? as much as possible off 
every article he sells and every payment he has to 
make, we are necessarily disgusted with him : we 
desire to avoid him in future, and avoided he ac- 
cordingly is. Such a man only can be successful 
with a great and unnecessary difficulty, for all 





besides his own hard work, or some fortunate acci- 
dent in his position, will be unfavorable. 
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This view is the more confirmed, when we look 
to the instances of successful men who have pur- 
sued the contrary pdlicy. The late M. Lafitte of 
Paris rose from being a penniless clerk to be the 
first banker of his day, and one of the most emi- 
nent public characters of his country ; although it 
was remarked of him, that the generosity of his 
nature made him the dupe of whoever chose to 
attempt imposing upon him. His case reminds us 
of what we can hardly regard as a fiction, the 
remark of Jenkinson in the Vicar of Wakefield as 
to simple kind-hearted neighbor Flamborough, 
whom he had contrived to cheat in one way or 
another once every year, ‘‘and yet,’’ he said, 
‘* Flamborough has been regularly growing in 
riches, while I have come to poverty and a jail.” 
Life abounds in cases of brilliant results to gener- 
ous policy. I cannot refrain from mentioning a 
somewhat quaint one, which was mentioned to me 
in conversation some years ago. The late Mr. 
Fowler, a brewer of beer at Prestonpans, in East 
Lothian, who died worth a very large sum, was 
believed to have been indebted for it all to a be- 
nevolent liberality of nature, which, taking a pros 
fessional direction, induced him to make his liquor 
unusually good. He would go up to his vats, 
and, tasting the infusion, say, ** Still rather poor, 
my lads—give it another cast of the malt.”” By 
persevering in this course, he obtained the highest 
character as a brewer, and in a few years had a 
large remunerative sale for his ale, not only in our 
own island, but in India and the colonies. I observe 
it stated in a contemporary publication, that, in the 
discussions of the directors of the Dover railway 
respecting fares and arrangements for the public 
conveniency, Mr. Baxendale, the chairman, re- 
marked that a hard bargain is ever abad bargain 
Sor the apparent gainer ; a maxim equally just and 
well expressed. The work which quotes the re- 
mark adds, that its spirit has been impressed on 
the management of this railway—‘‘ the public, 
rich and poor,’’ being ‘‘ treated like a gentleman’’ 
—and the prophecy is further hazarded, that the 
highway between London and the rest of Europe 
will be amongst the most prosperons lines in con- 
sequence. Of this we can have little doubt. And 
it is ever so. Providing a good article or good 
accommodation to the public, at the cheapest rate 
which promises a fair profit, is in reality a kind of 
beneficence, compared with more exacting terms. 
There may be a trading object in the one case as 
well as in the other; but a trading object may be 
pursued in the spirit of a kindly-meaning liberal- 
ity, instead of a grasping and extorting policy ; 
and if so, it will deserve to succeed, and most 
probably will, where a different system fails. 

The feelings of the scrub being entirely selfish, 
he will almost invariably be found entertaining 
mean views of mankind, describing them as ready 
on all oceasions to be gulled—as heedless, heart- 
less, thankless—these notions being in truth only 
a reflex from his own consciousness. This is one 
of the serub’s most fatal mistakes. Adjusting his 
conduct towards his fellow-creatures by such rules, 
he becomes an object of universal dislike, and his 
interests suffer accordingly. It is pleasant to turn 
from such views of man’s moral nature, and of the 
best means of attaining prosperity, to those which 
have been entertained if high and generous minds. 
Pitt, who had as much occasion as any man could 
have to see his fellow-creatures in unfavorable 
lights, nevertheless declared it to be the result of 
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his experience in the main, that mankind generally 
meant well, and that anything else was the excep- 
tion, and not the rule. Hear also what the late 
amiable Dr. Cheyne, the head of the medical pro- 
fession in Dublin, states in his memoir of his own 
life. Speaking of the commencement of his 
career, ‘* I endeavored,”’ he says, ‘‘to become 
acquainted with the characters of those who moved 
in the highest rank of the profession, and to dis- 
cover the causes of their success; and I ascer- 
tained that, although a man might acquire popu- 
larity by various means, he could not reckon upon 
preserving public favor, unless he possessed the 
respect of his own profession ; that if he would 
b tenpened guard his own interests, he must in the 

rst place atiend to the interests of others; hence 
I was led carefully to study, and liberally to con- 
strue, that part of medical ethics which regulates 
the conduct of physicians towards each other.”’ 
Dr. Cheyne seems to have strictly followed this 
rule in the course of that career which terminated 
so brilliantly , for, in an address presented to him 
by his brethren on his being forced by bad health 
to retire, the following passage occurs :—‘‘ Faith- 
ful alike to your patients and your colleagues, you 
became preéminent without exciting jealousy. 
Your extensive information and sound practical 
judgment, the candor and kindness which you have 
ever shown to your brethren, and the sterling in- 
tegrity and dignified deportment which have always 
been conspicuous in your intercourse with every 
member of the Raa? nie By have so fully com- 
manded our highest esteem and unlimited confi- 
dence, that we should hail with sincere pleasure 
your return to that important station amongst us 
which you have so long and so deservedly occu- 
pied.”’ And is it not reasonable, and only reason- 
able, to suppose that a man’s worldly success is to 
be promoted by his having the good-will, instead 
of the ill-will, of his fellows? In the one case, it 
is himself and a thousand minor influences work- 
ing to the end ; in the other, it is himself working 
to it, but a thousand secret influences working 
against it. Considering the difficulties which they 
needlessly raise in their course, the successes of 
the selfish are far more wonderful than those of 
the generous. Where, with competent prudence 
and skill, there is a genuine natural suavity to- 
wards others, ‘accompanied by a practical liberality 
according to the measure of the anderstood means, 
all works well; and ultimate triumph is certain. 
But the prosperity of the thorough scrub, attained 
amidst the contempt and detestation of the public, 
can never be anything -but a kind of miracle when 
it occurs, and, far more probably, it is strained 
after in vain. 

For these reasons, I regard the scrub as a per- 
son laboring under a natural misfortune, and who 
claims the pity of all who can be so magnanimous 
as to smile at his wretched maxims and the de- 
rision in which he affects to regard every generous 
principle. Let all, however, who may feel 
tempted to adopt his policy, be impressed with a 
due horror for it, as that above all others worst 
calculated either to promote material interests, or 
to procure the mental amenity in which the happi- 
ness of life more truly consists. 





Tue Papa Government.—On the 18th a 
tember, the pope accomplished his 79th year. He 
has occupied the Holy See since the 2d of Febru- 
ary, 1831. 





